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OP THE 

AJMEEE & MHAIRWAERA DISTRIOTS. 

— « 

CHAPTER I. 

General Description. 

Boundaries . — 'The District o£ Ajmere is bounded on the north by 
Kisbcnghur and Marwar, on the south by Mhairwarva and Meywar, on 
the east by Kishenghur and Jeypoor, and on the west by Mar war. It 
lies between north latitude 28'’4l'0" and 25®41'0", and east longitude 
76°il7'0' and 74'°17'0", and contains according to the revenue survey of, 
18nt7 an area of 2,058-28 square miles. Its population according to 
the census of 1872 is 216,798 souls. 

• The district of Mhairwarra is bounded on the north by Marwarand 
Ajmere, on the south by Meywar, on the east by Ajmere and Meywar, 
and on the west of Marwar. It lies between north latitude 26°11'0'' 
and 25°2b'o0" -and east longitude 78°4'7'30" and 74°30'0", and con- 
tains a population of 69,23t, with an area according to the revenue 
~ survey of 602-33 square miles. 

The united districts contain an area of 2,660-61 square miles with a 
population of 316,032, or 110 to the square mile.* - ^ 

2. SuddcT Sf UiZOiis and c7?iri5^7^ff/?^?^.“~The two districts were origin- 
ally distinct and each possesses a history of its own. They were united 


• The statistics of the census of 1872 hnvo boon dec!arcd by tlio Government of 
Indin to bo niirelmblc, and a fresh census will ba taken in tlm cold weather of 1874 7S 
.The area also probably requires correction and cannot be given with certainty till the 
result of the topopranbical survey is known, probably in about a year’s time 'J'ho 
Tovenno survey of 184'7.48 was very hurriedly done, and in .Mhairworra oiilv one out o'f 
seven pergunn ,\n was surveyed in tbe o.diuary way : sis were laid down triponomctricallv 
llio recent settlement survey iii.l not extend (o tbe iatiimrar e-fatc-i and tbe bilirin 
Wbairwarra wore bid doivn with the pla-.e table. Hence the staiistici of the total area 
cniniot ho imp leilly nceepted. By- this survey the area of the khalsa nortioii < £ Ai.nere is 
Ef.l sqnare miles of theyauhirc villapes, 235 square miles, of Mliairwarr.i 677 square miles 
while the area of the istiiinrar vilhpes ncco-ding to the revenno survey is i ■’So bo. aro 
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under one officer in A.D. 18412, and now form the charge of the Deputy 
Commissioner o£ Ajmere^Mhairwarra. The immediate revenue, magis- 
terial, and civil jnrisdictions of Mhairwarra are vested in an Assistant 
Commissioner whose head-quarters are at Nj'annggur, the only town in 
Mhairwarra. The sudder station, however, tahes its name from that of 
the pergunnah in which it is situated and is known as Beawur. The head- 
quarters of the Deputy Commissioner are at A jmere, from which place 
Beawur is miles distant. The united districts form also a (diief Cvim- 
niissiiinership under the Eoreigu Department of the Government of India, 
the Chief Commissioner being the Agent to the Governor-Geoeral for the 
States of Raj pootana whose head-quarters are at Mount Aboo. The con- 
trolling authority is vested in a Commissioner with the powers of a 
Sessions Judge, whose head-quarters are at Ajmere, and under whose 
direct management are placed the P.-lice, Registration, Jails, and Edu- 
cation of the province ; departments which in larger administrations are 
kept distinct. 

3. The Aravali Range .— Sanskrit word “ Mem, a hill, is a 
component part of the names of both districts, and the distinguishing 
feature of the country is the Aravali Range, the " si rong barrier, ” which 
divides the plains of Marwar from the high table-land of Me3'war. 
The range which commences at the " ridge ** at Delhi first crops out 
in any size near the town of Ajmere, where it appears in a parallersnc- 
cession of hills, the highest being that on which the fort of Taraghur 
is built immediately above the city, and which is 2,855 feet above the 
level of the sea and between 1,300 and 1,400 feet above the Ajmere 
valley. The “ Nairpahar,” or Serpent Hill, three miles -west of Ajmere 
city, is nearly as high. About ten miles from Ajmere the hills disappear 
for a short distance, but in the neighbourhood of Beawur form a com- 
pact double range by which the pergunnah of Beawur is enclosed. The 
two ronsres approach each other at Jowaja, 14 miles south of Beawur, 
and finally meet at Kukra in the north I'f the Todghur Tehsil, from 
whii h village there is a succession of hills and valleys to the furthest 
extremity of the Mhairwarra District. The range on the Marwar side 
gradually becomes holder and more precipitous till it finallj meets the 
Viudhj’a Mountains near the isolated Mount of Abno. 

4, The Watershed, — From the hills which bound the Ajmere valley, 
the country slopes to all points of the compass, and the range of hills 
between Ajmere and Nnsseerabad marks the watershed of the Continent 
of India. The rain which falls on the one side finds its waj' by'the 
Chnmbul into the Bay of Bengal, that which falls on the other si la 
IS discharged by the Looni into the Gulf of Gutch, Further south the 
watershed is still more clearly marked and is the high wall of rock which 
separates Marwar from Mhairwarra. The portion nf Ajmere, east of. the 
range which connects Srinnggur with Rajgliur including the pergunnah 
of Ramsar tind the estates of the 'I'alookdars generally, is an open country 
with a slope to the east and broken only by gentle undulations. V- est 
of the Nagoahar the pergunnah of Pooshkur stands quite apart from 
the rest of the district and is a sea of sand. 

5. Passes. — Mhairwarra is a narrow strip about 70 miles long and 
with a varying breadth of from 15 to 1-mile. There are no important 
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mountains ; the highest hills are to he mec with about Todghui* whei*© 
the peaks attain an elevation of 2,855 feet ab'>ve the level of the sea. 
The average level of the valleys is about 1,800 feet. In Lower 
Mhairwarra, corresponding with the Tehsil of Beawur, theie are three 
well-known passes. Tlie Barr Pass on the west is a portion of the 
Imperial road from Agra to Ahmedahad, is metalled tiiroughout, and 
kept lip by Imperial Fnnds. On the eastern side are the Pakharia and 
Sheopoora Ohals, the first leading to Massooda, and the second to 
Meywar, and both are under the District Committee. In Upper 
Mhairwarra or the Todghur Tehsil there are — the Kaehbali, Pipli, 
Umdabari and Diwer Passes, leading from Mhairwarra into Marwar, 
These are mere mountain tracks through which the salt of Pachbudra 
and the grain of Meywar are carried with difficulty on Banjara bullocks. 
There are no passes deserving of the name in A jmere ; the road to 
Pooslikur six miles east of Ajmere passes through a dip in the Nagpabar 
range and is metalled throughout from local funds. 

6. Rivers and Streams . — As a necessity of its position on the 
watershed of the continent, the district is devoid of any stream which 
can be dignified with the name of a river. The Banas River which 
takes its rise in the Aravali about 40 miles north-west of Oodeypoor 
touches the south-eastern frontier without entering the distrii't and 
affects only the istumrar pergunnnh i>f Sawar, This river during the 
rains is unfordahle for. many days, and as there are no ferries, tiavellers 
from Kotah and Deolee only cross into the A jmere District by means of 
boats extemporised for the occasion. Be'-ides the Banas there are four 
streams, the Kbaree Nuddee, the Dai Nuddee, the Sa^armati, and the 
''araswatee. 'J liese are mere livulets in the hot weather over which the 
foot-passenger walks unheeding, but become torrents in the rains. 
Neither they nor the Banas are used for the transport of produce. The 
Kharee Nuddee takes its rise iu ihe Stateof Oodeypoor, and after forming 
the boundary between Meywar and Ajmere falls into the Bunas at the 
iioithern extremity of the Sawar Pergunnah. The Dai Nuddee is anested 
ill the early part of its course by the Neam embankment. Thence it 
flows by Sarwav (belonging to Rishenghur) and Bagheia and eventually 
also empties itself into the Banas. The Sagarmat.ee rises in the Ana 
Sugar Lake at Ajmere, and after flowing through and fertilizing tlie 
Ajmere valley, takes a sweep northw’ards by Bhaonta and Pisangun to 
Oovindgbur. Here it meets with the Saraswatee which carries the 
drainage of the Pooshkur valley, and the united stream from this point 
till it lalls into the Raun of Cutch is designated the Looni or Salty River, 
and it is on tliis stream that Marwar chiefly depends for what fertility 
it has. The affluents of these streams aie many, and there are some 
independent streams running northwards into the Sambbur Lake, but 
none of them have obtained a name, and they are mere drainage channels 
miming only in'the rainy season, 

7. Water-snpptyfor There is no permanent supply in 

the wells of the distiiotj they aU depend upon the lainfall. In the 
Ajmere District where the beds of the nullahs are sandy, a sufficient 
amount of water is absorbed during the rains to supply the welN on 
either bank, but wells cun only profitably be made within a short dis- 
tance from the stream, and beyond that stretches unirrigated land lo'tbe 

B 2 
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base of fcbe bills on either side. . In Mhairwarra v?here the beds of the 
drainage channels are rocky and the slope of the country greater, the 
rainfall if unarrested rapidly flows off into Marwar and Meywar, and 
but little benefits the country as the soil is shallow and unretentive of 
moisture. The configuration of the districts with a more or less rapid 
slope from the watershed, rendered it imperative to provide for the 
retention of the rainfall by artificial means, while the nndulations of the 
ground and the gorges through which the bill streams had worn a 
passage, rendered it practicable to retain the rainfall by a system of 
embankments. 

- 8. Old Tank embankments. — The idea of such embankments was 
one w’hieh early presented itself to the minds of those conversant with 
the district. The Beesalya Tank was made by Beesil Deo Chohan 
aliont the year 1050 A. D., his grandson, Ana, constructed the Ana 
Sagarj the tank at Bamsar was built by Ramdeo Pramar. In- 
Mhairwarra the large tanks of Dilwara, Kalin jar, Jowaja, and Baiad 
date frora long before our rule. They^ are a wide earthen embauktaeut 
generally faced on both sides with flat stones laid horizontally, and 
closing gorges in the hills. With ordinary care they will last as long as 
the hills which they unite, and their construction furnishes a substantial 
proof that before our rule the principles of subordination and co-opeta- 
tiou were not unknown in Mhairwarra. 

9. Bescription of these works. — The tank embankments of the 
district at present number 419, of whiclil68 are in Ajinere, 183 in 
the Beawur Tehsil, and 68 in the Todghur Tehsil. The}' have been often 
described, and Colonel Dixon, in his “Sketch of Mhairwarra Chapter 
XII. ei seqnitur, has given a very full account of them. 'I he be.<t site 
for an embankment is a narrow gorge, where by uniting the hills on 
each side the drainage of the valley above can be stopped, and the water 
thrown back to form a lake which will irrigate direct by a sluice and 
feed the wells below by percolation. Such sites are however very 
limited in number and nearly all of them have been already util'zed, 
though in many cases the embankment is capable of much improve- 
ment. In the open parts of the district, where Colonel Dixon made a 
large number of tanks, the embankments run a considerable distance 
from one rising ground to the other. Some are nearly two miles in 
length. The centre portion of the dam arrests the flow of a drainage 
channel, and tlie wafer spieads on each side to the rising ground. Every 
tank is provided with an escape to prevent the water topping the 
embankment during floods. Thes-e tanks are generally very shallow and 
seldom have .any wafer in them afier the autmun harvest has been irri- 
gated. Colonel Dixon attempted at first to form earthen embankments, 
but the soil is so devoid of tenacity th.it the plan was early abandoned. 
There are thiee kinds of embankments in the district; a wall 

of dry stcne backed by p-n earthen embankment and faced with a coating 
of mortar ; there is generally a dry stone retaining wall in these embank- 
ments. Secondly, a masonry wall hacked with earth, the masonry and 
embankment being of greater or less strength in proportion to the 
weight of the water to he retained Thirdly wall of masonry without 
any embankment, 'Ihis last is the best and was adopted in the more 
hilly parts of the district where the' gorges did not exceed 100 yards 
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in width. Similar to these are the small masonry weirs thrown across 
a nullah in its course through the hills, in order to ensure a supply to 
the wells on either bank. 

10, Htsforff of their construction .^-^ exception of the few 
tanks constructed before 1818 and seven tanks built by Colonel Hall in 
Mhaiuwarra, the remainder owe their existence to the unaided and 
untiring energy of one mau who ruled Mhairwarra from 1836 to 1842, 
and tlie united districts frorn 1942 to 1857 when he diid at Beawuv. 
The name of Colonel Dixon will be remembe'‘ed in Ajmero and 
Mhairwarra for many generations. For years he woi ked steadily at this 
single object without help or sympathj^ and without much encouiage- 
meut, for until (he works were completed they attracted but little atten- 
tion, and the district was too remote to allow of the Gov’’ernment of the 
2^01 th- Western Proviin es taking at first an intelligent interest in the 
work. W'ith such help'as his Tehsildars and a few trained Cliupprassees 
could give Colonel Dixon constructed all these woiks, and it was only in 
1853, when the tank-< had been completed, that ibe appointment of an 
Uiicovenanted European Assistant was sanctioned. Kothing worthy of 
note was done after Colonel Dixon^s death till the establishment of the 
Aiinere Irriiration Division of Public Woiks in the beginning of 186U. 
The tank, which has now been constructed at the jaghire village of Bir, 
is a fine example of the best ol.issof tank emliankment. 

11. Jhfects of thetanics — Colonel Dixon was of opinion that the 
tanks had raised the water level of the country, and theie is no doubt 
that subsequently to their construction wplls were made in many places 
where the experiment had before been tried and proved unsuccessful. 
The opinion of a Committee assembled in 1874 to discuss the subject of 
water revenue assessment was that about half the wells in the district 
owed tlieir supply to filtration from the tanks. Major Lloyd, Deputy 
Commissioner, writing in 1860, was of opinion “ that from the moisture 
preserved in the soil and the great increase of vegetation they have 
helped to create, the reservoirs have been to some extent instrumental 
ill causing the increased supply of rain which has been measured in the 
last few years.’* There has been another undoubted effect of the reser- 
voirs, and this is a deterio'-ating influence. The si-il’ throughout the 
pergunnah of Ramsar is impregnated with salt, and the effect of the 
pressure of the head of water in the tank and the capillary attraction 
of the water used in irrigation has been to force up impure salts to the 
suiface. Not much land has been rendered entirely uncultnrable, and 
if this land gets manure, it yields excellent crops, but without manure 
the land yields a very inferior return. The village of Nearan, where 
is one of Colonel Dixon’s largest reservoirs, is generally brought forward 
as an instance of this effect, and here it has been found necessary to 

' reduce the assessment twice within the last 20 years. 

12. Prodvee of Ihe ianls , — Nearly all the tanks are dry by the 
mouth of March, and the beds of the majority are cultivated for a spring 
crop. There is no produce from the reservoirs themselves. Water nuts 
are not grown, and fisheries are unknown. The people do not eat fish, 
and it is only in the Ana Sagar and the sacred lake of Pooshknr that fish 
permanently exist, while religious prejudice prevents their being killed 
ID the latter lake. 
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18. l^aiural reservoirs — Besides the artificial reservoirs there are 
lour natural reservoirs in the district which in less dry countries would, 
hardly deserve mention. These are the sacred lake o£ Poosbkur aad 
the lake known as old Pooshkur near the former. Both are depressions 
among sand hills without a»y outlet, but exorcise a considerable' 
influence by percolation through the sand hills on the low sandy bofctoms- 
in tlieir vicinity. In Mhairwarra there are two natural basins, tliat of 
Surgaon, and that of Karantia, both near Beawur, A passage for the 
escape ot the water of the former has been cut through the encircling 
sand hills, and the bed is now regularly cultivated for the spring crop. 
That of Karantia lies amongst hills and is of no use for irrigation. 

14. Communications — Roads. — The famine of 3869 gave a great 
stimulus to the construction of metalled roads. Before that year the 
only metalled roads in the district were 14- miles between Ajmere and 
Nupseerabad, and seven miles between Ajmere and Gangwana on the 
Agra road. Now the Agra and Ahmedabad road is metalled throughout 
from the' border of Kislienghur territory to the border of Marwar. Prom 
Nusseerahad a metalled road extends to the Cantonment of Deolee, 
56 miles, and another in the d.irec<-ion of Neemuch and Mhow now 
rapidly falling into disrepair. Mhairwarra was a country without roads 
before the famine, but it now possesses a tolerable read to Todghur and 
fair roads over the Pakhuriawas and Sheopoora Passes into Massooda 
and Meywar. Except station roads and roads to Pooshkur, six miles, 
and to Srinuggur, ten miles, there are no metalled roads under the 
District Fund Committee. 

/ 

15. it'jitooys. —The Railway between Agra and Ajmere is rapidly’ 
advancing towards completion, and the earthwork has been finished to 
Ajmere. The We«tern Rajpootana Railway Survey has completed the 
res' ular survey of the line from Ajmere to Ahmedabad which will con- 
nect Agra with Bombay. A Railway from Ajmere to Ntisseerabad has 
been sanctioned, and its extension through Neemuch to join the Holkar 
(State) Railway is only a matter of time. Ail these Railways have 
been or will he laid on the metre gauge. 

16. Telegraph , — There are tvvo Telegraph Stations in the district, 

one at Ajmere, and the other at Nusseerabad. The total number of 
messagesjseut from the Ajmere Office in 1873 was 3,471; from the 
Nusseerabad Office 968, total 4,453, The Ajmere Office received 6,265 
messages, and that of Nusseerabad 1,255, total 7,520. The telegraph 
receipts in the Ajmere Treasury for the year 1873-74 on account of 
Rajpootana were Rupees 16,793, the disbursements' were Rupees 31,625. 
Until 1872 there was a third station at Beawur, but it was found not to 
pay,' and was closed in'* that year much to the regret of the residents of 
the rising town of Nynnnggur. The Western Rajpootana Railway,' 
however, will pass close to Beawur, so before long' Mhairwarra may hope' 
to obi ain a Tel- graph Office. ^ ' 

17. Post Office . — There are five Imperial Post Offices in the district — 
Ajmere, Nusseerabad, Beawur, Deolee, and Kekree, biit the latter was 
converted into a branch office in 1870-71. On the reorganization in 1^<71, 
a Chief Inspector of Post O-tices was sanctioned for Rajpootana, which 
had-piTi’iousIy been under the PoStm.a«£er-General of the North-'Western 
Provinces. The revenue of the Post Offices in Rajpootana for thcye’aW 
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1873-74 was Rupees 1,04,436^ the expenditure Rupees 1,83,654, The 
following statement shows the number of coveis sent for delivery 
tfarougli, and received for despatch from, the Imperial and Distiiot Post 
Oliices for the years 18 60-6 J, ) 865-66, ond 1870-71. Statisfics of the 
District Post are not proeuialde for 1860-61 ; — 


Name op tea*. 

/ 

Received. 

Posted. 

Letters. 

News- 

papers, 

Parcels. 

i 

1 

i Books. 

1 

1 

Letters, 


Parcels. 

i 

Books. 

Imperial Post, 




1 




1 447 

1S61-62 

304,850 

12,130 

3,013 

2,129 

282,290 

6,055 

1,255 


J865-66 

354,895 

26,209 

3,753 

3,149 

856,245 

3,864 

1,478 

621 

1870-71 

367,996 

81,337 

8,533 

6,598 

572,687 

3,980 

2,374 

2,860 

DUtriet Post. 







i 


186S-66 

21,635 

879 

238 


23,632 1 

84 

76 

4l» 

1870-71 

• 

16,808 

1,443 

378 


17,388 j 

60 

141 

... 


18. Minerals. — The Geological Survey has not yet been exfended 
to this district, but the Aravali Hills well repay the labor of the Geolo- 
gist. They abound in mineral wealth, though for many years this source 
of revenue has been extinct. The Taraghur Hill is rich in lead, and 
copper and iron mines have bseu worked, but did not pay their expenses. 
The lead mines of Taiagbur were farmed by the Mabrattas for Rupees 
5,000 yearly, the custom being for the miners to receive three-fourths of 
the value of the metal as the wages of their labor and to cover their 
expenses in sinking shafts. Mr, Wilder, the Brst Superintendent of 
Ajuiere, took the mines under direct management, and they produced 
annually from 10,000 to 19,000 maunds of lead which was sold at Rupees 
11 per maund. The Ajmere Magazine was the chief customer, and on 
its ceasing to take the metal in 1846 the mines were closed, 'I he lead 
is universally allowed to he purer and of a better quality than European 
pig-lead, arid iiis chiefly owing to the want of fuel and of proper means 
of transport that it has been driven from the market. When landed in 
Agra, which is the nearest market, the lead costs Rupees 16 a maund, or 
one-eighth more than the same quantity of English lead. Perhaps the 
extension of a railway to Ajmere may revive this now extinct industry ; 
the miners who were the people of the Indurkot still live in Ajmere, buttbe 
demand for the metal, the offspring of the troublous times in the beginning 
of the century, no longer exists, 

19. Bione Froducfs. — Good building materials abound throughout 
the district, and stone is largely used for purposes for which wood is 
emplcved elsewhere in India. Door frames are often made of stone, 
and the best roofing is formed of slab-stones resting on arches or on 
stone beams, while thin slabs have lately been used as slates. Slab- 
stones are Used for rooflng, for flagstones, and for spanning culverts. 
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The best quarries in the vicinity of Ajmere are atSillora (in Kishenghur 
territory) and at Srimiggar, where slabs 12 or 14 feet long by 3 or 4 
feet or even more in width can be obtained. At the former place 
beams 20 feet cr ui>wards in length by H feet in width are pmcnriible. 
Near Beawur slabs not quite so large and generally too hard to be dressed 
with a chisel are quarried at Abitmand. At Khela Khera, about 6 miles 
north-east of Beawur, limestone slabs are-found which can he dressed. 
Near Todghnr good slabs hove not been found, but beams 10 or 12 feet 
long and uneven in thickness are procurable. Good slab-stones can he 
got at Deoghur about 10 miles south-east from Todghur, but the roads 
are not good enough to allow of their being carried any considerable 
distance, 

20. Suitable clay is not obtainable for bricks, and bricks are seldom 
used, but for rubble masonry stone is everywhere to I)e met with. The 
best quarries are in the range of bills running from Kishenghur between 
Ajmere and Nusseerabad and down the east side of Mhairwarra. The stone 
here is found in slabs of almost any size, both sides perfectly parallel, 
and if it is caiefullv quarried one smooth face can generally be obtained, 
b'or Ashlar work limestone, granite, and marble of a coarse kind are 
procurable while sandstone is brought from a distance in Marwar. 

21. Lime . — Lime is burnt from kankar and from limestone, 

the latter deseidption is preferred by the Natives. The limesrbne gener" 
ally used in the city of Ajmere is a grey stone obtained near the village 
of Nareilli, about 6 milt s from the city. The lime burned from this 
stone is not very pure, but is tenacious and bears a large admixture of 
sand. At Mahhopoora, Kalesra, Kholai, and other villages a pure white ' 
limestone is found, but the stone is hard and didicult to burn. Lime- 
stone is also found in abundance near Beawur, Kankar is to be met 
with in all parts of the district, but varies considerably in qualitv as 
a carbonare of lime. That w'hich breaks with a blue fracture, and which 
when breathed on causes the moisture to adliere, is considered fit for 
lime-burning. Kankar lime has higher hydraulic properties th:in stone- 
lime and is generally used by the Department of Public AYorks. No 
material however producing good hydraulic lime has yet been discovered 
in the district. A natural cement called “ kaddi” is brought from Nagor, 
80 miles north-west from Ajmere. It has been examined in Calcutta 
and pronounced to be “ a very valuable and hydraulic cement ” when care- 
fully burnt. It is however generally over-burnt and disintegrates when 
exposed to water, and is cousoquently only used by the Natives for the 
i iterior of their buildings. 

22. Road metal . — Materials for road-making are everywhere 
abundant. For heavy traffic broken limestone, the refuse of a slab-stone 
qnarr}’ or granite, is more suitable and lasting than kankar, which, though 
veiy generally distributed, is not found in blocks, and which, though it 
makes a smooth even road, does not stand heavy traffic. For district 
roads any coarse brittle stone if not too micaceous or an inferior kind 
of gravel called " barha may be substituted for stone or kankar. ^ Both 
descriptions of material are to he met with in all parts of the district,- 
are easily dug, and answer the purpose very well w’berethe traffic is lijiht, 

23. Forests .— old times the hills about Ajmere were probably 
covered with scrub jungle, and where the growth has been unmolested, 
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■as on the west side of the Nagpahar Hill, there are still some trees on the 
hill side. With this exception, however, the A jmere District was denuded 
of trees long before the commencement of British rule, and the Mah- 
rattas are generally given the credit of the denudation. The 'parts of 
Mhairwarra adj .cent to Ajmere are described by Mr. Wilder, an eye 
witness in 1819, as an “ impenetrable jungle,^'’ through now, except in the 
-extreme south, where there is no local demand, and from whence carriage 
till recently was quite impracticable, Mhairwarra is not much better off 
in this respect than Ajmere. The trees which existed could only have 
been scrub at the best, and (he demand of the town of Beawur, of the 
Cantonment of Nusseerabad, and for wood to burn lime for the tank 
embankments, joined to the absence of all attempts at replacing wiiat 
w'as destroyed, has left but few trees in any accessible part of the district, 
and wood of all kinds is exceedingly scarce and dear. 

24. The indigenous trees are the babul, nim, and khejra, which are 
generally found on the plains and on (be low slopes on (he hills ; dhao 
and kher are met with on the intermediate slopes, and salar occupies the 
summits. Of these the babul is the only tree which furnishes wood 
useful for any oilier purposes than fuel. The pipal and bar tne (/ionj 
religiosa and Indira) are also found, but only in favoured localities. 
In place of trees (he hills about jmere are covered with “ tor^^ bush or 
Euphorbia} which is cut and dried and used largely for fuel in the city. 
The indigenous trees will all grow easily from seed, and if the rainfall 
is favourable planted trees require no artillcial irrigation. The liuphor- 
hia is easily transplanted and st ikes root at once. It is usea for iences 
on the railway anci elsewhere, but is with difficulty kept in order. 

25. The exotic kinds of tree are difficult to rear and will only grow 
near wells or after having been artilicially irrigated. Tliey are the 
farash, sirls, gular, tamarind, mohwa, mango, jamuii, seesbam, the cork 
tree, and a few others, ^one of these will grow on the hdl sides and 
only thrive in good soil, while the necessity of irrigating the plants 
when young renders their nurture expensive. Colonel I ixon devoted 
much attention to the planting of trees and the gardens of A.jmere, and 
the nim trees of Beawur owe their existence to him. After his 
death, however, no attempt was made either to plant in the plains or 
to re-foiest the hills as they rapidl}’^ became hare. In 1871 (ioverii- 
inent sanctioned the proposal for ihe appointment of an Assistant ('on- 
eervator and Sub-Assistant Conservator of Porests, more for the purpose 
of creating than of conserving forests. Forest operations in A jmere are 
not intended as directly profitable speculations on the part of Govern- 
ment ; their principal aim and object is an indirect and climatic advantage 
to prevent the rainfall rushing down the bare hill sides carrying in its 
course what little soil remains, and to cause it to penetrate into the 
orevices of the rocks and fill the springs. The roots of the trees and 
the vegetation will i-etain and create soil on the steep slope.«, while the 
lowering of the temperature of the hills may ullimatelj' have the effect 
of causing the clouds, which now too often pass over the district, to part 
with their moisture withiu its boundaries. 

26. Apart, however, from the intrinsic difficulty of re-f.irestiug the 
•rid hills it was not easy to obtain the laud. The waste had been 
made over to the village communities by the settlement of 1850, and 
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they had o£ old been made use of by the people for grazing purposes, 
and as a support to fall liack upon in years of disfciess by the sale of 
•wood, and it was naturally the hills where tnere was most wood that the 
Forest Officer was most anxious to take up and the people most loth to 
part with. It was therefore determined to resnme the management of 
cer'ain chosen tracts and to take up the land under an ordinance of the 
Governor-General in Council, the proprietary light to vest in Govern- 
ment as long as the land is required fcr forest purposes and the villagers 
being allowed certain privileges as to cutting wi od and grass. A total 
area of 54, 7-16 acres has been selected, 7,045 acre^ in Ajmere, 7,516 in 
Beawur, and •) 0,185 acres in Todghur. It is intended to exclude all 
geats, cattle, and fires, and to scatter seed broadcast in the rains without 
going to the expense of artificial inigation. Several nurseries have 
been established in all parts of the district, especially in the Government 
Gardens near Ajmere, and land has been taken up and planted in the 
estates of the Talookdars under the Court of Wards. There are no 
fruit gardens except in the suburbs of Ajmere city, and mangoes, though 
toleiably plentiful, are stringy and bad. 

£7. Wild animals and game. — ^1’here is not much cover for largo 
game in the district, but leopards are found in the western hills from 
the Nagpahar, where they are regnlarlv trapped down to Diwer. Hyenas 
and wolves are rare. Tigers are said to stray upwards now and then 
fiom the southern portion of the Aravali ; but if they do come, Ihev find 
no cover nor water and go back again. Rewards are given for the 
destruction of wild animals— Rupees 5 a fem.ale leopard, and Rupees 2 male 
leopard, female wolves, and hyenas. The males of the last two animals 
are paid for at I Rupee a head. The total amount expended in 1^73 on 
the destrnetion of wild animals was Hiipees 43. No rewards are given 
for snake-killing. Tlie number of deaths from snake-bite recorded in 1872 
was 30. Wild pigs are preserved by most of the Thakoors who have large 
e-tiiates, for pig-shooting is the favorite amusement of Rajpoots. There is 
also a lent clnh at Nus-eerahad which extends its operations beyond British 
teriitory, bub the pigs love the shelter of the hills, and in many places the 
giound is loo rough aud stony to ride over. Antelope and ravine deer are 
in no great numbers, and are shy and difficult to approach. Of small 
game the bustard occasionally finds its way in from Marwar; and florildn 
are met with when iho rains has provided cover for them. Gee.^e, duck, 
and snipe are foumi about the tanks in the cold weather, but good snipe 
ground is very limited and three or four brace is a good day^s bag. Tne 
small sandgronse is found in abundance, the large sandgrouse is rare. 
Hares were nearly annihilated by the famine and have not yet recovered 
their numbers. The qnail-shooting is tolerable, aud the common, grey, 
useless, partridge cries in every direction, 

28. Subdivisions . — The District of Ajmere in Colonel Dixon’s 
time contained three Tehsils, Ajmere, Uamsar, and Kajghur, which were 
esta'-lished in order to provide constant supervision of the tanks, The 
Rajehur Tehsil was abolished after Colonel Dixon’s death, and the Ham- 
sar Tehsil was abandoned on the reorganization of the district in J871. 
Ajmere proper has now only one Tehsil at head-quarters. Tlie owners 
of tho Istumrar Estates, which in area are more than double the khalsa, 
pay their revenue direct into the Sudder Treasury without the iuterven- 
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tioa of a Sub-Collector, Mbairwarrais divided into two Tehsils, that of 
Eeawur and Tcdghur, A third Tehsil, that of Sarothj was after Colonel 
Dixon’s death amalgamated with Beawnr. Ajmere contains twelve 
pergunnah"!, of which Ajmere, Ramsar, RajghuVj and Pooshkur are chiefly 
kltal>a. Kekree has one klialsa town, ami the remaining pergunnahs — 
Bhiuae. Massooda, Sawar, Pisangun, Kharwa, and Baghera — are held 
hy Istumrnrdars. The Military Cantonment of Nnsseerabad with 
the surrounding villages forms a Civil Subdivision, and Kekree has been 
placed under an Extra Assistant Commissioner. The Tehsil of Beawur 
contains tlie pergunnahs of Beawnr, JaU, Chang, and Saroth, Beawur 
is British territory, Jak is British territory, but belongs chiefly to the 
Thakoors of Massooda and Kharwa. Chang belongs to Marwar, and 
Saroth belongs to Mey war. The pergnnnah of Beawur w.is at various 
times subdivided into four pergunnahs and their names still occasioiiiilly 
crop up and breed confusion. The distant villages of Beawnr pergnnnah 
were formed into a separate pergunnah of 33 villages and annexed to the 
Siiroth Tehsil under the name of Pergunnah Jowaja. The Pergunnah 
of Litana consists of eight villages founded by Colonels Hall and Dixon 
in Meywar waste, and the Barkoohran Pergunnah has the same origin and 
contains nine villages. The Tehsil of Todghur contains four pergunnahs, 
of which Bhaelan is British territory ; Kot Kerana belongs to Marwar ; 
and Uiwer and Todghur belong to Meywar. At the recent settlement 
, the land has been divided into assessment circles, and statistics have 
been compiled according to circles and not according to pergunnahs. 

S9. Bainfall . — A statement ia appended showing the rainfall 
measured at the Stations of Ajmere, Btawur, aud Todghur from the year 
1^60. Since 1863 the rain gauge at Ajmere lias been placed in charge - 
of the Metecrologi ea! Department, which is superintended hy the Civil 
Surgeon, The registers of Beawur and Todghur are in charge of the 
Tehsl/Jars. 


Tear. 

Ajmebb. 

Beawub. 

Todghce. 

Bbuabes. 

laches. 

Cents; 

Inches. 

Cents* 

Inches. 




10 

77 

6 

69 

13 

86 

Scarcity. 

1861 . 


25 

50 

19 

40 

13 

60 


1863 . 


43 

40 

42 

70 

23 

18 


1863 . 

• 

27 

34 

22 

90 

21 

6 


1864 . 

• 

17 

64 

20 

70 

21 

R 


18^3 . 


16. 

47 

19 

SO 

26 

9 


1866 . 


26 

16 

14 

60 

24 


20 inches in August. 

1867 . 


27 

27 

16 

90 

31 

7 

14 inches in August, 

1868 , 


9 

28 

5 

60 

8 

3 

Fiimine, 

1860 . 


23 

92 

17 

60 

21 

4 

15 inches in September, 

1870 . 

• 

16 

97 

13 

• •• 

11 

90 


1871 . 

• 

21 

70 

23 

60 

10 

60 


1872 . 

• 

32 


20 

60 

30 

30 


1873 . 


21 

27 

29 

80 

26 

10 


Average 

B 

73 

18 

79 

20 

10 
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SO. This table, which is not perhaps quite reliable, gives nn idea of 
the precar iousneSB and partiality of the rainfall. The province is on tlie 
bordi^r of what may fairly be called the “ arid zone, and is the debatable 
land between the north •uastern and soulh-eastern monsoons, and beyond 
the full influence of either. The south-west monsoon sweeps up tbo 
Nerbud'ia Valle}' from Bombay, and crossing the table land at Neemneh 
uives ci’pious supplies to Malwa, Jhallawar, and Kotah and -the countries 
whicli lie in tlie coniTe of the Chnmbnl liivpr. The elonds, which strike 
Kattywar and,^Katch, are deprived of a great deal of their moisture by 
the influence of the hills in th ise countries, and the greater part of the 
remainder is deposited on Aboo and the higher slopes of the Aravali, 
leaving but little for Mhairwarra where the hills are lower, and still 
loss for Ajmere. It is only when this monsoon is in eonsidorahle 
force that Mhairwarra gets a plentiful supply from it, and it is only the 
heaviest storms which get as far Jodhpoor, where the average rainfal does 
not exceed 4 or 5 inches, while beyond this is the rainle-ss latid of Sinde. 
Tiie north-ea'tern monscon sweeps up the valley of -the Ganges from 
the Bay of B -ngftl and waters the noilhorn part of Bajpootana, but 
hardlv penetrates furfch-r west than the longitude of Ajmere. On the 
conflicting strength of these two monsoons the rainfall of the district 
depends, 

81. The prevailing wind during the rainy season is a south- 
westerly one, hut there is but little rain which coma's from this direction. 
The south-west monsoon is exhausted before it reaches even Mhairwarra, 
anti if this monsoon is m the ascendant, the weather will be cloudy, and 
there will be light and partial showers, but no heavy rain. When the 
wi ui veers round to the west, as it often does, there will he no rain. It 
is from the north-east that Ajmere, Beawnr and Todghur obtain their 
heaviest rainfalls, tbongh the south-western monsoon lias naturally 
more effect at Todghur than at Ajmere. fl’he central portions of the' 
province often receive heavy falls from the north-west, the north-east 
monsoon being apparently diverted from its course by the winds from 
the desert. The direction of the wind is most changeable and the 
rainfall is exceedingly partial. 

32. Not only, however, is the rainfall most precarious and partial, 
varying in total amojiit very much from year to year and from place to 
place, and falling w’ith fury upon one side of a hill, while the other side 
is j etfcctly dry, but it is most irregularly distributed over the rainy 
season, and most uncertain as to the intensi ty of the fall. This last 
question is a moat important one with reference to the filling of the 
reservoirs. If the rain f.ill in light showers, even though it be on the 
W'liole an average fall, the soil will absorlj it, the nullahs will not run, 
and the tanks will remain empty. If the fall is sudden and heavy and 
at the same time general within the catchment area of a tank, the 
chances are that the embankment will be damaged. The beet rainy 
season is one which includes a fall of 3 or 4 inches in the 34 hours in 
Juno, and a similar fall in September with intermediate showers; then 
the tanks fill, and arc repleniehed for tbo rubbee harvest, and the khureef 
crop is not drowned with excessive rain. 

33. These peculiarities may he illustrated from the history of the 
years for which the rainfall has been given. The years immediately 
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before 1860 were years of heavy rain, averaging in Ajmere over 80 
inches, but the rainy season o£ 1860 was a very bad one: what rain there 
Was loll in showers insufficient to fill the tanks, and there was no rain 
in September. The khureef haivest failed, and bnfc that Marwar had 
fortunately good rains and fnrnished supplies of both grain and grass, 
the scarcity which ensued would have amounted to a famine. The 
north-east monsoon failed over the North-Western Provinces this year, 
but Marwar got more than its usual supply from the sonth-west. In 
lh61 the north-east moonsoon appears to have been in the ascendant, 
but liardly leaohed to Todgbur. 1862 was a year of extraordinarily 
be.avy rain, tbe fall was spread over a long time, .and was not violent 
enough to damage the tanks. The kbuieef failed, however, from excess 
of mi'isture, but the ruhbee was splendid. In 1864- there was an average 
fall but it all fell before the second week in Angnst. In 1865 there 
was no rain till the second week m August, and it ceased entirely in the 
second week of September, only 1 inch 18 cents, being registered in 
Ajmere in that month. There were some heavy showers, however, wdiich 
filled the tanks. In 1866 the rains began in the second week of August 
and fell continuously till the end of the month. In some places the 
tanks were not filled, in others there were very heavy falls. But 
for the tanks each of these three seasons would have been one of very 
severe distress. Tbe year of 1867 was favourable, but the following 
3'ear was one of famine, .the average fall of all the stations being only 
7'4‘ inches. The rains of 1869 were not nnfiivouruble as regards the 
amount of the fall, but no rain fell till the middle of July, and there 
was no rain again for nearly two months. Tlie rainfalJ of 1870 was 
below ihe-average, but was pretty well distributed. The last three years 
have been average years, hut the fall was irregularly distributed. In 
Ajmere in 1871 there were H inches during tlie month of June, and half 
an inch in August, In 1872 there was one inch in .Tune, and 18 inches 
fell in August. The rainfall of July and September was nearly equal 
in both years. In 1873 tbe greater portion of the rain fell in July. 

84. Chief 2’owjis, Ajmere . — Ajmere has a population of 26,669 
according to the census of 1872, and is the* largest town in the district. 
It IS built on the lower slope of the Taraglmr Hill, is surrounded by a 
stone wall, and pos.sosses five gateways. The town is well built, wnlh 
some wide ai d open streets, and several fine lionsi s. About ouc-third 
of the popolation is Maliomedan, nearly all Khadims ot the shrine of 
A'l uhiti-ud-din Chishi. The town was formed into a Municipality under 
Act VI of 1868, and the income in .872 was Hupees 26.0 6. Of this 
sum Rupees 22,278 are due to octroi, and Rupees 2,104 to nuzool 
gardens. The expenditure is well within the income; at the end i>£ 1872 
the Municipality had a balance to its credit of Rupees '.5,602, of which 
R'l) ees 17,.500 had been invested in Government Paper. A jiroject of 
drainage of the vallei’’, which is much needed and which has been very 
long in preparation, as well as other necessary improvements, will, it is 
hoped, soon absorb this balance. 

85. iSrit/fs.— Ajmere is the residence of the heads of several im- 
portant firms of Seths, who have establishments throughout Rajpootana 
and in other parts of India, -where they carry on a trade in grain, cotton. 
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and opium. In Ajmere their chief occupation, almost their sole occu- 
pation, is that of banking business proper, and is confined to the sale and 
purchase of hooiulees, especially hocndees for the payment of. tribute due 
by Native States. Iheir money-lending business has much diminished 
■within the last few years, owing to the Istumrardars, who were their 
principal conBiituenls, having been prevented from borrowing, and to 
the action of the Courts in giving decrees with protracted iustalmeuts. 
The Seths complain that this procedure of the ('ourts has rendered tlie 
villaire hnnnias indifferent about j'aying their debts when they are due, 
and the Seths find the return of their money so slow as to render it no 
longer profitable to lend, 

36. Indurkot. — The original town of Ajmere was built inside the 
valley, through which the road leads to Taragnur, and this place, known 
as Indurkot, is still the residence of a number of Mussulman families, 
Sheikhs, I’athans, and Syuds. These people state they are the descend- 
ants of the soldiers who came to Ajmere in the time of Shahab-ud-din,- 
and are a peculiarly dark race; they own no land and get their livelihood 
chiefly by farming the gardens around Ajmere. The old ^‘baoris^^or 
reservoirs and tlie Jain Temple, to be hereafter described, are almost the 
sole relics of the ancient lotvn. 

37. Water snppli/> — The city is well supplied with water from the 
Ana Sugar Lake, t>ut for drinking purposes the people almost universally 
use the water of the “ Jhalra,^' which is a deep cleft in the rocks at tlie 
base of the Taraghur Hill, and which is filled by a never-failing spring. 
I'here is a similar natuial spring on the Nusseerabad side of the city, 
which was opened out by Colonel Dixon and is known as the f‘ Diggee.'^ 

38. Oljeclsofinferest. The Burgah, — The chief ohjecfs of interest 
are the Purgah, the Jain Temple, and the fort of Taraghur. Khnaja 
Muhin-ud-din Chishi, the saiut known as Khwaja S.ihib, emigrated 
from ' 'or to Hindnstan in tlie y'earll43 A.D, He first took up his 
abode on the hill which overlooks the Dowlut Bagh and subsequent y at 
the TripoUya Darwaja, where he lived till Ids death, wliich occurred, 
accoidiii;! to tradition, in the H7ih year of liisage. After his death ; eople 
began to make pilgrimages to his tomb, which eommaiids the veneration 
of all Mahomedatis in India. The Durgah was commenced in the time 
of Sliams-nd diii Altamsh, enlarged in that of Ghiyas-ud-din, and in 
tlie reign of Akbar a mosque was built, now partially in ruins. Shah 
Johan built tbe present marble mosque. Gladwin relates how the 
Emperor Akbar perlormed a pilgrimage to this sbrine, and tbe large 
pillars erected every two miles between A jmere and Delhi to mark the 

route of the King are still in excellent preservation. 

An “ Ura Mela'' is held for six days in tbe month of 
Rajah at the tomb of tliis saint, for it is uncertain on wliat day he died. 
One peculiar custom of tliis fesrival may be monti.ined. There aie two 
large clmldronB inside the Dnrgah enclosure, one twice the size of the 
other, which are known as the great and Hale “deg." Pilgrims to the 
slirine, according to their ahiliiy or generosity, propose to olfcr a “deg." 
The smallest amount which can be given for the large “deg" is 80 mannds 
of rice, S8 maunds of ghee, 35 of sugar, and 15 of almonds and raisiiiB, 
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besides saffron and other spices, and the minimum cost is Rupees. 1,000. 
The larg:er the proportion of spices, sugar, and fruit, the greater is the 
glory\o£ the donor. Tnirty-two years asro the Nazir Ilrnas of Jodhpoor 
offered a “deg” winch cost Rupees 3,5C0, and its sweet savor is still 
redolent in the precincts of the Dnrgah. Tlie donor of the large “ deg, ” 
besides the actual cost of its contents, has to pay about Rupees 20 as 
present'to the othcials of the shrine and as offerings at the tomb. The 
small “ deg ” costs e.sactly half the large one, 

39. When this gigantic rice-pudding is coobed it is looted boiling 
hot. Eight earthen pots of the mixture are first set apart for the 
foreign ]nlgrims, and it is the hereditary privilege of the people of 
Induikotand of the menials of the Durga to despoil the chaldron of 
the remainder of its contents. One Indurkoti seizes a lai’ire iron ladle 
and mounting the platform of the “ deg” ladles away vigorously. All 
the men who take part in this hereditary privilege are swaddled np to 
the eves in clothes to avoid the effeot of the scalding fluid. Each takes 
a ladle-full of the stuff in the skirt of his coat and not uncommonly 
finds the heat so overpowering that he is obliged to drop it. When the 
chaldron is nearly empty, all the Indurkotis tumble in togf^tlier and 
scrape it clean. There is story that Imdad Khan, a Hessaldar of 
Jodhpoor, wished on one occasion to make a fair and equable division 
to all, and partially acccomplished bis project, but on hi.s return from 
the festival he was stricken by a bullet ditected by an nnseeu, if not 
supernatural, hand and died. There is no doubt that the custom of 
looting the “deg” is very ancient, though no account of its origin can 
be given. The number of pilgrims at this festival is estimated at 
20,009, but no buying or selling is done except that of pedlar’s 
wares. 

^ t 

7he Arhai~di 7 i'ka J hompraj’ — Prom an antiquarian point of 
view the most interesting sight in Ajmere is the remains of a very 
ancient Jain Temple in the old town, which is known as the “ Arhai- 
din-ka-Jhompra, or the temple of two and a half daj’s. Various ac- 
counts of the origin of this name have been given, the mostpr'tba' le per- 
haps, or at least tlie only one which does not rest on an absurd super- 
natural bas-is, is that Sbahab-ud-din on visiting Ajmere passed the temple 
on his way to Taraghur and enj«tined tliat by his return in two half days 
it shonld be fit for him to pay his devotions in. Accordingly’^, by the 
appointed time, it was transfoimed into a Mabomedan mosque. T'he 
building is constructed of a fine grained yellow san Istone, and consists 
of two distinct poitions. Tiie inside is a hall with a domed roof sup- 
ported by. lofty, graceful, and beautifully fluted pill.irs, after the fashion 
of the Jain Temple at Delhi. The outside portion is a screen of 
Saracenic arohiteetnve covered with Arabic inscriptions. General 
Cunningham, Divector-General of the Archseological Survey, writes as 
follows about this temple : — “There is nc building in India which either 
for hi^torieal interest or archeological imp >vtancB is more worthy of 
preservation. It is the second oldest musjid in India, being only a few ' 
year^ later in date than the great Kuth Musjid at Delhi. In an 
archeological point of view, it is especially valuable as the great arch 
is surmounted by two small minarets, one of which is inscribed 'with the 
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unme and titles of Sultan Altamsb, the tliird Mahomedan King of 
Delhi. These minarets are, as far as I know, the first specimens of 
small mazinnhs attached to a musjid. The Kulb musjid at Delhi has 
one single lolty minar, and we know that the two musjids at Ghaznee- 
bad on!}' one minar each, the minar in all these instances being detached 
from the building. I am specially anxious therefore for the preserva- 
tion of the great arch and the two small minarets which surmount if,” 
The building is much out of repair, and estimates have been framed for 
the preservation of what remains. To restore the building to its 
integrity, to raise the fallen pillars and rebuild the broken domes will 
certainly cost more than is likely to be allotted for the work. 

41. Taraghur Fort . — The Hill Fort of Taraghur, which has played 
so prominent a part in the history of the province, overhangs the city of 
Ajmere and commands it at every point. The walls of the battlements 
where they have not been built on the edge of an inaccessible precipice 
are coinpcsed of huge blocks of stone, cut and squared so as to make a 
dr\' wall of 20 feet thick and as many high. The space within the walls 
is 80 acres, and is much longer than broad with an acute salient angle to 
the south. There are several tanks inside the fort wdiich are filled 
during the rains and geutM-ally contain water throughout the year. From 
1«18 to 1832 the fort was occupied by a company of Native Infantry^ 
but on the visit of Lord William Bentinck in J8S2 it was dismantled. 
Since 1800 it has been used .ns a snnatarium for the European troops at 
Nnssetiabi»d, and the accommodation was increased in 1873, so as to 
allow of the residence of 100 men. The summit is crowned by the 
shrine of Meeran H ossein whose history has been related in Chapter II. 
The shrill 3 is endowed with three villnaes, the average annual revenue 
of whi'h is Rupees 4.367. Immediately around the shrme aec the 
residences of the khadims or servitors. Jubhar Khan, Chamherlain 
in llie time of Akbar, built the mosque, and the present conspicuous 
gateway, from which there is a magnificent view of the surrounding 
country, was built by Guman^ee Bao Sindia, 

42. Fort of A j mere . — There is a massive square fortified palace 
built by Akhar on tlie north side of the citw wliieh from 1818 to 1863 
was uved as tlie Rajputana Arsenal, but has now been turned into a 
Tehsil and treasury. It is a prominent object in the landscape from all 
parts of the valley, but has no great pretensions to beauty. 'Ihe marble 
palaces on the artificial embankment of the Ana Sagar are now occupied 
by the Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner as re-sidences and offices; 
and their beauty has been much m.arred by the additions necessary to 
convert tliera into modernized houses. New and more commodious 
C' uit houses have been commenced and the offices will be removed 
thither when they are completed. 

The city of Ajmere is in l.atitudo 26° 26' 30" and longitude 74° 39' 
81 '. It is 677 miles from Bombay and 228 miles from Agra. 

43. Beawiir . — The thriving town of Beawnr or Nyannggnr next 
claims notice as the chief mart of the cotton trade and the only other 
municipality in the district. The income of the iminieipaiity in 1873 
was ItupeeB 17,035, of which sum Bupees 15,457 were contributed 
by octroi. The incidence of taxation per head of population was Rupees 
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1-1&-6, while ill Ajmere in the s.ime year it was 13 annas 2 picB. The 
reserve in the hands oE the municipality at the end of 1S72-73 was 
Rupees 14', 409. In the previous 3 'ear it was over Rupees 17 000. 

44. Nyanag’gur is the only town in Mhairwarra and is the creation 
of Colonel Dixon. Before 1835 there was only a small village of some 
30 or 40 houses, close to the Cantonment of Beawur, on the site of the 
present town. Colonel Dixon issued notifications of his intention to 
build a town, and in due course candidates for 40 shops appeared. The 
work was then commenced; the streets were marked off at right angles, 
the main streets having a breadth of 72 feet and being planted on each side 
with trees. Mohallas were allotted to the different castes, and as the 
town grew and prospered, Government sanctioned the building of a wall 
of stone set in mud and plastered outside, which cost Rupees 23,840, 
and which has lasted exceedingly well. Colonel Dixon estimated the 
population in 1848 at 9,000 souls, but at that time it was pmbably not 
so large. The towm now contains 2,021 houses, with a population, accord- 
ing to the census of 1872, of 9,544 souls. The houses are generally of 
masonry with slab-roofs. Thei'e is a colony of smiths, whose iron work 
is exported to Ajmere. Meywar and Marwar, and also a colony of dyers. 

46. Kekree . — With the exception of the town of Kusseerabad, 
which has grown up with che cantonments, there are no other towns in 
the distiict with a population above 5.000. Kekree has about 5,000. 
The town is SO^miles fiom Ajmere, and in the early years of British rule 
bid fair to rival Ajmere as a trading mart. It has, however, been long 
in a declining state.- Except its position as regards native territory, the 
town possesses no advantages in itself. Water of any kind is scarce, and 
sweet water can only be obtained from wells sunk in the bed of the 
tank adjoining the town. Kekree has a wall and is the residence of an 
Extra Assistant-Commissioner, whose duties, since the Istumiardars of 
the adjoining pergunnabs have been invested w'ith Magisterial and Police 
pow'ers, have been much diminished. The present officer is a brother of 
the Raja of Bhinai, the chief talookdar in the district, and the appoint- 
ment was made with the view of encouraging the gentry of the district 
to take a greater interest in its administration. 

46. Pooshhur , — The great sanctity of its lake, equalled, according 
to Colonel Tod, only by that of Mansarowar in Thibet, and its annual 
fair, entitle Pooshkuv to separate mention. The town is lucturesquely 
situated on the lake with hills on three sides; on the fourth side the sands 
drifted from the plains of Marwar have formed a complete bar to the 
w'aters oE the lake, which has no outlet, though the filtration through the 
sand-hills is considerable. The lake is fed from the Nagpaliar, and is in 
the form of an ellipse. On three sides, bathing ghats have been con- 
structed, and nearly all the princely and wealthy families of Rajpootana 
have houses round the margin. The principal ones are those built by 
Raja Man of Jeypoor, Abel 3^3 Bai the Queen of Holkar, Jowabir Mull 
of Bhurtpoor, and Raja Bijay Sing of Marwar. The piety or shrewd- 
ness of the Brahmans has provided places of worship for pilgrims of eve’y 
sect, and there are 42 temples in the town. Before creation commenced, 
Brahma is said to have collected all the celestials to this place and to 
have liere performed the- Yuga. Here Bavitre, the wife of Brahma. 

c 
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disappeared on the hill to the south ot the lake, where is her shrine. 
The most conspicuous and most famous temple in the town is that of 
Brahma, said to be the only one dedicated to him in India. It was built 
by Gokul Pak, a Minister of Sindia, and cost about a lakh and a half of 
rupees. Another temple, built by Ana Deo, about 600 years ago, is 
that of Varahaiee or the Boar, the second incarnation of ^Hshnu. The 
whole place teems with sanctity, and in accordance with ancient charters 
no living thing is allowed to be put to death within the limits of holy 
Pooshkur. 

47. The population is about 3,750 and consists almost entirely of 
Brahmans. Of these there are two sects, those of Bara Bas and those 
of Chhota Bas. The former are the older inhabitants and have held the 
lands of Pooshkur in jagire since long before the Mogul hlmpire. These 
two sects have been perpetually at variance, and in the oldest charter on 
record Jahangir provided for the division of offerings to the Brahmans 
allotting two-thirds to the Bara Bas, and one-third to the Chhota 
Bas. Sawai J ey Sing of J eypoor is said to have investigated the claims 
of the rival sects, and, having come to the conclusion that the Brahmans 
of the Bara Bas were not of pure descent, to have appointed the others 
his Purohits. The Brahmans of the Bara Bas number, however, among 
their Jajmans all the other Chiefs of' Eajpootana. 

48. The fair at Pooshkur takes place inJOctober or November, and, 
like other religious fairs, is used as an opportunity for trade. It is 
attended by about 100,000 pilgrims, who bathe in the sacred lake. In 
1872 the quantity of merchandize and the number of animals brought for 
sale was below the average — there were about 700 horses, 1,850 camels, 
and 1,200 bullocks. The horses are chiefly Marwaree and Kathiawar, 
and the Native Cavalry Regiments serving in Eajpootana generally send 
parties to purchase remounts. 

49. Other towns , — The remaining towns in the district may be 
more briefly dismissed. Bhinai, Massooda, Sawar, Baghera, and Pisan- 
gun are the chief towns of their perguunahs, and the residence of their 
respective Thakoors. There is ah old Jain Temple at Pisangun, which 
derives its name from its being situated near the Priya Sangama, or 
junction of the Saraswatee and Sagarmatee streams. Kharwa is cele- 
brated for its tank. Deolia, Bandanwara, and Govindghur have each a 
popnation of about 3,000. Among the kbalsa villages, Ramsar 
boasts of a large talao from which it derives its name. Srinuggur is 
famous as the seat of tlie former power of the Puar Rajpoots, who were 
dispossessed by the Gors, and whose representative is now Tbakoor of 
Eanasar in Bickanecr. Rajghur was held by the Gor Rajpoots before 
the ascendancy of the Rahtores, and was given in jaghire in 1874 to the 
descendants of ite original rulers, 

chapter it. 

History of Aj merc’-M/tairwitrra, 

Part 1. — A} mere, 

50. LegdoiJary history of Aja, — The early history of Ajmerc is, 
aS might be expected, legendary in its character, and commences with the 
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rule o£ the Chohans, the last born of the Agni-kiilas and the most 
valiant of the Rajpoot races. According to tradition, the fort and citj’’ 
of Ajmere were founded by Raja Aja, a descendant of Auhal, the first 
Chohan, in the year 145 A, D. Aja at first attempted to build a fort 
on the Nagpahar or Serpent Hill and the site chosen by him is still 
pointed out. His evil genius, however, destroyed in the night the walls 
erected in the day .and Aja determined to build on the hill now known 
as Taraghur. Here he constructed a fort which he called Garh Bitli, and 
in the valley known as Indurkot he built a town which he called after 
his own name, and which has become famous as Ajmere. This Prince is 
generally known by the name of Ajapal, which, Colonel Tod explains, 
was derived from the fact that he was a goat-herd,'^ whose piety in sup- 
plying one of the saints of Pooshkur with goat^s milk procured him a 
territory.'^ The name probably suggested the myth, and it is more 
reasonable to suppose that the appellation was given to him when at 
the close of his life he became a hermit, and ended his days at the gorge 
on the hills about 10 miles from Ajmere, which is still venerated as the 
temple of Ajapal, 

51. Oiher Chohan Princes , — With the next name on the Chohan 
genealogy we pass into the region of history. Dola Rae joined in "resist- 
ing the Mussvilman invaders under Mahomed Kasim, and was slain by 
them in A.D. 685. His successor, Manika Rae, founded Sambhar, and 
the Chohan Princes thereafer adopted the title of Sambri Rao, From 
his reign till 1034'A.D. there is a gap in the annals, In that year 
Sultan Mahmood on his expedition against the temple of Somnath 
crossed the desert from Mooltan and presented himself before the walls 
of Ajmere. The reigning Prince, Beelundeo, was totally unprepared for 
resistance : the country was ravaged, and the town, which had 'been 
abandoned by its inhabitants, was plundered. The fort of Taraghur, 
however, held out, and as Mahmood had no leisure to engage in sieges, 
he propeeded'on his destructive course'to Guzerat. Beelundeo was suc- 
ceeded by Beesaldeo, or Visala Deva, who is best remembered by the lake 
which he constructed at Ajmere, still called the Beesal Sagar. Beesaldeo 
was a renowned Prince. He extended his territory at the expense of the 
Rajas of Delhi and subdued the hill tribes of Mhairwavra, whom he 
made drawers of water in the streets of Ajmere. At the close of his life 
he is said to have become a Mussulman, to have resigned bis kingdom 
and to have retired into obscurity at Dhundar. His grandson. Ana, con- 
structed the embankment which forms the Ana Sagar Lake, on , w'hioh 
Jehangir subsequently built the marble palace in which he received 
Sir Thomas Roe, the Ambassador of James I. Someshwar, the third in 
descent from Ana, married the daughter of Anangpal, the Tuar King of 
Delhi, and his son was Prithvi Raja, the last of the Chohans, who was 
adopted by Anangpal and thus became King of Delhi and Ajmere.- 

52. Prithvi Raja) Chohan^ and Shahal-ud-dint'—T.t is matter of 
common history how Prithvi Raja opposed Shahab-ud-din in his inva- 
sion of India in the years of 1191 and 1193 A.D., how in the latter 
year he was utterly defeated and put to death in cold blood. Shahab- 
ud-din shortly afterwards took Ajmere, massacred all the inhabitants 
who opposed him and reserved the rest for slavery. After this execution 

c 2 
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he made over the country to a relation of Prithvi Kaja under an engage- 
ment for a heavy tribute. In the following year Sliahab-ud-din prose- 
cuted his conquests by the destruction of the Eahtore Kingdom of 
Kanouj, an event of considerable importance in the history of Ajmere, 
in that it led to the emigration of the greater part of the Eahtore 
clan from Kanouj to Marwar. 

53. Kutb-ud-din. — The new Eaja of Ajmere was soon reduced to 
perplexities by a pretender, and Kutb-ud-din Eibak, the founder of the 
Slave Dynasty at Delhi, marched to his relief. Hemraj, the pretender, 
was defeated, and Kutb-ud-din, having appointed a Governor of his own 
faith to control the Eaja, proceeded with his expedition to Guzerat. 
A few years afterwards, however, the Eaja, uniting with the Bahtores 
and the Mhairs, attempted independence. Kubt-ud-din marched -from 
Delhi in the height of the hot season and shut up the Eaja in the fort. 
Here finding no means of escape he ascended the funeral pile, as is 
related in the Taj-ul Maasir. Kutb-ud-din then marched against the 
confederated Eajpoots and Mhairs, but was defeated and wounded, and 
obliged to retreat to Ajmere, where he was besieged by the confederate 
army. A strong reinforcement from Ghazoee, however, caused the enemy 
to raise the siege, and Kutb-ud-din annexed the country to the king- 
dom of iJelhi, and made over the charge of the fort of Taraghur lo an 
officer of his own, Syud flossein, whose subsequent tragical fate has 
caused him to be enrolled in the list of martyrs, and whose shrine is still 
the most conspicuous object on the hill fort he was unable to defend. 
On the death of Kutb-ud-din in A.D, 1310 the Eahtores joined the 
Chobans and made a night attack upon the fort. The garrison was 
taken unprepared and massacred to a man. Their tombs, as well as 
those of Syud Hossein and his celebrated horse, may still be seen on 
Taraghur in the enclosure, which bears the name of ‘ Gunj Shahidan” 
or Treasury of Martyrs. 

54). Bana Kumhho of Shams-ud-diu Altamsh, the suc- 

cessor of Kutb-ud-din, restored the authority of the Kings of Delhi, 
and it was maintained till the disastrous invasion of Tamerlane. By 
that time a number of independent Mahomedan kingdoms had been 
established, of which the chief were Bijapoor, Golconda, Guzerat, and 
Malwa. Eana Kumbho of Meywar profited by the relaxation of all 
authority which ensued upon the sack of Delhi, and the extinction of 
the house of Tughlak to take possession of Ajmere, but on his assas- 
Eination the territory fell into the hands of the Kings of Malwa, 
with whom the Eana had been perpetually at variance and for 15 years 
had waged war. 


55. Kitigs of Malwa . — The Kings of Malwa obtained possession 
in A. D. 14-69 and held Ajmere tili-the death of Mahmood TI in A.D. 

Maldeo R.htorc 1631, when the Kingdom of Malwa was 
annexed to that of Guzerat. The dome over 
the shrine of Khwaja Mueiyyin-ud-din Chisti was built by these 
Kings, and a mosque within the Durgah precincts was also built by 
them. Od the death of Mahmood II, Maldeo Eahtore, who had juat 
euccceded , to the throne of Marwar, too^ possesssion of Ajmere among 
other conquest*. He improved the fortrcEs of Taraghur and com- 
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menced the construction of a lift to raise water to the fort from the 
Nur Chashma spring- at the foot of the hill. The work still stands 
as solid as on the day it was built, but the scheme was never carried 
to completion. The Kahtores held Ajmere for ‘•4 years., but the country 
was one of the earh'est acquisitions of Akba'-, and f.o n 1556 A. D. to 
the reig-n of Mahomed Shah, a period of 194 years, Ajmere was an 
integral portion of the Mogul Empire. 

56. Mogul Emperors , — In the time of Akbar, Ajmere gave its name 
to a Subah which included the whole of Rajpootaua, The district of 
Ajmere was an appanage of the royal residence, which was temporarily 
fixed there in this and suhsequent reigns both as a pleasant retreat 
and in order to maintain the authority of the Empire among the 
surrounding Chiefs. Akbar made a pilgrimage to the tomb of the 
Saint Khwaja Mueiyyin-ud-din Chisti, and built a fortified palace just 
outside the city. Jahangir and Shah Jehan both spent much time at 
the “ Dar-nl-Khair,’' and during the war with Meywar and Marwar, 
which was brought about by the bigotry of Aurungzeb, Ajmere was 
the head-quarters of that Emperor, who nearly lost his throne here in 
1679 by the combination of Prince Akbar with the enemy. 

57. Bahtores of Marwar , — On the death of theSynds, in 1720 A. P., 
A jit Singh, son of Jeswunt Singh of Marwar, found his opportunity in 
the weakness, consequent ou the decline of the Mogul Empire, toseizeon 
Ajmere and killed the Imperial Government. He coined money in his 
own name and set up every emblem of sovereign rule. Mahomed Shah 
collected a large army and invested Taraghur. The fort held out for 
four months, when Ajit Sing agreed to surrender his conquest* Ten years 
later Abhay Sing, the accomplice in the assassination of bis own father, 
Ajit Sing, was appointed by Mahomed Shah Viceroy of Ahmedabad and 
Ajmere, and Ajmere became practically a portion of Marwar. The 
parricide, Bakht Singh, obtained Nagor and Jhalor from his brother 
Abhay Sing. Abhay Sing was succeeded by Bam Sing, who demanded 
the surrender of Jhalor from his uncle, Bakht Sing. The demand and 
the insolence of Ram Sing culminated in the battle of Mertra, where 
Bam Sing was defeated and forced to fly. He determined on calling in the 
aid of the Mahrattas, and at Ujain found the camp of J ey Appa Sindia, 
who readily embraced the opportunity of interference. Meanwhile the 
career of Bakht Sing had been terminated by the poisoned robe, the gift 
of the Jeypoor Ranee, and Bijay Sing, son of Batht Sing, opposed the 
Mahrattas, He was defeated and fled to Nagor, w/hieh withstood a yearns 
siege, though meanwhile all the country submitted to Ram Sing. At 
the end of this period two foot-soldiers, a Rajpoot and an Afghan, offered 
to sacrifice themselves for -the safety of Bi jay Sing by the assassination 
of the Mahratta leader. The offer was accepted ; the assassins feigning 
a violent quarrel procured access to Jey Appa and stabbed him in front 
of his tent. The siege languished for six months more, hut a compro- 
mise was eventually agreed on. Bijay Sing surrendered to the Mahrafc- 
tas in full sovereignty the fortress and district of Ajmere as 
“ Mundkati,’^ or compensation for the blood of Jey Appa. The Mahrattas 
on their side abandoned the cause of Ram Sing. A fixed triennial 
tribute was to be paid to the Mahratta* by Bijay Sing, 'Ihe tomb of 
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Jey Appa is at Pooshlvur, and till 1860 three villages of Aj mere were 
set apart in jaghire for the expenses of the tomb. Ram Sin^ obtained 
the Marwar and Jeypoor share of the Sambhur Lake and resided there 
until his death. These events occurred in 1756 A. D. 

58. Mahrattas . — For 31 years the Mahvattas held undisturbed pos. 
session of Ajmere, till in 1787, on the invasion of Jeypoor by Madajee 
Siudia, the Jeyj'oor Raja called oii the Kahtores for aid against the 
common foe. The call was promptly answered, and at the battle of 
Tonga the Mahrattas suffered a signal defeat. The Bahtores retook 
Ajmere driving out Mirza Anwar Beg, the Mahratta G-overnor, and 

- annulled their tributary engagements. The success was however 
transient, for in three years^ time the Mahrattas, led by De Boigne, 
redeemed the disgrace of Tonga by the battle of Patan, where the 
Kachhwahas held aloof and the Rabtoies ignomiuiously fled. Madajee 
Sindia and De ^Boigne then marched on Ajmere, The Itahtore army 
was drawn out on the 'plains of Merta, but was surprised and cut to 
pieces by De Boigne, and Ajmere in the year 1791 reverted to the Mah- 
rattas, who held it till its cession to the British Government in 1818 
A. D. 

59. Cesnon to the British Government. Dhanraj was Gov- 

ernor of Ajmere during the three years it was held by the Bahtores. 
The best known of the Mahratta Subadars was Govind Rao, who 
appears to have been a strong and good Governor. By the Treaty of 
the 25th June 1818, Doulul Bao Sindia after the Pindari War ceded 
the district of Ajmere, valued in the Treaty at Rupees 5,05,484, to the 
British Government, and on the 26th July 1818, Mr, Wilder, the first 
Superintendent of Ajmere, received charge of the district from Bappu 
Sindia, the last Mahratta Subadars. 

60. Dynastic cIianyes.—THie dynasties which have ruled Ajmere may 
thus be succinctly shown 
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„ 1818 British Government. 

61. The mutiny of 1857 . — The history of Ajmere from 1818 is the 
history of its administration. The long roll of battles and sieges is 
cloBod. The district worn out by the incessant warfare of half a century 
nt length enjoys rest, and the massive buttleraouts of Taragliur begin 
to crumble in a secure pence. The mutiny of 1857 passed like a 
cloud over the province. On the 28th May two Eegiments of Bengal 
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Infantry and a Battery of Bengal Artillery mutinied at Nusseerabad. 
The European residents, however, were sufBeiently protected by a Regi- 
ment of Bombay Infantry, and the Treasury and Magazine at Ajmere 
were adequately guarded by a detachment of the Mhairwarra Battalion. 
There was no interruption of Civil Government. The mutinous regi- 
ments marched direct to Delhi and the agricultural classes did not share 
in the revolt. 


PART II. 

History of Mhairwarra. 

62. THrst intercourse with the country , — The bistory of Mhair- 
warra before the occupation of Ajmere by the British authorities in 1818 
is practically a blank. Hardly anything was known of the country 
except that it was a difficult hilly tract inhabited by an independent and 
plundering race who cared not for agriculture and who supplied 
their wants at the expense of the surrounding territories. Sawaee Jey 
Sing of Jeypoor had penetrated no further than Jak in an endeavour to 
subdue the country, and Ameer Khan had failed in an attempt to chastise 
the plunderers of Jak and Chang. 

63. Mr. Wilder, the first Superintendent of Ajmere, entered into 
agreements with the villages of Jak, Shamghur, Lulua, Kana Khera, 
and Kheta Khera, the nucleus of what is now Ajmere-Mbairwarra, bind- 
ing them to abstain from plunder. The pledge, however, was little re- 
spected or could not really be enforced by the headmen, and in March 1819 
a force was detached from N usseerabad for the attack of these places. 
No opposition was -encountered, the villages were taken one after the 
other, and all levelled to the ground. The inhabitants escaped into the 
adjacent hills, which Mr. Wilder, who accompanied the force, describes 
as an “ impenetrable jungle. Strong police posts were stationed at Jak, 
Shamghur, and Lulua. 

64). Conquest of the country , — In November 1320 a general insur- 
rection broke out. The police posts were cut off, and the men composing 
them were killed. The thorough subjugation of the country was then 
determined on. , A force stronger than the former retook Jak, Lulua 
and Shamghur, and after some correspondence with the Governments of 
Oodeypoor and Jodhpoor, and promised co-operation on their part, the 
force advanced inio Meywar aud Marwar-Mhairwarra to punish the 
refugees of Jak, Lulua, aud Shamghur, and the men who had given 
them an asylum. 

65. Borwa was the first village of which possession was taken and 
the attack was then directed against Hatbun, where, however, a repulse 
was sustained with a loss of 3 killed and 23 wounded. In the night, 
however, the garrison evacuated the fort. The troops then marched to 
Berar, which Uifter some show of fighting fell into their hands. The 
capture of Maudlan and Basawaia followed, and a strong detachment 
was then sent against Kot Kirana and Baggri in Marwar-Mhairwarra. 
These were taken possession of and made over to Jodhpoor, and the 
reverses of the Mhairs reached their culminating point in the capture of 
Rnmghur, whither most of the chief men had retreated. These were 
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nearly all killed or wounded or taken prisoners, and the remaining 
strongholds submitted in rapid succession. A detachment of cavalry 
and infantry was left at Jak, and the main body withdrew at the close of 
January 18^1, the campaign having lasted three months. 

66. Arrangements for the admini^fralion. — Captain Tod in the 
name of the Raua undertook the administration of the portion belonging 
to Meywar. He appointed a Governor, built the fort of Todghur in 
the centre of the tract, raised a corps of 600 matchlockroen for this 
special service and commenced to collect revenue. A different policy 
was pursued by the Court of Jodhpoor. The villages which bad been 
decided to belong to Marwar were made over to the adjoining Thakoors; 
there was no controlling authority and no unity of administration. 
Ajmere brought all its share under direct management, but at first the 
Thakoors of Massooda and Kharwa were held responsible for the estab- 
lishment of order under the superintendence of Mr. Wilder. It soon 
appeared that this triple Government was no Government, the crim- 
inals of one portion found security in another, the country became infest- 
ed with murderous gangs, and the state of Mhairwarra was even worse 
than before the conquest. Under these ciicumstanees it was determined 
that the three portions should be brought under the management of 
one officer, vested with full authority in civil and criminal matters, 
and that a battalion of eight companies of 70 men each should be enrolled 
from among the Mhairs. 

67. Treaties wiik Oodegpoor and Jodhpoor.—-l!:\i&n&goi\ii,^\ms with 
Oodeypoor resulted in the Treaty of May 18£3 by which the manage- 
ment of Meywar-Mbairwarra, consisting of 76 villges, was made over 
to tlie British Government for a period of 10 years, the Bana agreeing to 
pay Rupees 15,000 a year to cover civil and military expenses. 

68. In Mai'ch 1324; a similar engagement was after some diffi- 
culty concluded by Mr. Wilder with the Jodhpoor Durbar. It was 
arranged that the sum of Rupees 15,000 should be annually paid on account 
ot civil and military expenses, the Maharana and the Maharaja receiving 
in each case the revenue of their respective portions. 

69. In March 1833 the arrangement with Meywar was continued 
for a further period of eight years, the Rana agreeing to pay Rupees 
20 ,Oij 0 Chittoree or Rupees 16,000 Kaldar on account of civil and 
military expenses. On the 23rd October 1835 the arrangement with 
Marwar was extended for a further period of nine years. The transfer 
of the Jodhpoor territory was only partial ; many villages were left in 
the hands of the bordering Thakoors. though nominally under the Police ' 
superintendence of the British authorities. Twenty villages were made 
over by the first Treaty, and by the second Treaty seven villages were 
added, but these latter were returned to Marwar in 1842. The average 
yearly amount collected from the Marwar villages until Colonel Dixon’s 
settlement was Rupees 6,403; Colonel Dixon^s assessment was Rupees 
7,972. 

70. Administration of Colonel Hall. — Colonel Hall was the first 
officer appointed to the charge of the newly acquired district, and he 
ruled Mhairwarra for 13 years. He was fettered fay no instructions, 
and was left to provide for the due administration of the country. In 
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his Report, prepared in 1834, he describes the^ system he adopted. Civil 
and criminal justice were adnainistered by punchayet or arbitration. In 
civil cases the procedure was as follows ; — The plaintiff presented his 
case in writing, and the defendant, being summoned, was required to 
write a counter-statement. An order was then passed for the parties to 
name their respecuve arbitrators, the numbers on each side being unli- 
mited, but equal. The appointment of an umpire was found unneces- 
sary. The parties then wrote a bond to forfeit a certain amount, gener- 
ally one-fourth or one-third of the amount at issue if they should after- 
wards deviate from the decision of the punchayet. The punchayet was 
then assembled and an agreement taken from its members to decide 
according to equity and to pay a fine of so much if they do not. A 
native functionary then assembled the punchayet, summoned the wit- 
nesses and recorded the proceedings to their close. When a decision 
was arrived at, the result was made known to the parties who were enti- 
tled to record their assent or dissent. If two-thirds of the punchayet 
agreed, the question was settled. If the losing side dissented and paid 
the forfeit, a new punchayet was chosen by special order of the Superin- 
tendent. ^ 

71. Criminal cases in which the evidence was unsatisfactory were 
also referred to punchayet. Four months' imprisonment in irons was 
the usual sentence on conviction for minor offences, unless the crime had 
been denied. The jail was made self-supporting : each prisoner was 
supplied with one seer of barley-meal daily and with nothing else, but 
if the prisoner wished, he might furnish his own flour. On his release, 
he was obliged to pay for his food and for his share of the jail establish- 
ment as well as for any clothing which might have been given him, 
and this system of recovering the jail 'expenses from the prisoners and 
their relations lasted till Colonel Dixon's death, when on the representa- 
tion of Captain Rrooke it was abolished in the year 1358. The prison- 
ers worked from daylight till noon in the hot weather and from noon 
till evening in the cold weather. 

72. The revenue was collected by estimate of the crop, one-third 
of the produce being the Government share, except in some special cases. 
The estimate was made by a writer on the part of Government assisted 
by the patels, the putwaree and the respectable landowners. If a 
dispute arose, the worst and best portions of the field were cut and a 
mean taken. An appeal against the estimate was allowed to the Super- 
intendent. The prices current in the country for 10 or 12 miles round 
were then taken an average struck, and this assumed as the rate for cal- 
culating the money payment to be made. Cultivators who broke up new 
land or made wells received leases authorizing them to hold at one-sixth 
and one-eighth of the produce. The headmen of the villages paid one- 
fonrth. 

73. The system of administration adopted for Mhairwarra ha^ 
been given in some detail, since it possesses an historical value as being 
that under which the country throve till 1861, the year of Colonel 
Dixon's regular settlement, and which, according to the opinion of all 
competent observers, was eminently successful. Mhairwarra was, no 
doubt, fortunate in obtaining rulers like Colonel Hall and Colonel Dixon, 
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-and Government was fortunate in enjoying the services of such officers. 
Colonel Hall remained at his post from 1823 to 1836, and his successor, 
Colonel Dixon, governed Mhairwarra till 184-2. In the year Ajmere was 
added to his charge, but though Mhairwarra was under an Assistant 
Commissioner, still Colonel Dixon as Commissioner lived there the 
greater portion of every year till his death at Beawur in 1857. Both 
officers devoted their whole time and energy to their charge, and to them 
is due the regeneration of Mhairwarra and the reclamation of the Mhairs 
from a predatory life to habits of honest industry. 

74-. Nothing can more plainly speak to the great social change 
which has been wrought in the inhabitants of Mhairwarra than the 
deserted and ruined state of their ancient villages. These were formerly 
invariably perched upon hills in inaccessible places for the sake of safety 
from the attacks of their fellowmen and of wild beasts. The adoption 
of habits of industry and agriculture has rendered the retention of 
such dwellings alike unnecessary and inconvenient. The old villages 
are now nearly deserted and are fast falling into decay. New hamlets 
have sprung up everywhere in the valleys, and the tend ency to settle 
near the cultivated land is still on the increase. ' 


CHAPTER III. 

On Tenures. 

75. The land tenures of Ajmere are, as might be expected, entirely 
analogous to those prevailing in the adjacent Native States, and though 
they have been almost systematically misunderstood at head-quarters, 
yet the vts inertics of the province has sufficed to prevent their being 
interfered with except in the one instance of the mouzahwar settle- 
ment of 1850. The soil is broadly divided into two classes, khalsa or 
the private domain of the Crown, and land held in estates or baronies 
by feudal Chiefs originally under an obligation of military service, 
Khalsa land again might be alienated by the Crown either as an endow- 
ment of a religious institution or as a reward for service to an indivi- 
dual and his heirs. Such grants, when they comprised a whole village 
or half a village, are called jaghires, and 51 whole villages and 3 half 
villages have been alienated in this way. 

76. Khalsa . — The basis of the land system of Rajp'ootana is that 
the State is in its khalsa lauds the immediate and actual proprietor 
standing in the same relation to the cultivators of the soil as the feudal 
Chiefs do to the tenants on their estates. The jaghiredars who are 
assignees of the rights of the State have the same rights as the State 
itself. 

77. Prom ancient times it has been the custom in the khalsa 
lands of Ajmere that those who permanently improved land by sinking 
wells and constructing embankments for the storage of water acquired 
thereby certain rights in the soil so improved. These rights are summed 
up and contained in the term “biswadaree,*’ a. name which is synony- 
mouB with the term Bapota’' in Mey war and Marwar, and with the 
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term “ mii'as ” in Southei’U India, both words signifying heritable land. 
A cultivator who had thus improved land was considered protested 
from ejectment as long as be paid the customary share of the produce, 
and had a right to sell, mortgage, or make gifts of the well or embank- 
raent on which he had expended bis capital, such transfer carrying with 
it the transfer of the improved land. These privileges were hereditary 
and practically constitute proprietary right, aud hence the term 
biswadar^’ has come to mean owner.'" 

78. In a district like Ajmere, where the rainfall is no precarious, 
unirrigated land was hardly regarded, and possessed but little value. 
The State was considered owner of this as well as of the waste. No 
man, in fact, cultivated the same unirrigated fields continuously, and 
the village .boundaries were undefined. The State had the right to locate 
new hamlets and new tenants j to give leases to strangers who were 
willing to improve the land, aud to collect dues for grazing from all 
tenants, whether biswadars or not The State, in short, held exactly the 
same position in the khalsa lands as a large Talookdar in his estate. 

79. Mr. Wilder and Mr. Middleton, the first Superintendents of 
Ajmere, have recorded their opinion that the waste lands weie the pro- 
perty of the State. Mr. Cavendish, their successor, whose experience was 
gained in the North-Western Proi'inees, oonsidered them the property 
of the community. Mr. Edmonstone, who made a ten years’ settlement 
in 1885, investigated the question, and was clearly of opinion that the 
State was the owner. In his Settlement Eeport, dated I2th May 1836, 
he writes that the opinion of Sir Thomas Munro as regards the tenures 
in Arcot seems to him peculiarly adapted to the tenures of Ajmere, and 
is entirely consistent with all the information he possessed. The Sirkar 
from ancient times has everywhere granted waste land in “ inam free 
of every rent or claim, and appears in all such parts to have consideied 
the waste exclusively as its own property. It may be objected that, if 
tnis is the case, the State may give away the whole lands of a village, 
and injure the inhabitants by depriving them of their pastures. It 
certainly might give away the whole, but whether the exercise of the 
right would be injurious to the inhabitanfs would depend upon circum- 
stances. If the lands, according to the general custom of the country, 
were left uninclosed, there would be no injury, as the cattle of the village 
w'ould graze on them whenever the crops were off the ground. If the 
lands were inclosed, the inhabitants would be no worse off than those of 
many other villages whose lands are entirely cultivated and inclosed, 
and who are in consequence often obliged to send their cattle during 
the dry season to graze in distant jungles.'’^ And again the Sirkar 
possesses by the usage of the country the absolute right to diposa 
of the waste in all villages which are miras as well as in those which 
are not. 

80. When Colonel Dixon commenced his tank embankments in 
1842, he acted as a steward to a great estate. He founded new hamlets 
where he thought fit ; he gave leases at privileged rates to those who 
were willing to dig wells j and distributed the lauds under the new tanks 
to strangers whom he located in hamlets in the ■w’aste. In no instance 
did the. old biswadars imagine for a moment that their rights were being 
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invaded, nor did they consider that they were entitled to any rent or 
malikana from the new comers. Colonel Dixon classed old and new 
comers together as biswadars with the same rights as to sale and 
mortgage. 

81. Such was the tenure of the khalsa lands of Ajmere till 1849, 
when the village boundaries were for the first time demarcated, and undfer 
the orders of Mr. Thomason a village settlement was introduced. This 
settlement effected a radical change in the tenure. It transformed the 
cultivating communities of the khalsa, each member of which possessed 
certain rights in improved land in his actual possession, but who, as a 
community, possessed no rights at all, into Bhy.achara proprietary bodies. 
The essence of the mouziihwar system is that a defined area of land, 
that namely which is inclosed within the village boundaries, in declared 
to be the property of the village community, and the community consists 
of all those who are recorded as owners of land in the village. Even 
now the change is hardly understood and is not appreciated by the people. 
Daily petitions are filed by men anxious to improve the waste land of a 
village, praying that Government will giant them leases in its capacity 
of landlord. In many cases, where Colonel Dixon established a new 
hamlet., he assessed it separately from the parent village, that is, the 
levenue assessed on each resident of the hamlet was added np and 
announced to the hamlet, the waste remaining the common propeity of 
the parent village and of the hamlet. In 1867 these hamlets were 
formed into distinct villages, the waste adjacent to the hamlet being 
attacheil to it, the biswadars of the parent village retaining no right 
over this land nor imagining that they possess any. In this way there 
are now 189 villages in Ajmere against 85 at the time of Colonel Dixon’s 

settlement. 

82. Until the mouzahwar settlement of 1849, therefore, the tenure 
in the district was ryotwar. The State owned the land, but allowed 
ceitain rights to tenants who had spent capital on permanent improve- 
ments in the bind so improved. This bundle of rights gradually canae 
to be considered proprietary right, and since 1849 the State has 
abandoned its right of ownership over unimproved land. 

83. Istumrar . — The tenure of the feudal Chiefs of Ajmere was 
originally identical with that of the Chiefs in the Native States of 
Kajpootana. 'I he estates were jaghires held on condition of military 
service and liable to vaiious feudal incidents. Colonel Tod, in his 
Kaj.isthan, Volume I, page 167, thus sums up the result of his enquiries 
into the tenure 

A grant of an estate is for the life of the holder, with inheritance- 
for his offspring in lineal descent or adoption, with the sanction of the 
Prince, and resumable for crime or incapacity ; this reversion and power 
of resumption being marked by the usual ceremonies on each lapse of 
the grantee, of sequC'tration (zabti), of relief (nnzzerana), of homage and 
investiture of the heir. ” 

From all that can be discovered the original tenure of the istumrar 
estates of Ajmere is exactly described in the above quotation. The 
grants were life grants, carrying with them a condition of military 
aervice, but like all similar tenures they tended to become hereditary. 
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f4. None of these estates overpaid revenue till the time of the 
Mahrattas in 1755 A. D. To enfi.rce the condition of military service 
was for these freebooters as unnecessary as it would have been impolitic, 
a hd in lieu of Service they assessed a sum upon each estate which pre- 
-sumably bore some relation to the number of horse and foot-soldiers 
which each Chieftain had up to that time been required to furnish. The 
assessment, however, was very unequal, and varied with the power of the 
Mahrattas to exact"it, the smaller Chiefs paying a very much larger 
proportion of their income than their more powerful brethreu who were 
likely to re«ist, and whom it might he difficult to coerce. On the cession 
of the district in 1818, these Chieftains were found paying a certain 
sum under the denomination of mamla” or “ain^’ and a number of 
extra cesses wliieh amounted on the whole to half as much again as the 
inatnla. These extra cesses were collected till 1841, w'hen on the repre- 
sentiition of Colonel Sutherland, Commissioner of Ajraere, they were 
abandoned. In 1830, 1839, and 1841 Government had declared that 
the estates were liable to re-assessment, but these orders were never acted 
upon, nor even communicated to those concerned, and the Chiefs who at 
a very early period of our rule, perhaps even before it, bad acquired the 
title of istumrardars, no doubt considered themselves as holders at a fixed 
and permanent quit-rent. This belief of theirs was strengthened by • 
the action of Government in 1841, when all extra cesses were remitted 
and the demand of the State limited to the amount which had been 
assessed by the Mahiattas nearly a century before. This tenure has been 
carefully investigated within the last two years, and the final orders of 
Government were conveyed in the letter from the Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment of India to the addiess of the Chief Comraissionei’, No. 94R., 
dated 17th June 1873, His Excellency in Council consented to waive 
the right of G''veri>ment in the matter of re-assessment, and to declare 
the present assessments of the Chiefs to be fixed in perpetuity. The 
concession was accompanied by a declaration of the liability of the 
estates to pay nuzzerana, and the conditions on which the estates are 
held have been incorporated in the Sunnnd granted to each istumiardar. 
The estates descend to the eldest son, and a very strict system of entail 
has been establisiied. 

85. The tenure of land in the istumrar estates, as between the 
istumrardar and his tenants, has never formed the subject .of judicial 
investigation, nor have the recent settlement operations been extended 
to the istumrar area. Tlie prevailing opinion is that the cultivators are 
all ten.'inls-at-will, l.ut at the time of Mr. Cavendish's enquiry in 18^9, 
many of the istumrardars admitted that their tenants pos'^essed certain 
rights in improved land, and on this subject the opinion of Colonel 
Dixon, as convej'ed in a Meraoiandum addressed to Sir Henry Law- 
rence, and dated 28th August 1854, is lieesrving of attention, and is 
entirely consonant with the account of the land system of the district 
above given. The Chiefs of villages are reckoned as Biswadars within 
their own estates. It is a right which is rarely exercised by them, for 
all cultivators who have sunk w’ells would, in the eye of the law, be consi- 
dered their owners, and not dispossessed without cause assigned and 
without being remunerated for their outlay. In baranee and talabee 
lands the people cultivate according to the pleasure of the Thakoor." 
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Tliere is no donbfc that, in khalsa and jnghire villages a cultivator- who 
improves land acquires some rights in the hmd .so improved, and the 
probability is that the same principle holds good for the istumrar. As a 
matter of fact, disputes between an istumrardar and his tenants never 
come before our Courts. 

86. Jaghire . — The subiect of jagbire estates was investigated by a 
mixed Committee of Government officials and jaghiiedars during the 
present year, and the B.eport of the Committee, dated 16th May 1874, 
contains all that is known of the tenure. Out of a total area of 150,838 
acres yielding an average reutal of Rupees 91,000, 65,472 acie< belong 
to the endowments of shrines and sacred institutions and yield a revenue 
of about Rupees 43,000. The remaining -jaghires are enjoyed by in“ 
dividuals and certain classes especially designated in the grants. No 
conditions of military or other service are attached to the tenure of auy 
jagbire. 

87. In all jagbire estates the revenue is collected by an estimate 
of the produce, and money assessments are unknown. I'he relative status 
of the jaghiredars and cultivators was judicially declared on the 13th 
August 1872, and is succinctly as follows :■ — 

First — All those who were in possession of land irrigated or irri- 
gable from wells or tanks, which wells or tanks were not proved to be 
constructed by the jaghiredar, were declared owners of such land. 

-"The jaghiredar was declared owner of irrigated land in 
which the means of irrigation had been provided by him, of unirrigated 
land, and of the waste. 

88. Bhoom . — An aoctnut of the tenures of Ajmere would He in- 
complete without a description of the tenure known as bhoom, which is 
peculiar to Rajpootana. The word itself means “ the soil,” and in the 
land system of Rajpootana the name Bhoomia properly signifies the 
“ allodial proprietor ’’ as distinguished from the feudal Chief and the 
tenant of Crown lands. According to Colonel Tod, Volume I, page 16 S, 
the Bhoomias in .Meywar are the descendants of the earlier Princes, 
who on the predominance of ne-v olans ceased to come to Court and 
to hold the higher grades of rank. They continued to hold their land, 
and became an armed husbandry, nominally paying a small quit-rent to 
the Crown, ‘but practically exempt. In course of time various kinds 
of bhoom grew up which, unlike the original allodial holding, were 
founded on grants, but had this apparently in common that a hereditary 
property in the soil was inseparably bound uj) with a levenue-free title. 
Bhoom was given as“mundbati” or compensation for bloodshed, in 
order to quell a feud, for distinguished services in tlie field, for protee-. 
tion of a border, or for watch and ward of a village. So cherished is the 
title of bhoomia that the greatest Chiefs are solicitous to obtain it even 
in villages entirely dependent on their authority. 

89. Mr. Hallam defines allodial property as ''land which has 
descended by inheritance, subject to no burden but that of public 
defence. It passes to all children equ,ally ; on failure of children, to the 
nearest kindred.” There are in Ajmere 109 hlioom holdings, and the 
origin of nearly half of these is lost in the mists of antiquity. In 
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sixteen cases, chiefly those in ■which an istumrardar is also a bhoomia, 
the right o£ primogeniture is recognized. In the remainder the rights 
in the property ate regulated by ancestral shares, and there are now 
2,041 sharers, the average yearly rental of a share being Rupees 17-8. . 

90. Whatever the origin of the bhoom holdings of Ajmere, and 
most of them are founded on grants to the younger sons and brothers 
of the talookdars, the rights and duties of all bhcomias in the district 
came in course of time to be identical. Till 1841 they held their land 
on a quit rent which was abolished in that year along with the extra 
cesses from istumrardaraj-and since that time they have held revenue- 
free. Their duties were three in number, -first, to protect the village 
in which their bhoom is and the village cattle from dacoits; secondly, 
to protect the property of travellers within their village from theft and 
robbery; and thirdly, pecuniarily to indemnify any sufEerer from a crime 
which they ought to have prevented. 

91. This last incident Was the peculiar feature of the Ajmere 
tenure, and grew out of the custom of Rajpootana that the Raj should 
compensate travellers for losses by thefts and robberies occurring in its 
territory. This custom is still carried out by the International Court 
of Vakeels. When the theft or robbery has occurred in a village belong- 
ing to a fief, the Chieftain to whom the village belongs is called on to 
indemnify the sufferers, and the istumrardars of Ajmere have always 
been compelled to compensate sufferers from thefts and robberies commit- 
ted on their estates. When the theft or robbery is committed ina khalsa 
village, where the State occupies the position of landlord, the State 
itself has to pay compensation. Similarly, a jaghiredar to whom the 
State has transferred its rights and duties is pecuniarily liable. In no 
case has the cultivating community of a khalsa or jaghire village been 
called on to pay indemnity. The State, however, in course of time 
finding the responsibility inconvenient, transferred it to the bhoomia; 
but in villages where there were no bhoomias, the State still remained 
responsible. 

92. However useful the system of pecuniary compensation may 
have been, and however well adapted to the times of anarchy in which it 
had its birth, there is no doubt that in Ajmere it has long been mori- 
bund, though it still shows spasmodic signs of existence. When the 
average rental enjoyed by a bhooneia is only. Rupees 17 a year, it is hope- 
less to expect that more than a very few bhoottiias could compensate even 
a very moderate loss. If the stolen property exceeded a few hundred 
rupees in value, none could from the assets of their bhoom indemnify the 
sufferers. The progress of civilization, roads and railways, and the 
freer intercourse which arises between States, inevitably doom this device 
of a rude state of societv. The transition commenced some time ago in 
Ajmere, when the Thakoor of Joonia, who is hereditary bhoomia of the 
town of Kekree, was permitted to commute his responsibility of indemni- 
fying losses by the establishment of a force of watchmen in the town. 
As soon as the Native States adopt a system of regular police, this 
distinctive feature of the bhoom tenure must vanish, and by a mixed 
Committee of officials and bhoomias, which sat in 1873, it was pro- 
posed to relieve the bhoomias at once from this obligation. The Commit- 
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tee proposed to revert to what seemed to be the original inc-ideuts of the 
tenure, to hold the bboomias liable as an armed militia to be called out to 
put down riots and to pursue dacoits and rebels, and to take from them 
a yearly quit-rent under the name of nuz 2 erana. 

93. The State . — The above sketch will have shown that it is pro- 
bable that the State still possesses much larger proprietary rights in the 
khalsa villages of Ajmere than it possesses in most other parts of the 
Bengal Presidency. To the State belong in sole proprietary right all 
mines of metals in khalsa villages, while for its own purposes it can 
quarry, free of payment, where and to what extent it pleases. This 
principle was recognized in the letter from the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, No. 226 R., dated 10th November 1S73. Two ranges 
of hills near Ajmere, that of Taraghur and that of Nagpahar, have been 
declared to be the property' of Government. The tanks and embank- 
ments of Ajmere have almost all been made by the Stats, and Government 
is the owner of the embankments and of all that grows thereon as well 
as of the water in the tank. Under the proposed Forest Ordinance, 
the State has reserved to itself the right to resume from the village 
communities the management of any tract of waste or hilly land, the 
proprietary right subject to certain conditions being vested absolutely 
in Government as long as the land is required for forest purposes. In 
istumrar estates, on the other hand, the State has little or no rights 
beyond that of taking a fixed revenue. In jaghire villages, where the 
State has conferred its rights on the jaghiredar. Government possesses, 
it is presumed, no riglits. 

94. Mhairwarra . — Mhairwarra possessed no settled Government 
till 1822, when it came under British management. The people found 
the occupation of plunder more profitable and congenial than that of 
agriculture. No crops were sown except what was absolutely necessary 
for the scanty population. The tanks were constructed and used exclu- 
sively for the purpose of providing water for the cattle. No revenue 
or rent was paid. The Rajpoots were never able to obtain a firm footing 
in the country. Whatever small revenue they could get from it was 
obtained at a cost both of life and money far exceeding its value. Under 
such circumstances, tenures could not spring up. Colonels Dixon and 
Hall, to whom the civilization of the Mhairs is due, treated Mhairwarra 
as a great zemindaree, of which they were the managers and Govern- 
ment the owner. Their word was law. They founded hamlets, gave 
leases, and made tanks, and collected one-third of the produce as revenue 
from the people. At the settlement of 1851 all cultivators who had 
recently been settled in the villages were recorded as owners of the land 
in their possession equally with the old inhabitants. . 

95. One peculiarity of the land tenure of Ajmere-Mhairwarra 
should not be omitted. It is the entire absence of the custom of sale, 
whether voluntary or enforced. Private sales of land appear to have 
been practically’’ unknown till about a generation ago, nor has any land 
ever been sold for arrears of revenue. Sale of land in execution of de- 
crees of the Civil Co’irt has been prohibited as contrary to ancient custom. 
Mortgages, however, are only too coihmon and many of them differ in 
no respect from sales. 
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96. A non-propriefcary cultivating class J^hardly exists in either 
district. Where tenants exist they pay generally the same rates of 
produce as the proprietors themselves paid before the regular settlement. 
The few Maurusee cultivators pay merely distributed shares of the 
Government revenue. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Population and Castes. 

97. Census Stati8tics,»^T!h6 total population by the census of 187£ 
is 816^032, exclusive of Europeans, which were numbered previously at 
558 souls. There were 91,199 houses of all sorts. Of the population 
208,535, or 64) per cent, are males, 112,4-97 or 36 per cent, are females. 
Adults were counted at 218,402, of which number 14)1,049 were males 
and 72,353 were females j children were counted at 102,650, of which 
62,4)86 were boys and 40, 144) were girls. Classed by occupation, 132,702 
are agriculturalists ; non-agriculturalists are 183,310. Hindoos, with 
whom Sikhs numbering 72 and Jains numbering 34,616, have been 
classed, are returned as 252,996 or 80 per cent, of the population ; 
Mahomedans are 20 per cent, or 62,456 ; Native Christians are returned 
at 249 ; and Parsees at 65. Of the Hindoos, 114,126 or 45 per cent, 
are agriculturalists, 65 per cent, or 133,870 are non agriculturalists. 
Of the Mahomedans, 22,237 or 36 per cent, are agriculturalists, The 
results of the census of 1872 show a falling off of 109,678 souls, as 
compared with the census of 1865, a result partially no doubt to be 
ascribed to the disastrous famine of 1868-70, but no sound conclusions 
can be drawn from these figures, as the returns of 1872 are untrustworthy 
and have been pronounced to be so by the Government of India. In the 
census papers 82 castes are enumerated in Ajmere-Mhairwarra, and of 
these 66 castes comprise the Hindoo population, though probably the 
number of Hindoo castes is rather more. Including the khalsa and 
jaghire villages, but excluding the istumrar villages, there are 190 villages 
in Aj mere. There are 241 villages, in the Beawur Tebsil and 88 in 
Todghur, and these numbers must be borne in mind in tracing the distri- 
bution of the castes. 

98, Rajpoots. — If the account of the tenure in the khalsa and 
jaghire portions of j Ajmere, given In the ’ preceding Chapter, has been 
followed, it will not be a matter of surprise that Rajpoots own hardly 
any land except bhoom and istumrar, or that 67 castes have been found 
in possession of proprietary right at the recent revision of settlement. 
No Rajpoot would have cared to take land other than on bhoom or 
talookdaree tenure, aud the Crown tenants as well as the tenants of the 
jaghire estales are mainly, the descendants of the ancient cultivators o£ 
the soil, who have held their land in all the dynastic changes through 
which Ajmere has passed. Where every man who dug a well became 
owner of the land irrigated therefrom, and where a cultivator' without a 
well is considered a waif, with no tie to bind him to the village where 
he may reside, the landowning castes must be nearly co-extensive with 
the cultivatingjcastes, und such is found to be th9 case. Of the 190 
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Ajmere villages, 52 are held by Jats; 51 belong to various Mhairwarra 
clans }35 belong to G-oojurs j four to Rajpoots ; two to Deswalee Mus- 
sulmans ; eight castes hold one village each, Mali, Syud, Pathan, Mogul, 
Ranjara, Abir, Pakir, and Christian. In the remaining 89 villages there 
is no exclusive caste ownership ; the principal castes in these villages are 
14 in number — Mahlis, Teblis, Mhairs, Merats, Deswalees, G-oojurs, 
Brahmans, Rajpoots, Mahajuns, Kayeths, Kharols, Ahirs, Rebaris, 
Regars. The remaining landowning castes have few representatives and 
are scattered over many villages. 

99. The ^ four villages belonging to Rajpoots .are Arjunpoora 
"Jaghire, Arjunpoora Khalsa, Golah, and Khoro, the two former belong- 
ing to Gor Rajpoots, the two latter to Rahtorea. This exception, how- 
ever, only proves the conclusion of the foregoing paragraph. Arjunpoora 
Jaghire was given on condition of protecting the road and assimilates 
to a bhoom tenure. The land is subdivided among the descendants of 
the original grantee. Arjunpoora Khalsa stands quite alone by itself 
as the only zemindaree tenure in the district (with the exception of 
Mahomedghur, where the tenure has been created by ourselves), and 
narrowly escaped being classed with the istumrar estates. Golah' was 
held on istumrar tenure till shortly before the establishment of British 
rule. Khori was originally a Mhair village, but the Rahtores held a large 
amount of bhoom in it and gradually turned out the Mhairs, In short, 
where Rajpoots bold jaghire or khalsa land, it will generally be found 
that it is the relic of a talookdaree tenure, or of a jaghire grant, or an 
encroachment by bhoomias. 

100. The Jats were numbered at the census at 28,399, of 
whom 2,635 belong to Mhairwarra. They with the Goojurs are the 
original cultivators of the soil, and considerably outnumber any other 
caste. Nearly the whole of the Ramsar Pergunnah belongs to them. 
They are settled in Kekree and in the best villages of the Ajmere and 
Rajghur Pergunnahs. Tabiji, Saradhna, Makrera, Jethana, Budhwara, 
and Picholian belong to Jats. In the Beawur Tehsil they hold seven 
villages, chiefly in and about the old town of Beawur adjoining the 
Ajmere District, for they never penetrated far into Mhairwarra and are 
not to be found in the Todghur Tehsil. They are divided into three 
main families— Puniyo, Seeshmo, and Harchitral, but their “ gots ” are 
more than a hundred. As elsewhere, they are strong men and hard- 
working cultivators. They hold no revenue-free land nor any bhoom. 
They have in Ajmere double as much land as to the Goojurs, and pay 
three times as much revenue, partly no doubt owing to their having 
monopolized the best villages, but chiefly to their greater energy in 
making wells and improving their land, 

101. Legend of The Jats worship a variety of gods, 

including Mata and Mahadeo, but the chief object of veneration for all 
the Jats of Marwar, Ajmere, and Kishenghur is Tejaji, whose legend is as 
follows Teja was a Jat of Kai’nala near Nagor in Marwar, who lived 
860 years ago and had been married at Roopnagur in Kishenghur. While 
grazing his cattle he observed that a cow belonging to a Brahman was 
in the habit of going daily to a certain place in the jungle where the 
milk dropped from her udder. Further observation showed that the milk 
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fell into a hole inhabited by a snahe. Teja agreed with the snahe to 
supply him daily with milk and thus prevent the Brahman suffering loss. 
Once when he was preparing to visit his father-in-law, he forgot the 
compact and the snakh appearing declared that it was necessary he should 
bite Teja. Teja stipulated for permission to first visit his father-in-law, 
to which the snake agreed. Teja proceeded on his journey, and at 
Kishenghur rescued the village-cattle from a band of robbers, but was 
desperately wounded in the encounter. Mindful of his promise to 
return, Teja with diflBculty marched home and presented himself to 
the snake, who however could find no spot to bite, so dreadfully had 
Teja been cut up by the robbers. Teja therefore put out his tongue 
which the snake bit, and so he died. The Jats believe that if they 
are bitten by a snake and tie a thread round the right foot while 
repeating the name of Tejaji, the poison will prove innocuous. There 
is a temple to Tejaji at Sarsara in Kishenghur, and a fair is held in 
July. Tejaji is always represented as a man on horseback with a 
drawn sword, while a snake is hiting ^his tongue. Nearly all Jats 
wear an amulet of silver with this device round their necks. Colonel 
Dixon singled out Tejaji as the patron of the fair he established in his 
new town of Nyanuggur, 

lOS. Customs of the Some customs of the Jats deserve 

mention. Marriage is not allowed within the same “ got,^^ and take* 
place generally later in life than in Upper India. A cocoanut and a 
rupee, emblems of fertility and wealth, are sent to the house of the 
bride. Then the brotherhood is collected and the contract is concluded 
by throwing the cocoanut and the rupee into the lap of the bride. 
The day is then fixed by the bride’s parents, and the Baral,” which 
consists generally of 25 to SO men, reaches the village in the 
evening. At the appointed time the bridegroom proceeds to the bride’s 
house in red clothes and with a sword in his hand. The village car- 
penter affixes a frame of wood called a ‘‘ toran ” over the door, and 
this the bridegroom strikes with his sword and enters the house. 
The “ toran ” is a cross-barred frame resembling a wicket, and the 
custom is probably a relic of the marriage by conquest. All castes 
put up torans, ” and as they are not removed, they may be seen on 
half the houses in the district. When the bridegroom has entered the 
house, the Brahman causes him and the bride to go round a fire lit in 
the centre of the room. This is the ceremony called “ Phera, ” and 
is the only one used. The second day there is a feast and the bridal 
party then disperses. The bride’s father takes money, and Rupees 84 
is the fixed amount. The bridegroom’s father spends about Rupees 
,200, the bride’s father nearly as much, and the subsequent ‘*guna” 
when the bride’s father gives turbans to his son-in-law’s relatives, 
costs him about Rupees 150 more. 

103. Custom of The Jats are monogamous, and with 

them, as with the Goojurs, Malees and all the tribes of Mhairwarra, 
widow marriage is the rule and is called '^Natha. ” A man cannot 
marry his younger brother’s widow, but may that of his elder brother. 
The younger brother has the first claim on the widow’s hand, hut if 
ho does not marry her, any one in the “ got ” may do so. No feast 
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to tie brotlierliood is gi?en in “ Natha',” and consequently tbis^ species 
of matriage is much less expensive than the other. No disability, of 
any kind attaches to the children of a “Natha^’ marriage. Yoimg 
widows are married off by their husband^s relations, who take about 
Rupees 100 or 150 from the second husband. Formerly the widows 
were not allowed much choice as to whom they should marry, and 
were generally given to the highest bidder, and in the early accounts 
of the Mhairs the custom is stigmatized as revolting under the name 
of sale of women. As a matter of fact grown up widows can now 
choose for themselves, though when they do the punchayut generally 
orders a certain sum to be paid to the deceased husband's relations. 
These orders are often contested and are not enforced inthe Courts. 
If a widow chooses to remain so, she is not forced to marry, and in all 
castes a widow who has no sons retains her deceased husband’s property 
till her death or her re-marriage. She cannot mortgage except in 
order to pay her husband’s debts or to marry her daughter. The 
custom of Natha arose out of the right of property supposed to be 
derived from the sum paid to the bride’s father on the occasion of the 
marriage engagement, and the condition of widows is infinitely prefer- 
able under the custom than if they were forced to remain unmarried 
all their lives. Colonel Hall has recorded that while he was complain- 
ing that women were sold as sheep, the women themselves, so far from 
considering it a grievance, were flattered by the payment of a high 
price as a testimony to their beauty and usefulness. Rajpoots and 
Brahmans are the only castes who do not practise Natha, and with the 
Rajpoots the custom of Suttee is the alternative. Rajpoot wives and 
concubines all long to become Suttees, and were the custom not sternly 
repressed, it would now be flourishing in Rajpootana. 

104i. OtAer Customs . — The chief waste of money among the Jats 
and other Hindoo castes is on the occasion of a feast to the brotherhood 
on the twelfth day after the death of a relation. If, however, the feast 
is not given on the twelfth day, it may be given at any time, and the 
Mabajuns stir up the people to perform these ceremonies. Jats, Malees, 
Goojurs, and Mhairs eat three times a da5^ The early meal is called 
** Siraman” and consists of the food remaining over from the preceding 
day. The mid-day meal is called bhat ” or " rota ” and consists of 
barley or maize-bread with greens and butter milk. The evening meal 
called “ byarn, ” generally consists of soaked maize and butter-milk. 
All castes smoke tobacco and present it to strangers, and he who con- 
sumes most is the best man. 

105. Goofurs . — The Goojurs hold 85 villages in all parts of ’the 
Ajmere District and three in Beawur Tehsil, where they are settled in 
the outlying villages of Jethghur and Bhyron Khera in the Meywar 
plain. They jire returned inthe census at 17,879. They are careless 
cultivators, and devote their energies to grazing cattle. Those who 
live near Ajmere sell milk and butter ia the town. Their chief divi- 
nity is Deojee, who was a Goojur of Bednor in Meywar some 700 
years ago, and who worked miracles. Their customs are identical with 
those of Jals, hut the 'Goojurs in Mhairwarra have adopted a custom 
of inheritance from the Mhairs, by which' the property is divided 
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according to wives and not according to eons, Goojurs and Jats will 
eat together. The chief men are called Mihr ; tlie chief men of Jats 
are called Cfaowdry or Patel. 

106. Brahmans , — Brahmans are counted in the census at 15,389, 
of whom 1,94-5 are in Mhairwarra. These latter eat meat and are 
despised by the other Brahmans. Brahmans are not generally culti- 
vators, but hold revenue-free land in nearly every village. 

Taisya. rjij^g Vaisya tribe are all Jains, and the two chief castes 
are the Ajiarwal, who derive their name from Agroda near Delhi, and 
the Oswals, who trace their birth-place to Osanaggri in Marwar. They 
are merchants and traders, and generally well off. The other Jain castes 
are Mahesrees, Saiaogees, Bijahargees, Khandelwals Dusars, and 
Jatees. 

107. Kayeths and other castes . — ^The Kayeths say they are a fifth 
caste, and some wear the Brahmanical thread. There are three distinct 
families in Ajmere, known by the names of their pergunnahs — Ajmere, 
Bamsar, and Kekree — and these acknowledge no relationship. They 
have been hereditary canoongoes. Since the time of the Emperors, they 
hold about 1,000 acres of revenue-free land, and enjoy certain perquisites 
from jaghire and istumrar villages. Malees number about 8,000 and 
are good cultivators, and hold the greater part of Kusbah Ajmere, A 
peculiar caste, Kir, very few in numbers, devotes its attention to the 
culture of melons. The Eebarees, very few in number, breed camels and 
cultivate rice. The menial castes are Bhangees, Balahees, Thorees, and 
Begars. The Balahees are the most numerous, numbering 18,000, and 
consider themselves superior to the Begars who correspond with the 
Chamars of the Nortb-West Provinces. Meenas, Sansees,and Bheels are 
the thievish classes. None of them are numerous in the district. The 
Meenas are abundant in the pergunnah of Jehazpoor in Meywar whence 
they make their incursions, and now and then the district is infested by 
Baorees, a thievish and robber caste from Marwar, who however have got 
no settled abode within the limits of the province. The names of the 
remaining castes point to the occupation of each. Kumhars (potters) 
number 9,500, Naees (barbers), khatees (carpenters), telees (oilmen), 
chakar (domestic servants), soonars (goldsmiths), lakheras (dealers in 
lac), lohars (blacksmiths), dhohees (washermen), are below 5,000. Durzees 
(tailors), kallals (liquor-sellers) , chhipas (chintz printers), kahars (bearers), 
ghoses (milk and batter sellers), are below 2,000. Kunbees, tambolis 
{pan sellers), sikalgers (siJeel sharpeners), beldars (diggers), bharboojas 
(wrain parchers), tbatberas (braziers), barts (bards), raj (masons), are all 
under 500. 

108. Mahomedans . — Of the Mabomedans 53,283, including Merats 
14. 710, are classed as Shaikh, Syuds are 2,993, Moguls 1,779, Afghans 
are numbered at 4,7S8. Deswalees hold two villages in the north of the 
district, and say they are Bajpoots who were converted in the time of 
Sbahab-ud-din. One village, Mahomedghur, belongs in zemindaree tenure 
to a Pathan. The Banjaras, wbo live in Ghegal, are Mussulmans and 
were they say, converted at the same time as the Deswalis. The 
Mussulmans in the district are chiefly the attendants on the Mahomedan 
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shrines, and most of them hold revenue-free land in the jaghire villages 
attached to these institutions. They are poor and idle. . 

109. Christians and Parsees.'—l^ative Christians are returned as 
!149. The United Presbyterian Mission has occupied this field for 
thirteen years, but Christianity cannot as yet be said to have struck 
deep roots into the soil. Many of the Christians are orphans who were 
left destitute by the famine and taken charge of by the Mission. A 
hamlet has been founded near Nusseerabad under the name of Asapoora 
or Hope Town, where the boys of the Orphan School, as they grow up, 
who do not elect for trade, will form an agricultural Christian com- 
munity, and the lands belonging to the hamlet have been separated from 
the parent village and formed into a distinct township. Parsoes are only 
65 in number and ate Bombay shop-keepers in the Cantonment of 
Nusseerabad.' 


CHAPTER V. 

110. Mhainoarra clans. — The tribes which at present inhabit 
Mhairwarra do not claim to be, nor do they appear to have been, the 
original inhabitants. Of these last, however, but little is known. The 
country must have been an impenetrable jungle and the majority of 
the sparse inhabitants were probably outlaws or fugitives from the 
surrounding States. The caste of Chandela Gooj’urs is said to have 
dwelt on the hills about Chang, the hills in the neighbourhood of Kalin- 
jur, Savoth, and Bhaelan are assigned by tradition to Brahmans. On the 
east side on the Boowa Hills the caste of Bhattee Rajpoots is said to 
have been located, while the southern portion of the Todghur Tehsil was 
occupied by Meenas. There is a tradition that Bahattee Rajpoot, Ajeet 
Sing, bore the title of King of Mhairwarra. 

111. The present Inhabitants of Mhairwarra are all promiscuously 

designated Mhairs, a name which is derived from “Mer,’' a bill, and 
signifies “ hillmen.” The name is not that of any caste or tribe and is 
only a correct designation, in so far as it is understood to mean the 
dwellers on this portion of the Aravali Range. The two main tribes of 
Mhairwarra are those known by the appellation of Chita and Barar, each 
clan traditionally divided into Zi but new gots are constantly 

formed which take the name of thoir immediate ancestor, and there are 
now about 40 gots in each tribe. 

112. Chohan Meanas. — Colonel Tod {Rajasthan, Vol. I., p. 680) 
asserts that the tribes of Chita and Barar are Meenas, and the traditions 
of the people themselves point to a Meena ancestry. Both tribes 
claim a common descent from Prithvi Raj, the last Chohan King of 
Ajmore, and the story is that Jodh Lakhun, the son of Prithvi Raj, 
married a girl of the Meena caste, who had been seized in a marauding 
expedition near Bundee, supposing her to be a Rajpootanee. When he 
discovered his mistake, he turned away the mother and her two sons, 
Auhal and Anup. The exiles wandered to Chang in Beawur, where they 
ware hospitably entertained by the Goojurs of that place, Auhal and 
Anup rested one day under a bar or fig-tree, and prayed that if it was 
destined that their race should continue, the trunk of the tree might bo 
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rent in twain. The inefcanl: occurrence of the miracle raised them from 
their despondency and the splitting of the fig-tree is a cardinal event in 
the history of the race according to the following distich 

Charar se Chita bhayo, aur Barar bhayo Bar-gh&t 

Shakh ek se do bhaye : jagat bakhani jat. 

*‘From the sound ‘ Charar * (the noise which is supposed to have reached 
Auhal from the splitting tree) the Chitas are called, and the clan Barar 
from bhe splitting of the fig-tree. Both are descended from one stock; 
the world has made this tribe famous.’^ In following the distribution 
of the clans it is necessary again to bear in mind that there are 5LMhair 
villages in Ajmere, and that there are 24-1 villages in the Beawur, and 
88 in the Todghur Tehsils. 

113. CHta . — Auhal settled at Chang in the north-west of Mhair- 
vrarra, and his descendants in course of time esterminated the Goojura 
who had given an asylum to Auhal and his mother. The clan waxed 
strong and multiplied, and gradually occupied all the strong places of 
Mhairwarra, where they founded the villages of Jak, Shamghur, Lulua, 
Hattun, Kukra, Kot Kirana, Nai, and others. They appear to have 
held the remaining Mhairs in subiection, for they enumerate 16 castes 
of Mhairs, who they say used to pay them one-fourth the produce 
of the soil and of all plundering expeditions. The elan now holds 117 
entire villages in Beawur, besides portioiis of 53 and 16 entire villages in 
Todghur to the north of that Tebsil and including the Pergunnah of 
Rot Kirana. In Aimere there are 21 entire khalsa and jaghire villages 
belono-ing to Chitas, and they are to be found in all the Ajmere-Mhair' 
villages except four. 

114. Of the subdivisions of this clan by far the most numerous 
and important is that of the Merats, a term which is generally used as 
synonymous with a Mahomedan Mer, but which is a patronymic derived 
from Mera, the common ancestor of the Katats and Gorats. Harraj, 
grandson of Meera, a Chita, in the reign of Aurungzeb, took service 
finder tbe Emperor at Delhi. During a night of terrific rain he remained 
firm at his post as sentry with his shield over bis head. The Emperor, 
to whom the matter was reported, is related to have said — “ In the 
Marwar tongue they call a brave soldier Kata, let this man be hence- 
forth called Kata.'^ Harr.-i] soon after became a convert to Islam, and 
is the progenitor of all the Katat Merats, a very large family, who 
hold 78 villages in Beawur including all the principal places in the 
north and elist of the Tebsil. Gora was a brother of H.arraj, aod 
his descendants are Hindoos and hold 21 villages in the centre and 
south-east of Beawur, of which Kalinjar and Kabra are the chief. I'he 
Gorats spread southwards and have occupied 13 villages in the north of 
Todo-hur. One village in Ajmere, Makhopoora, belongs to them. The 
Katats the most pushing of all the Chitas, spread northwards and hold 
9 of the 21 Chita villages in Ajmere. There they formed new gets of 
which the Bahadoor Khanee, generally called par excellence Chita, is the 
principal. Besides the hbalsa and jaghire villages four villages in Ajmere 
proper are held by Katats on istumrar tenure, viz., Nausar, Eajaosi, 
Ajaysar, and Karekree. These villages were given them by the Mogul 
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Emperors for protection of the city oj Ajmere and the adjacent passes. 
Shumsher Khan, the Chief of the Istumrardars of Kajaosi. is the head 
of the Bahadoor Khanee family, and is styled “ Tikai/^ The chief men 
of Katats and Gorats call themselves Thakooi’s, but in Beawur the chief 
of Hathun, Chang, and Jak, who are Katats, are called Khans. 

115. Of the remaining subdivisions of Cliitas the most important 
are the Laget, who hold six villages in Beawur and Naaset, who own 
the villages of Burgaon, Palran, Pharkia, Alanpoora, and Hathibata in 
Ajmere, besides portions of several others. The other gots which may 
be mentioned are the Rnjoriya and Begariyat, the former holding three 
villages in Beawur, the latter three villages in Ajmere, and the Bajo- 
riyat, Borwara, Bilodiya, Pithrot, Balot, and Nadot who possess a 
village or parts of several. The other gots live scattered throughout 
Mhairwarra. 

116. Barar. — Anup, the brother of Auhal, settled in Todghur and 
founded the Barar clan. His descendants, less enterprising than the 
Chitas, have remained in Mhairwarra and are not to be found in Ajmere. 
They hold 11 villages in Beawur, the most important of which are Kali- 
kankar, Saiudra, Bhaelan, and Khera Sangnotan. They occupy the 
whole of the south of the Todghnr Tehsil and own 48 entire villages. 
They are more unsophisticated, honest, and straightforward than the 
Chitas, They call themselves Rawut, a petty title of nolhlity, and 
would be insulted by being called Mhairs, The chief men are called 
Bao, and they have a multitude of Tikais, of whom the principal are the, 
Rao of Kukra and the Rao of Barar. 

117. All these Chohan Meenas, with the exception of the Katats, 
are nominally Hindoos. Katats and Gorats eat together, and nothing 
is forbidden food to either. A Chita will not many a Chita, nor Barar 
a Barar, but a Chita seeks a Barar wife, and a Barar seeks a Chita wife. 
A Barar woman, who marries a Katat or Mussulman Chita, is buried on 
her death. A Katat woman, who marries a Barar, is burned on her 
death. The marriage ceremony in either case is performed by “ Phera,'' 
the officiating Brahman leading the bride and bridegroom seven times 
round a fire. The Katats of Ajmere are beginning to understand that 
they are Mahomedans and have partially adopted some Mussulman 
customs. Thus they have discarded the “ Dhote,^' which is universally 
worn by their brethren in Mhairwarra. They sometimes intermarry 
with other Chitas, but it is not the custom, nor looked on as the proper 
thing to do. The custom of Phera under the guidance of a Brahman 
is being abandoned in favour of the Nibah ceremony in their jnarriages, 
and under the influence of the Khadims and other Mahomedans, with 
whom they intermarry, they have begun to think they ought to keep 
their women secluded, though in Mhairwarra the women work in the 
fields. 

118, The customs of the two clans, whether calling themselves 
Mahomedans or Hindoos, are identical. A souless widow retains posses- 
sion of her husband’s property till she marries again, or till her death. 
She can mortgage in order to pay her Imsband’s debt's, to discharge 
arrears of Government revenue, or to obtain funds for the expenses of 
marrying her daughters. Daughters4o not inherit when there are sous 
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alive. All sons inherit equally, hut in the event of there being sons 
from two or more wives, the property is divided per capita of the wivei 
and not per capita of the sous. This custom called “ Chenda-But” as 
opposed to “ Paggriwand ” or " Bhai-But ’Ms universal among all the 
Mhairwarra clans. There is no distinction between ancestral, and 
acquired property. A relation of any age may he adopted; the nearest 
relation has the first claim, and his children born before his adoption 
succeed in the adopted family. Sons by slave-girls, who are pretty nu- 
merous under the name of “Dhurmputr,” get land to cultivate, but 
obtain'no share in the inheritance and cannot transfer the land. The 
custom of Nat ha or widow marriage prevails and has been already 
described in the preceding chapter. Much money is spent on funeral 
feasts. 

119. Fotoar Among the tribes which boast other than a 

Chohan Meena ancestry, the most important are the two which claim 
descent from Dharanath Powar or Pramar, who founded the city of 
Dharanagor, said to have been 21 kos in circumference, in Marwar, 
before the Pramar Rajpoots were obliged to give way before the Gehlots 
and Rahtores. Tradition says that Rao Bohar, a descendant of Dhara- 
nath, came and settled at Rudhana in the extreme south of the Bea- 
wur Pergunuah. Prom this place his descendants spread and founded 
the adjacent villages of Biliawas, Jowaja, Bahar, Barkocbran, Rawat 
Mai, Lusanee now in the Beawiir Tehsil, and Abbayjitghur, Naloi, and 
others in the Todghur Tehsil. The tribe is divided into six “gots” — Delat, 
Kallat, Doding, Boya, Kheyat, Pokhariya. Of these the Delat is the most 
numerous and holds 14 whole villages in Beawur and five in Todghur, 
The Kallat clan holds only one village, Kalathan Khera in Beawur, and 
the others hold no entire village in Mhairwarra. The Delats appear to 
have pushed the other members of the tribe out of Mhairwarra, who 
therefore settled near Ajmere, and especially in the pergnnnah of Poosh- 
kur. There are eleven villages in Ajmere held by this tribe, and they 
hold parts of eight others. The Dodings own Barla, Madarpoora, and 
Gwaree; to the Boya clan belong the villages of Hokran and Gudli j 
Khwajpoora and Kanakhera belongs to Kheyats, and the Pokhariya clan 
holds the villages of Pooskhur, Ganahera, Naidla, and Nanlokha. Tbe 
men of this tribe like to be called Rawats, hut are generally called 
Mhairs. The chief men are called “Gameti.” They are an industrious race, 
generally taller and better built than the Chohan Meenas. Katats will 
not give their daughters in marriage to this tribe, but will take wives 
from them and they intermarry freely with Hindoo Chitas and Barar 
and other Mhair clans. Their customs are the same as those of the Cho- 
han Meenas. 

120. il/ofee.*— The second tribe which claims descent from Dhara- 
nath is that of the Motee Rawats, who inhabit the pergunnah of Bhaelan, 
where they hold 14 villages. They own two villages — Pathpoor 1st 
and Bhojpoor in Beawur and only scattered representatives of this tribe 
are met with in Ajmere. The pergnnnah of Bhaelan is supposed to 
have been originally inhabited by Brahmans. A descendant of Dhara- 
nath, Rohitas by name, came and lived at Bogmal as an ascetic in a 
cave in the hill now called Makntjee. A Banjara was passing through 
the hills with his wife, and deserted her at this spot. She lived some 
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time with the Jogee and then descending the hill sought the protection 
of Kbemchand, Brahman in Bamunhera, and in his house was delivered 
of twin sons, of whom one remained in Bhaelan, the other in Marwar. 
In the fifth generation one Mahut was born, who expelled the Brahmans 
from Bhaelan. The hill, which was the cradle of the race was named after 
him, and he is still venerated by the Motees. A fair is held on the hill 
in September, at which time the hero is believed to travers'e the 13 
villages of Bhaelan in the twinkling of an eye. ' 

121. After the sack of Chitor - by Ala-ud-din Ghori two 
brothers, Bajpoota of the Gehlot clan, fled to Borwa in the Saroth Per- 
gunnah, where they intermarried with Meenas. This tribe is divided into 
16 clans, of which the most important are Godat, Medrat, Kacchi, 
Dinga, Baniyat, Lohra, Balot, and Dhankal. They hold 11 entire 
villages in all parts of Beawur one village, Kukar Khera, in Todghur, and 
are found in 23 other villages in Mhairwarra. In Ajmere they own six 
villages, Parbatpoora, Ausari, Mayapoor, Laechmipoor, Boraj, and Amba 
Massena. They consider themselves Soorajbansee Bajpoots, and call 
themselves Bawat. Like the tribes of Puar origin they intermarry 
with Hindoo Chohan Meenas. Merats will take wives from them, but 
will not give them their daughters in marriage. 

122. Olher The Balahee caste holds four villages in Beawur. 

Jats and Geojurs hold 10, and Nursingbpoora and Dnugar Khera belong 
to Mahajuns. The remaining inhabitants of Mhairwarra belong to a 
few scattered clans who pass under the general designation of Mhair, and 
who as usual claim to be descended from Bajpoots but who have no 
Jagah and no history. The Falaliyal clan claims to be of the fstock 
of the Bhattee Bajpoots of Jeysulmore and bolds one village, Baria 
Nagga, The Cftanrot claim the same descent and own one village, Kali 
Kankar Kishnpoora. They are also found in Mohanpoora in Ajmere. 
The Bharzal clan lives in the village of Ramkhera Dhauar, and are to be 
met with in Kotra Saidaria, Bhawani Khera, and Kishnpoora of Ajmere. 
The Buck Mhairs inhabit Bajpoor Buchan and are found in c'ohple of 
villages in Ajmere. The Khartoal Mhairs live in Nyanuggur and Path- 
poor 2nd, and the headman of the town of Beawur is of this caste. 
Mamtiai Selot Banai and Banna live scattered in a few villages, 

123. Religion and Although the Mhairs consider them- 

selves Hindoos and are generally classed as such, yet they are little 
fettered with Brahmanical rites and ceremonies, They eat three times 
a day, maize and barley bread being their principal food ; but they will 
eat the flesh of sheep, goats, cows, and buffalos, when it is procurable. 
Even the Brahmans of Mhairwarra will eat flesh. They, observe no 
forms in the preparation of their food, and no interdiction exists as tothe 
Use of spirituous liquors. There is a proverb, “Mhair aurMor unche par 
razi bain, ” “Mhairs and peafowl love the heights, ’’ and probablyfrom 
this habit of living in high places they are exceedingly indifferent about 
washing. They are in short a very dirty race. In matters of religion 
they do not trouble themselves much with the orthodox divinities of 
Brahmanism. Small-pox is a great scourge of the country, and the chief 
deity worshipped is Mata, to whom a stone called “Sitla” daubed with 
red paint is consecrated, and these stones are to be met with on all sides, 
chiefly under khejra trees, which are sacred to Mata. Allahjee is a 
common deity, and the deified heroes, Deojee and Bamdeojee, also find 
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worshippers. Deoiee^s temple is at Barsawara or Todghuf. Ramdeo is a 
Balahee hero, who worked miracles and his priest is a Balahee. The hills 
b£ Makutjee and Goramiee, the highest in Mhaiiwarra, share in the vener- 
ation of the people, and this is probably a relic of a pristine fetich wor- 
ship, though now the hills have modern hero, legends attached to them. 
The only important religious festival of Mhairwarra is the annual fair 
held at Todghur in the month of September in honour of Mata, called 
from the name of the place ‘*Peplaj Mata.^^ Tradition says that the 
Mhairs used to sacrifice their first-born sons to this goddess, and it is still 
customary to those who have had a first son born to them during the 
year to bring a bufialo to t^ sacrifice. The animals, after the touch 
of consecration .by the priest before the shrine, used to be let loose, and 
the people each armed with a knife or a sword cut them alive into little 
pieces. This barbarity continued till 1865, when on the representation of 
Mr. Robb, the Missionary at Todghur, it was put a stop to, and orders 
were issued that the animals should be first killed with a sword. Before 
the famine there were some forty or fifty animals yearly sacrificed, and 
in 1874 there were 18 buffalos thus offered to the goddess. The officiat- 
ing priest first strikes the animals on the neck, with a long sword, it is 
then dragged away and out into little pieces in a few minutes. The 
festivals of the Holee and Bmalee are kept in Mhairwarra, The chief 
national peculiarity of the celebration of the Bolee is the game called 
‘'Ahera” on the first and last day of the festival. The whole village turns 
out into the jungle, each man armed with two sticks about a yard long 
called Pokhree. Opium and tobacco are provided by the headmen, and 
having formed a line, the people commence beating for hares and deer, 
knocking them over by a general discharge of sticks as they start up. 
A nuruber of hares are killed in this way. If the Mabajuns will pay, 
and the Mahajuns of Ajmere and Mhairwarra being Jains are exceed- 
ingly tender of life, the people will not kill on the second day. The 
festival of the Holee concludes with a game like “touch in the ring.^ 
The people consume a good deal of tobacco, but very little opium. 
Tobacco they carry in an oval wooden box called "gbatta,^’ and the 
principal men append a long wooden handle to this box which they 
always carry about with them. The handle signifies that all who ask 
will get tobacco. 

124. ’Religious tendencg.-^lM has been already mentioned that 
there is a distinctly visible tendency among the Mer-ats socially to 
assimilate with the orthodox followers of Islam, and to abandon their 
ancient customs common to them with their non-Mahomedau brethren. 
They have begun to adopt “Nikah^^ instead of the custom of “Phera^^ in 
their"mavriages ; they have begun to keep their women secluded, and ’ to 
intermarry with persons within degrees prohibited by the ancient cus- 
toms. The tendency is without doubt destined to further development 
till the old customs fall into entire disuse. Among the Rawats of 
Todghur also the tendency to adopt the social rules of Brahmanism as 
■prevailing among the surrounding Rajpoots is clearly discernible, though 
the assimilation has not gone so far in this case as in the other. In neither 
case are there any religious feelings concerned,* the question is simply one 
of greater' respectability. Under the influence of the headmani of Tod- 
ghur, the Rawats have this year entered into an agreement to abstain 
from the flesh of kine and buffalos and to excommunicato all trans- 
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gressors. This year for the first time they took no part in the dismem- 
berment of the buffalos sacrificed to Mata, leaving the work to he done 
by Bheels and Balahees. It is safe to predict that in course of time 
the whole of Mhairwarra will have become either Brahmanisad or 
absorbed in the orthodox religion of Islam. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Rajpoots and othee notbwoetht eamilies. 

125. The settlement operations have not been extended to the 
istumrar estates, but pedigree tables have been prepared of all the 
istumrardars of the district, and the connection between them and the 
devolution of the estates have now been for the first time clearly ascer- 
tained. It has consequently become easy to give a more complete 
account of these Chiefs than has been heretofore possible, and the object 
of the following Chapter is to explain how the estates have come to be 
subdivided, and to place on record for future reference the facts which 
are known about the several estates, without any discussion on points 
which have been already settled by orders of Government. 

126. The accompanying statement shows the names of the Chiefs 
who pay revenue direct to Government with the revenue they pay, and 
their estimated income, the latter being derived from the enquiries insti- 
tuted by the Commissioner's Court under the Regulation for the relief 
of embarrassed Thakoors and Jaghiredars. The number of villages 
and the area of each estate according to the revenue survey of 1847-48, 
and the number of persons enjoying maintenance are also shown. The 
estates which are under the management of the Court of Wards have 
been measured by the Settlement Department, and the statement given 
in Appendix C shows the detailed area of those estates which have 
been measured in the recent khusra survey. It will be seen that there 
are 66 estates paying revenue to Government, and there are 27 istumrar- 
dars who do not pay revenue direct, but who hold on a fixed tenure 
and pay revenue to the head of the clan, which revenue is not liable to 
enhancement nor are the estates liable to resumption. In the district 
lists of estates paying revenue to Government 76 are mentioned. The 
estates of Aloli Bhimrawas and Deopoora Kacharia belong to the Tha- 
koor of Mehron and are separately assessed. The Raja of Pisangun 
pays revenue separately for the village of Bhatsuri: the village of Undri 
is included in the Para estate. The assessment on the Bhinae estate 
includes the revenue of Surkhand and Kacharia, which were resumed 
in 1886 and made over to the head of the clan as well as that of Piplia. 
The revenue of Mithana is included in the assessmnt of the Tantote 
estate, the assessment on Kirot includes the revenue of Cadolai, and 
Jadana was originally distinct from Jethpoora. All these villages, 
however, now form integral portions of the larger estates to which they 
belong, and there is no object in keeping them separate. 

127. Of the 66 estates, one belongs to a Gor Rajpoot, 58 belong 
to Rahtores, two belong to Sesodia Rajpoots, four belong to Chohan 
Meeuas, and one belongs to a Charan. The revenue of the whole is 
Rupees 1,14,784-9-11, and the assessment of each estate is fixed in 
annas and pies. 
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This anomaly had its origin in the time o£ Mr. Wilder, who commuted 
the amount payable in Srishahi Rupees to an equivalent sum in Farukha- 
had Rupees by allowing a reduction of 9 per cent,, the difference between 
the value of the two coinages in 1818, and since that year the revenue 
of the estates has remained unchanged. The Thakoors of 1-1 out of the 
66 estates are known by the name of Taziml, or entitled to prece- 
dence. In order of precedence these are, the Raja of Bhinae, the Thakoor 
of Sawar, the Thakoor of Masooda, the Raja of Pisangun, the Thakoor 
of Junia, the Thakoor of Deolia, the Thakoor of Khurwah, the Thakoor 
of Bandanwara, the Thakoor of Mehron, the Thakoor of Paraj the 
Thakoor of Deogaon Baghera, the Thakoor of Govindghur, the Thakoor 
of Tontote,' the Thakoor of Bailee. The real heads of clans, however, as 
will afterwards be apparent, are only five in number -The Raja of 
Bhinae, the Thakoor of Sawar, the Thakoor of Massooda, the Raja of 
Pisangun, and the Thakoor of Khurwah. 

128. The Sunnuds on which the istumrar estates were held had 
been lost before the commencement of British rule ; but the original 
estates were only 12 in number, and are Manoharpoor, Pisangun, 
Govindghur, Khurwah, Mewaria, Bhinae, Richmalian, Sethan, Massooda, 
Bagbsuroe, Karel, and Sawar. The villages held by the Chohan Meenas 
became istumrar only by an accident. These 12 estates were nearly all 
grants on service tenures for life by the Emperors, but became hereditary; 
and the origin of the remaining 64 talookas is to be sought for in the 
sub-divisions of the original estates of the operation of the law of inherit- 
ance.' Originally all brother's were considered to have a share in the 
parental inheritance, though the eldest son, called Patwee, was generally 
considered to be entitled to a larger share than his younger brothers. 
It was in the earlier times that most of the 54 talookas which pay 
revenue direct had their origin. As the estates became smaller the 
system of giving grants of one village was introduced. These grants are 
called “ gras ” and the 27 sub-talookdars, who are Rajpoots, are holders 
under a “ gras ” tenure. It was evident, however, that if an estate 
was to be kept up at all there must be a limit to subdivision, and in the 
third stage of the history of inheritance the estate ceased to be further 
subdivided, and the provision for the younger sons was limited to the 
grant of a well and a few beeghas of land for life. This is the stage 
wliich has now been reached, and the custom of primogeniture obtains 
in all the talookas though some provision for younger brothers is con- 
sidered imperative on the successor to the Pat or gnddee. 

129. The istumrardars have always claimed to be owners of the soil, 
and their claim has been recognized. Mr. Cavendish’s enquiries extend- 
ed to 296 villages, and in 158 villages the Thakoors disclaimed the right 
of ouster of cultivators from irrigated and improved land, when the 
means of irrigation or the improvement had been provided by the labour 
or expense of the cultivator. It was generally admitted-^ that such land 
could not he mortgaged or sold, but the istumrardars allowed that the 
cultivators had the right of re-entry on their land on their return to the 
village within a reasonable time. In 161 villages there were hereditary 
cultivators whose rights were the same as those of the owners of wells; 
Unirrigated and unimproved land was universally admitted to be held on 
a tenure at will from the istumrardar. Mr. Cavendish recommended the 
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extension of the principle thus admitted by most of the Thakoors as to 
the rights of owners of wells to the estates of those Thakoors who had 
boldly claimed the right of ouster from all land. The principle that 
those who have expended capital on the improvement of the soil acquire 
thereby a right in it is perfectly in unison with the land system of the 
country, and if ever a further enquiry be made into the rights of indivi- 
dual cultivators and a record prepared, this principle must form the basis 
of adjudication on the subject, 

130. CTiohan . — Bajpoots are returned in the census papers of 1872 at 
13,931, of whom 314. belong to Mhairwarra. It is a curious fact 
illustrative of the great vicissitudes of early times, that though Ajmere 
was held for over a thousand years by Cbohans, they are not now to be 
met within the district except in one holding 'in the peigunnah of 
Sawar. They must be looked for in Haravati and in the desert of 
Nagor Parkhar whither they have been pushed by the Eahtores, who 
have occupied their place, as the ruling tribe and who, in numbers, 
wealth, and power, greatly preponderate over the other Rajpoot clans, 
who hold land in the district. These are three in number : Gor, Sesodia, 
and Kaehwaha; and it will be convenient to consider the Rajpoot clans 
in the order of their anival in the province, for a deBnite period can he 
fixed for the arrival of each. 

131, Gor . — In the time of Prithvi Raj Chohan, Raja Bachraj, 
and Raja Bawan, Gor Rajpoots from Bengal came to Ajmere on the cus- 
tomary pilgrimage to Dwarka. Prithvi Raj engaged the brothers in an 
expedition against Daya Sing of Nagor which was successful, and subse- 
quently each of them married a daughter of Prithvi Raj. Raja Bawan 
settled at Kuchamau in Marwar, Raja Bachraj remained in Ajmere. 
In course of time Junia, Sarwar, Deolia, and the adjacent country fell 
into the hands of the Gor Rajpoots, and to the head of the elan 
Hunayun gave a mansab of 7,000. In the time of Akbar, Raja Bithal 
Pass founded the town of Rajghur and called it after the name of his 
grandson, Raj Sing. The son of the latter took Srinuggur from the 
Powar Rajpoots who have now disappeared from the district. The Raj- 
ghur famiV ^2,3 at this time by far the most powerful in the district ; 
but they had reached the climax of their prosperity, and soon afterwards 
they were ejected from Rajghur, and all their territory by Kishn Sing 
Rahtore. After 25 years of dispossession, Gopal Sing recovered Raj- 
ghur, and the Gors were in possession of that town when the country 
fell into the hands of the Mahrattas. The Mahrattas in 1 8 1 7 resumed Raj- 
ghur, and the twelve villages attached to it, as the Raja was unable to 
pay a contribution of Rupees 10,000 Pouj Khurch. On the establish- 
ment of British rule, these villages were returned on the'condition of 
payment of nuzzerana, but as the nuzzerana was not or could not be 
paid, the whole was resumed with the exception of one small village 
Kotajand until the present year remained khalsa. In March 1874 the 
town of Rajghur was presented in jaghire to Raja Devi Sing, the re- 
presentative of this ancient but fallen house, and the graceful generosity 
of Government has been thoroughly appreciated by all classes of the 
community. The Gor Rajpoots now hold land in 14 villages, but only 
one Istumrar Estate, that of Manoharpoor, belongs to a Gor Rajpoot. 
The descendants of Raja Bithal Pass are Jaghiredars of Rajghur and 
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Kotaj and Bhoomias in Daunta and Jafcia. The descendants of Bali am, 
a younger brother of Bithal Dass, are the istumrardars of Manoharpoor, 
and the Bhoomias of Sanod, Nanla, Nearan, Lavera, Dudiana, and Jhar- 
wasa. Pour generations ago the Thakoor of Jnnia seized on the Mano- 
harpoor Estate, in the same manner as other Eahtores seized on the 
Gor possessions in the pergunnah of Kekree. The dispossessed Thakoor, 
however, found aid from the Kaja of Kishenghur who caused him to be 
restored to his estate. The village of Nearan was originally held on 
Talookdaree tenure, but it was not accepted as an istumrar estate on the 
establishment of British rule. The descendants of Raja Bawan are jag- 
hiredarsof the village of Arjunpoora jaghire, are owners and Bhoomias in 
Arjunpoora khalsa, and hold bhoom in Tabijee which like Nearan was 
originally held on talookdaree tenure. 

13S. RaHore . — The accompanying genealogical tree is an abridg- 
ment of the genealogical tree of the Rahtores of Ajmere, and shows the 
descent of each of the holders of each bhoom and istumrar tenure. It 
will be observed that they all claim descent from Seojee, the founder of 
the Marwar monarchy; and five Kings of Marwar are the progeni- 
tors of all the Rahtores of Ajmere. Of these five, however, two, Rinmal 
and Chandaji, are comparatively unimportant, as their descendants only 
have three bhoom holdings. The three great ancestors of the Ajmere 
Rahtores are, Ooday Sing, called Mota Raja, the son of Maldeo and the 
friend of Akhar, to whom his sister Jodha Bai was married, Chandra Sen, 
the fourth son of Maldeo, who wasthe favourite son of his father, and who 
for many years, resisted Akbar and steadily refused bo acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Empire, and Dudajee, the son of Jodha, who founded 
Jodhpoor, and transferred to it the seat of Government from Mandor. 
The history of Marwar may be read in Colonel Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan 
and it is unnecessary to repeat it here. I propose therefore to begin with 
the descendants of Uday Sing and to explain as briefly as possible how 
each of the present families obtained possession of their estates; thence 
to pass to those of Chandra Sen; thence to those of Dndaji; and finally 
to conclude with the descendants of Rinmal’ and Chandaji, respectively, 
10th and 12th in descent from Seojee. The numbers above the name of 
each estate refer to the number of the family in the detailed genealogical 
tree of the Rahtores. 

133. Kishenghur Rhoom . — The first estate is a bhoom holding 
belonging to the Maharaja of Kishenghur. It is in the jaghire village of 
Bir, and was given by the Khadims of the Durgah for the protection 
of the village at the time when Bahadoor Sing of Kishenghur held a farm 
of Ajmere from the Mahrattas. The bhoom consists of 153 acres and the 
Maharaja keeps some men in the village for watch and ward. The 
bhoom holdings in Sadapoor and Chandolai are held, the former by Him- 
mat Sing, a relation of the Maharaja of Kishenghur, and the latter by 
the Thakoor of Eathghur,* the recently insubordinate dependant of that 
State. In these three bhooms the custom of primogeniture prevails, 

134-. Gangioana Jaghire , — Raj Sing, fourth in descent from Uday 
Sing of Marwar, had five sons, three of whom inherited. Beer Sing got 
a share in Karkeri equal to Rupees 60,000, and Sawant Sing and 
Bahadoor Sing divided the rest of the property equally. Sawant Sing 
took up his abode at Rupnagav, Bahadoor Sing, the ancestor of the present 
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Mabaraja o£ K.ishengburj at Kisheoghur. The son of Sawanfc Sing, 
Sirdar Sing, died childless, but he enjoined that Ameer Sing, son of Beer 
Sing, should succeed him. On the death of Sirdar Sing, however, Baha- 
door Sing refused to recognize the adoption of Ameer Sing and himself 
seized upon Rupnagar, which has since remained a portion of the Kishen- 
ghur territory. "With the help of the Maharaja of Jodhpoor, however. 
Beer Sing and Ameer Sing, for a short time, obtained possession, but 
Bahadoor Sing applied to Holkar, and by the bribe it is stated of a lakh 
of Rupees, procured the expulsion of Ameer Sing from Rupnagar and of 
Beer Sing from all his property, with the exception of Ralaota to which 
he had succeeded on the mother^s side. Beer Sing joined the Marhattas 
and distinguished himself in the battle of Panipat, where he was killed. 
In recognition of their father's worth, Madoji Sindia gave six villages in 
jaghire to Ameer Sing and Suraj Sing, Sarana, Magri, Ararka, Gang- 
wana, ITntra, Magra. By a subsequent arrangement Ameer Sing 
obtained the first three: Suraj Sing obtained Gangwana, Untra, and Mag- 
ra, Ameer Sing took service in Jeypoor, and Sindia confiscated his vil- 
lages, which have since been khalsa. Suraj Sing had three sons, to the 
eldest Jaswant Sing he gave Ralaota, and the descendants of the two 
younger sons, Arjan Sing and Sher Sing, are now jaghiredars of Gang- 
wana, Untra, and Magra. 

135, JPisangtin, Junia, and i/c/^ron.— -Kesree Sing, the son of 
Madho Sing, the fifth eon of Uday Sing of Marwar, came to seek his 
fortune in Ajmere, and by the favour of the Emperor Shah Jehan, ejected 
the Puar Rajpoots from Pisangun and obtained a grant of the fief. His 
eon, Sujan Sing, further extended the property by taking Junia, from the 
Gor Rajpoots and Moren from the Sesodians. On bis death the property 
was divided among his three sons. The youngest son obtained Pisangun, 
because, as is stated, he had avenged the death of his uncle Bhim Sing, 
on Gudar Khan of Shamghur. The eldest son obtained Junia, and the 
second son obtained Mehron, The subsequent divisions in each estate 
will be best understood by the following Genealogical Table - 
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186. The town of Junia is an old one, the fort was built by the 
Gor Rajpoots. The Thakoor of Junia is hereditary Bhoomia of the town 
of Kekree where beholds 1,500 acres and keeps up an establishment of 
watchmen. The Thakoor of Manda pays revenue to him, and the 
village of Lasaria has been "ranted in Jaghire to the Charans who pay a 
fixed quit-rent and the village is not resumable. Mr. Cavendish has 
recorded that land held on "milk’^ tenure, can be sold, if not given to 
temples or for religious purposes. The istumrardar admitted that the 
holders of irrigated land could not be ousted as long as they paid their 
revenue and regained possession whenever they returned to the village. 
There are hereditary cultivators in all villages. The Talookdar claimed 
the right to increase the grain rents up to one-half the produce, but ad- 
mitted that he had no right to increase the “ Zabti^’ or money rates. 

137. Four estates were divided ofi from Mehron in ‘'gras" tenure 
in the second generation. In the j’ear 1811 A.D. Thakoor Lai Sing of 
Kadhera, who complained that his “gras" was too small, made a night 
attack upon the fort of Mehron. Jagat Sing, the Thakoor of Mehron, he 
treacherously murdered after having promised him safety, and caused his 
son, Bharat Sing, to be hurled from the battlements. He then made 
himself master of Mehron, but was foi’ced to give it up and to return to 
Kadhera by the Sesodia Raja of Shahpoora who marched against him. 
The widow of Bhai'at Sing was placed in possession of the estate and 
remained in possession till 1842. She adopted Jowahir Sing, but on the 
death of the latter without heirs, his cousin, Kalu Sing, succeeded 
in 1867. The village of Kadolai was originally a portion of Mehron, 
and was given on a service tenure to Gaj Sing, Thakoor of Kirot, on 
condition that he should do service with two horses and two footmen, and 
should pay nuzzerana. The Thakoor of Kirot, however, gradually ceased 
to do service till on the murder of Jagat Sing the village was merged iu 
the Kirot Estate. 

188. The Pisanguu estate, which fell to the share of Jhujhar Sing, 
included Pisanguu, Khawas, Sarsari, Prauhera, Para, Meoda Khurd, 
Kodah, Sadava, and Gulgaon. In the year 1785 A.D. a large balance of 
revenue was due from Kalyan Sing of Prauhera, and Pranhera and Sar- 
sari were attached and made over to Nathu Sing, who held for six years till 
Kalyan Sing paid the arrear, Nathu Sing had two brothers, Sadul Sing 
and Bagh Sing, by another mother, to whom he and his successor, Man 
Sing, refused to give any “ gras," but eventually Kalyan Sing gave them 
Sarsari and agreed to pay Rupees 300 of the Government revenue. About 
this time there was a conspiracy of the Pisanguu Thakoors, and they im- 
prisoned the Mahratta Subadarin Kalyan Sing's fort. For this a fine of 
Rupees 1 8,000 was exacted, and the greater part of the fine was paid by 
a mortgage of Khawas to Bagh Sing. Bagh Sing had no heirs and was 
succeeded by his brother, Sadul Sing, and Khawas Sarsari has since been a 
separate estate. The Thakoor of Para sits in the front row at Durbars, and 
the Thakoors of Kodah and Meoda Khurd sit behind him. The estate of 
Meoda Khurd is the last example in the district of a village having been 
given in “ gras," and its separation from Para dates from the year 1823. 
Sham Sing added the villages of Ekal Siugha and Chapare.'in to his inhe- 
rited property, and his son, Guman Sing, acquired Naulakha from the 
Manawat Rajpoots. The heirs of RunjeetSing and Tndra Sing obtained 
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no “ gras ’’ and are culfeivators in Para. Devi Sing, the third son of 
Jhtfjhar Sing, obtained Sadara and Gulgaon, He had four sons, the 
eldest obtained Sadara, and Dalel Sing, the second son, got possession of 
the whole of Gulgaon and only gave his younger brothers maintenance. 
The present Thakoor, Arjnn Sing, takes Rupee 1 per beegah in Ohahi 
land, and quarter share of the produce in other land from those who hold 
land for maintenance'. 

The Thakoor of Pisangun has obtained the title of Raja from the 
Maharaja of Jodhpoor, but the title is not recognized in Durbar, There 
are no jaghire estates in Pisangun, and Mr. Cavendish has recorded that 
the Raja .claims the sole proprietary right in all villagesand the right of 
ouster from all kinds of land. The people denied the right as regards 
improved land. 

189. GovindgliuT. — The Thakoor of Govindghur is a descendant of 
Goyind Dass, a grandson of Mota Raja, who founded the fort at Govind- 
ghur. The estate is a small one, consisting only of one Asli and three 
Dakhilee villages. One Dakhilee village, Jaswantpoora, has been given 
in gras,^’ and the Thakoor of Govindghur gives maintenance to 14 per- 
sons. The family is a large one, and the estate was small, and the youn- 
ger members of the family became Bhoomias. When Abhay Sing, who 
had been appointed Viceroy of Ajnaere and Gnzerat, fought with Sarbn- 
land Khan in Gnzerat, Himmat Sing, a great-grandson of Govind Dass, 
joined the expedition wtih his three sons, one of whom, Daiel Sing, was 
killed in battle. Ahhay Sing on his return gave a bhoom holding of 
1,831 acres in Nand to Himmat Sing and his surviving sons; and on the 
death of Himmat Sjng the property was divided by ancestral shares. 
At present there are eleven sharers. The village of Ramner Uhani was 
given in jaghire to Bheera Sing, a grandson of Govind Dass, by Shah 
Jehan. The revenue-free tenure was resumed by Aurungzeb, and the 
village given on a quit-rent of Rupees 1,500. This tenure the 
Mabrattas resumed, but left 2,000 beegahs as bhoom. In this holding 
the right of primogeniture is recognized, and the present head of the 
family, Bijay Sing, gives maintenance to 22 persons. The bhoom hold- 
ing in Rampoora was obtained by Askaran, also a gratidson of Govind 
Dass. Sheodan Sing, Goolah Sing, and three widows are at present in 
possession. 

1-10. Kharioa. — The pergunnah of Kharwa was khalsa in the time 
of Akbar, and the tradition is that Sakht Sing, a son of Mota Raja, 
saved Akbar from drowning and thus obtained the jaghire. For seven 
generations the estate was undivided, but in tlie 8th generation the 
estate of Deoghur was separated, and there are now three sub-talookas 
paying revenue to Kharwa. The following Table will explain the divi- 
sions of the estate:— » 
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One village is held on istumrav tenure by Charans and is not resumable. 
They pay yearly Rupees 65. The pergunnah of Kharwa was formerly 
much exposed to the depredations of the Mhairs, and 19 of the 37 
villages of which it nominally consisted were made over to Captain Hall 
when the district of Mhairwarra was established. The present Thakoor, 
the son of Bam Sing, is one of the most prosperous in the district. 
There are two bhoom holdings, those of Jatlee and Akhree belonging 
to this family. 

141. MewaHa . — The Thakoor of Mewaria is a descendant of ^ihe 
youngest son of Mota Raja. Ram Sing, the great-grandson of Jeth 
Sing, is said to have founded this village in the waste. The estate 
descends to the eldest son, but the Thakoor has 19 relations, who hold 
land and are considered Bhoomias, the land which had originally been 
given for maintenance being considered bhoom. 

142. Chouraai of Bhinae . — We now come to the second great 
division of the Rahtores, those descended from Chandra Sen, the brother 
of Mota Raja, and the fourth son of Maldeo. Karan Sen, the grand- 
son of Chandra Sen, so the story runs, came to Ajmere, and having 
intoxicated the Bheels, who then held the pergunnah of Bhinae, he slew 
their Chief, Madia, and received in jaghire from Akbar the pergunnah 
of Bhinae with seven other pergunnahs, but what these other seven 
pergunnahs were is not known. Bhinae was considered a Chourasi or 
estate of 84 villages. Sham Sing, the son of Karan Sing, had two 
sons, and the estate was divided between them, the eldest son taking 
Bhinae and 46 villages, the younger taking Dewalia with 88 villages. 
It would thus appear that the rule which in division of a property allows 
the eldest son a larger share than bis brother was observed. The follow- 
ing table will make clear the subsequent division of the Bhinae Estate, 
The divisions of the Dewalia Estate will be afterwards explained. 
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143. Bhinae . — ^The Raja of Bbiaae has precedence before all the 
other Thakoors in the district. His income was estimated by Mr. Caven- 
dish at Rupees 35,000, and is now over Rupees 50,000. Besides -the 
estate of Bhinae and the village of Piplia he holds and pays revenue for 
the villages of Surkhand and Kacharia, estates which in the year 1836 
■(rere resumed owing to the inability of the Thakoors to discharge the 
Government revenue, and which were made over to the head of the clan. 
Mr. Cavendish has recorded that though the Raja claims the proprietary 
right in the soil, yet he cannot oust the cultivators of Chahi, Talabi, and 
manured land, and whenever these return to their villages they regain 
possession of these kinds of land. The Thakoor of Sarana pays revenue 
to the Raja of Bhinae, and is the Bhoomia of the jaghire village of 
Kesurpoora adjoining his estate. By an old arrangement he tabes one- 
fourth of the revenue of the village from the Jaghiredar, Nawab Abdool 
Karim Khan. Thakoor Chiman Sing of Sholian is the owner of an 
estate which formerly paid a revenue of Rupees 815, though the present 
assets of the Thakoor are estimated only at Rupees 1,000. In the time 
of Mr. Cavendish, the Thakoor having failed to obtain relief at either 
Ajmere or Calcutta, resigned his talooka. The estate was farmed for 
three years at the amount of the fixed revenue, but the farmer was 
unable to discharge his obligations and ran away. The Thakoor again 
tried but was unsuccessful. Finally in 1836 the revenue was re- 
duced to Rupees 632-8-0 and on the abolition of Fouj khurch to Rupees 
455-8-0. 

144. Bandanwara . — Suraj Mai, the ancestor of the Thakoor of - 
Bandanwara, was dissatisfied with the amount of his “ gras and went 
to Delhi to complain. Here he was favourably received he obtained a' 
mansab of Rupees 1,000, and orders were issued to give him the towns of 
Ramsar and Srinuggur in jaghire. WhenAjit Sing of Marwar obtained 
Ajmere, the Thakoor failed to present himself, and the Maharaja resumed 
Srinuggur and Ramsar and demolished the fort. The present Thakoor, 
Runjit Sing, has no immediate relations, and was himself adopted from 
the Kalyanpoora family. The revenue of Bandanwara includes that of 
Amrghur, the remaining subdivisions of Bandanwara pay revenue direct 
to Government. 

Narsing Dass, the ancestor of the istumrardar of Tantoti, was au 
adopted son of Uday Bhan, to whom Kesri Sing and Suraj Mai were 
afterwards born. Narsing Das obtained Tantoti, Sherghur, and Baori ; 
and on his death Baori fell to the share of bis second son. The Thakoor 
of Tantoti has a masonry fort in Sherghur. 

145. BeKalia . — The second son of Sham Sing, Akhay Raj obtained 
by division 38 villages of the Chourasi of Bhinae, and founded the 
Dewalia family, which has spread into a number of branches, as may be 
most easily seen by the following genealogical arrangement • 
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146. The Thakoor o£ Dewalia holds only five villages out of the 
original 38. His income is estimated at Rupees 18^000. On the acces- 
sion of the Maharaja of Jodhpoor to power, not only was no revenue 
collected from this estate, but a jaghire of Rupees 36,000 in Marwar and 
a daily allowanee of Rupees 86 were bestowed on the Thakoor, in con- 
sideration of which he was to perform personal service with 86 horsemen. 
Till 1806 A.D., the family remained in possession of the Marwar jaghire 
and the daily allowance. Mr. Cavendish has recorded that one village, 
Ramghur, was formerly given to Charans in jaghire, afterwards a 
revenue of Rupees 300 was fixed upon it, on whieh the Charans threw 
up the village. The Charans stated that they only gave up half the 
village. The Thakoor claimed the right of ouster from all land, but it 
was not admitted by tbe people. The Thakoor of Barli is a Tarzimi 
Thakoor, and the Thakoors of Goela, Kanai Khurd, and Nagelao have 
seats behind him in Durbar. There is a fine tank at Barli built by Devi 
Das, and called after him Devi Sagar. The revenue of Kanai Khurd is 
included in that of Barli, The estate of Piproli is now an integral part 
of tbe Barli estate. The Thakoor in 1821 did not pay tbe revenue, and 
the estate was made over to the head of the clan. 

147. IBamily of Deogaon Baghera , — Nahar Sing, the third son of 
Akhay Raj, obtained only Nandsi from Detvalia. He, however, 
succeeded in expelling the Gor Rajpoots from Deogaon, and the Sesodias 
from Baghera, and made himself master of their estates. In this enter- 
prise he was assisted by the Thakoor of Junia and his son, Kunwar 
Kishn Sing, who was killed in the conflict. Hahar- Sing made over 
three of the villages he had acquired, Kavonj, Bogla Kalahera, and 
Dewalia Khurd as compensationjfor the blood of Kishn Sing to the Junia 
estate and himself retained the remainder. Nahar Sing had seven sons 
who obtained estates as follows : — 

NAHAE SING. 
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Deo Karan Bharat Sing Tej Sing Rnghonath Bing HatiSing Indra^Bing Aijnn Sing 

(Deogaon) (NandBi), (Bichmalian). adopted Into (Bagrai), (Salari), (Kybania). 

(Baghera), (Dewalia), 

The eldest son became Thakoor of Deogaon, Baghera, the second son 
obtained Nandsi, but as Nandsi is part of Dewalia, the Thakoor of 
Nandsi sits behind tbe Thakoor of Dewalia. The sixth son obtained 
Salari, which is a talooka of Deogaon. The fourth sou, Ruglionath 
Sing, was adopted by the Thakoor of Dewalia and succeeded to that estate. 
He provided for his brothers, Tej Sing and Arjun Sing, by giving them 
the estates ot Richmalian and Kybania out of |tlie estate wliich he had 
inherited by adoption, and these two estates are reckoned talookas of 
Dewalia. To Hati Sing Rnghonath Sing gave some land in Bagrai and 
tbe descendants of Hati Sing are still in possession. Tbe property is 
divided by ancestral shares, and tbe estate is not considered one of tbe 
talookas, Deogaon is remarkable for a temple of Varabaji, and a cele- 
brated pillar called Nawa Thamb. 

148. Tbe remaining talookdars subordinate to Dewalia are tbe 
descendants of the fourth and fifth sons of Akbay Raj. As has been 
already mentioned, tbe Thakoor of Kirot holds also the village of Kadolai 
■which is properly part of Mehron, and pays on account of it Rupees 
298-18-0 revenue, Hati Sing, the youngest son of Akhay Raj, obtained 
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three villages, Jefchpoora, Jadnna, and Kacharia, and they were divided 
among his three sons. The eldest, Ajab Sing, died without heirs, and 
the Tlmboor of Jadana succeeded to and holds both Jethpoora and 
Jadana, The village of Kacharia was with Surkhand made over to the ^ 
Raia of Bhinae on account of arrears of revenue, and the descendants of 
Uoulat Sing, as well as those of the Thakoor of Surkhand, are now 
cultivators in their respective villages. 

149. The estate of Santolah was separated from Bhinae by Karan 
Sen and given to Gitdhar Sing, his brother. This estate is mortgaged 
for Rupees 5,000 to the Maharaja of Kishenghur, who is still in posses- 
sion. The Thakoor Mod Sing has a seat in Durbar behind the Raja of 
Bhinae. The bhoom holdings of Dabrela, Dhigaria, Samproda, and 
Rignot descend by ancestral shares and are held by the descendants of 
the younger sons of Karan Sen. 

150. The third great division of the Ajmere Rahtores are the des- 
cendants of Dudaji, the son of Jodha, Raja of Marwar; and among 
them the principal is the Thakoor of Massooda. Dudaji had five grand- 
sons. The descendants of the eldest, Jaymalji, are the Thakoor of Rich- 
malian and the Bhoomias of six villages. The second son, Isarji, is the 
progenitor of the Thakoor of Settran and of five families of Bhoomias. 
The third son, Jagmal, is the ancestor of the Massooda house and its 
branches and of four families of Bhoomias ; the descendants of the fourth 
sou, Chanda ji, are the istumrardars of Karel, and 32 families of Bhoomias. 
Har Singji, tho youngest, is the progenitor of four families of Bhoomias. 

151. RichmaHan and Sethran.— It is not known how Gyan Dass 
obtained possession of Kicbmalian, probably in the same way as SurSing 
became talookdar of Setbran- by founding a village in the waste. The 
younger branches of the Richmalian family hold four wells in that 
estate on bhoom tenure and are called Bhoomias. 

162. Massooda . — The pergunnah of Massooda is said to have derived 
its name from Masud Ghazi, a son of Salar Sahu, who in the time of 
Sultan Mahomed founded a town and called it after the name of bis son. 
This account is not verified in any of the historical authorities. The per- 
gunnah was given in jaghiro tenure by Akbar to Hanwant Sing and his 
b^rothers, who expelled the Powar Rajpoots, who had attacked the 

imperial thanna. On the return of 
Hanwant Sing after obtaining the 
grant from Akbar he saw a tig'er and a pig fighting at the place now 
called Baghsuri, The augurers said that a fort built on this spot would 
be invincible, and Ladb Sing, the younger brother of Hanwant Sing, 
built a fort which became a separate estate. Man Sing and Sheodan 
Sing, the sons of Ladh Sing, obtained Bobania in “ gras ” and the 
Thakoors Raghunath Sing and Balwant Sing have seats in Durbar behind 
the Thakoor of Baghsuri. The three younger sons of Ladh Sing, Blioop 
Sing, Gnman Sing, and Chand Sing obtained no gras, but hold land for 
maintenance in Baneoria, arid their descendants pay each Rupees SO 
yearly to the Baghsuri Thakoor. 

153. The Massooda estate was not divided till the death of Ajab 
Sing, the great-grandson of Hanwant Sing. The divisions which have 
taken place will be beet understood by tho following table 
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The estates of Sathana, Lamba^ Nagav, and Sakrani pay revenue direct 
to Government, the remaining Thakoors pay revenue to the Massooda 
estate. The estate of Massooda is the largest and richest in the 
district. Mr. Cavendish has recorded that four villases have been 
granted to Charans and Jogis, of these three pay a fixed quit rent, and 
one is not charged with any tax. Lachman Eawal of Sheopoori and 
Jodha Rawal of Asan appear in Durbar. 

15 4.1. Karel , — The estate of Karel stands alone among the Rajpoot 
istumrar estates ; as in it the property descends by ancestral shares and 
not by the custom of primogeniture. Kishen Sing, the younger son of 
Choudaji, expelled the Karel Mhairs and possessed himself of the 
viillage. The canoongoes in the time of Mr, Cavendish stated that the 
village was Khalsa, hut it had paid a fixed revenue under the Emperors 
and was included in the istumrar. The revenue, Rupees SJ, 133-15-2, 
is assessed on 51 wells, though now there are many more in the village. 
The two chief men of Karel are Saman Sing and Phul Sing, who also 
are Bhoomias of Kanas and Naidla, and these two attend Durbars. 
Recently a petition has been given by several of the Karel istumrardars 
to have the village measured, and when this has been done, it will be 
possible to determine the rights of the very numerous descendants of 
Kishen Sing. The younger sons of Kishen Sing became Bhoomias in 
the Pooshkur perguunah. 

165. Bescendants of Rimnal and Choudaji.’— ‘H \iq descendants of 
Akbay Raj, the son of Rimnal, are Bhoomias in Khodan and Bobani, 
and the descendants of Parasram, younger son of Choudaji, are 
Bhoomias in Mogri, 

156. Sesodia . — The pergunnah of Sawar at the south-eastern 
extremity of the Ajmere District is held on istumrar tenure by Sesodia 
Rajpoots, and the estate is a portion of a grant made by Jehangir to 
Gokool Dass, who is said to have received 84' wounds in the service of 
the Emperor at Benares. The pergunoah of Phoolia was originally 
part of the Khalsa of Ajmere, and was given in jaghire by Shah Jehau 
to the Raja of Shahpoora, a scion of the Royal House of Meywar. Eor 
many years the Superintendents of Ajmere exercised an interference in 
the affairs of this pergunnah, but in 184J7 it was permanently assessed 
at Rupees 10,000, and the Raja of Shahpoora is no longer reckoned 
among the istumrardars of Ajmere. He is considered a tributary 
Prince, and is independent in his territory. There is a family of 
Sesodias who are Bhoomias in Nepoli. Besides these there are no other 
Sesodias in the district. 

157. Sawar . — The estate of Sawar is the only one in the district 
in which the orders of Government, under date the iHth May 1830, in 
which it was decided that the revenue paid by the Talookdars should 
be increased to one-half the assets of the estate, have been carried out. 
On the death of Thakoor Jeswant Sing, on the 13th April 1856, 
Madho Sing succeeded by adoption, and, with the sanction of Govern- 
ment, Colonel Dixon enhanced the revenue from Rupees 3,012-12 0 to 
Rupees 8,000 exclusive of cesses. Major Lloyd, on the 30tb February 
1860, reported the arrangements he had made for the distribution of 
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the increased sum among the sub-taloolidars whose' relationship with 
the head o£ the family will be best understood by a genealogical tree — 
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Of these estates Piplaj pays revenue direct to Government, and Bas- 
soondni and Chonsla pay revenue to the Thakoor of Sawar. The other 
estates pay no revenue, but are held on a service tenure. Besides these 
estates the villages of Mehron, Khurd, and Bhaodawas with Rajpoora 
are held by Charans and pay I'evenue to Sawar. The revenue of all is 
fixed except that of Biplaj wliich will pay Rupees 1,202-10-0, instead of 
Rupees 262 on the death of the present incumbent. The village of 
Chattapoora is held by Amra Chohan, who does service with four horse- 
men and four foot-soldiers. 

158. Chohan Meenas. — The villages of Rajaosi, Nansar, Karekri 
and Ajaysar ary held on istumrar tenure by communities of Chitas! 
The villages are all close to the city of Ajmere and were granted to 
communities of M hairs on condition of protecting the town. .The 
canoongoes stated in Mr. Cavendish’s time that they were khalsa 
villages, but unlike the rest of tbe khalsa, they paid a regular money 
revenue and have been included in the iustumrar area. The canoongoes 
statel that Rajaosi was originally held in jaghire by the Gof Raja of 
Rajghur, but it was resumed % the Maharaja of Jodbpoor and 
farmed to the ancestors of the present Mhairs. Shimsaer Khan of 
Rajaosi is the head of the Chita clan in Ajmere. 

159. Charan. — One village, Kotri in the Bbinae Pergunnah is held 
by a Charan and pays revenue direct to Government. The possession 
of the Charan dates from Karan Sen, the founder of the Bhinae estate. 
In Massooda, Jiinia, Sawar, and Kbjirwa there are villaoes hdd bV 
Charans on a precisely similar tenure, but this is the only one which 
pays revenue direct. 

160. Kachxoaha.—’ShQ Kachwaha -Rajpoots, like the Sesodiac, are 
to be found m ihe villages adjoining their respective States of Jeypoor 
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nnd Oodeypoor and hold bhoom in five villages o£- Ajtnere. They are 
settled principally in the villages of Harmara and Tillornia in the 
extreme north of the district. The most noteworthy family, that of 
Thalcoor Hamath Sing of Harmara has had a chequered career. The 
ances'tor of this family, Hamath Sing, received a jaghire of six villages 
from Anrungzeb, but the estate was partially resumed by the Rahtores 
and wholly by the Mahrattas, and the present representative of the family, 
Thakoor Hamath Sing^ who alone of all the bhoomias in the district is 
entitled to the appellation of Thakoor, holds now some 800 acres of 
bhoom in Harmara and Tillornia. 

161. Nawab Abdool Karim Khan is the largest jaghiredar in the 
district. He is a descendant of Tahawir Khan, who accompanied 
Aurungzeh on his expedition to Ajmere against Dara, and whom Aurung- 
zeb, suspecting treachery on his part, caused to he put to death at 
Dooraara, where is his tomb, Rarokhsir made a grant of 5^ villages to 
Sher-ud-din Khan, the son of Tahawir Khan, and the property has since 
lineally descended. The printed Report of the Committee on Jaghire 
Esfates, dated 16th May 1874, contains all that is known regarding this 
and the other jaghire estates, and it is unnecessary to recapitulate it 
here. 


CHAPTER VII. 

History of the Land Revemie Administration, 

16!l. The khalsa villages of Ajmere have been practically identical 
since the cession of the district in 1818 to the present time. The only 
change of importance has been the addition of five villages in accord- 
ance with a Treaty with Sindia in 1860. The khalsa villages of Mhair- 
warra have been identical since the conquest and cession in 1823. The 
temporary arrangement under which seven Marwar villages were, for a 
few years, placed under British management will not vitiate a comparison 
of different periods. The administration of the istumrar estates of 
Ajmere has been confined to collecting from them a fixed assessment; 
the Thakoors and Jaghiredars were left to manage their own affairs. The 
following retrospect, therefore, will be restricted to the administration of 
the khalsa and chiefly of Ajmere. Ihe accompanying statement shows 
the demand and the collections on account of land revenue of the khalsa 
of Ajmere proper for each year from 1818, and the prices of the chief 
grains grown in the district are also given for each year. 
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Statement of demand and colleotions in the Tchalsa villages of Ajmere 

from 1817-^18 to 1873-74. 
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24 
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36 

46 

86 

21 

20 

49 

69 

61 

44 

30 

68 

36 

10 
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83 

32 

23 

24 

22 

23 

30 

28 

28 

28 

50 

80 

22 

23 

23 

29 

84 

33 

81 

86 

88 

26 

88 

33 

26 

21 

20 

17 
10 

18 
16 
18 
16 

6 

16 

20 

20 

22 

15 

13 

24 

21 

23 

26 

86 

30 

21 

20 

36 

37 

42 

39 

40 

47 

27 

14 

30 

30 

28 

10 

21 

21 

20 

22 

24 

21 

24 

28 

28 

10 

16 

31 

22 

27 

20 

24 
30 

36 

37 
86 

25 

26 
27 
10 
10 
16 
13 
16 
10 
16 

6 

12 

18 

21 

20 

17 

Bs. 

1.28,078 

l,79l457 

1,61,700 

1.61.700 

1.61.700 

1.64.700 
1,64,700 

1.44io72 

1.41.072 

1.44.072 

1.44.073 

1.44.072 

1.44.073 
1.44.072 

1,10,302 

1,29,872 

1.7i'.219 

1,71,762 

1,73,822 

1,73,668 

1,73,090 

1,76,019 

1,74,022 

1,76,249 

1,74,173 

1,73,797 

1,83,095 

1,73.388 

1,74,034 

1,72,834 

1,72,844 

1,72,863 

1,73,347 

2,11,8491 

1,60,705 

1,81,814 

2,02.073 

2,17,644 

1,88,436 

1,81,603 

1,80,318 

1,42,890 

He, 

1,16.060 

1,69,746 

1,40.034» 

1.64,700 

1.64,700 

1,62,670 

1,69,278 

31,020* 

1.37.030 
1,44,072 
1,42,760 
1,26,646 

1.24.030 
1,23,360 
1,22.813 
1,24,629 

80.343* 

1.18,702 

1,27.513 

1,26,810 

1,05,872 

1.22.730 

97.216 

72.047 
1,22,998 
1,05,837 
1,26,707 
1,67,787 
1,49,367 
1,45.606 
1,67,237 
1,14,662* 
1,68,100 
1,64,636 
1,71.817 
1,73,668 
1,67,365 
1,76,010 
1,73,734 
1,70.383 
1,72,290 

1.71.730 
1,82,316 
1,61,269 
1,74.084 
1.72.884 
1,72,844 
1,72,853 

1.73.047 
2,10,335 
1,80,591 
1,02,928 
1,82,495 
2,13,1601 

1.66.216 
1,80,023 
1,80,313 

Collected ty the Mnhrattns. 

Mr. Wilder’s direct collections at half prodne*. 
Mr. Wildor'a three years’ progreESive settlement. 

■ Mr. Wilder’s fire years’ Bettlemont. 

Bevenne oollocted tham at half produce. 

Collected at half prodnee by Mr. Middleton. 

1 

! Mr. Middleton’s five years’ settlement oontl- 
j nued for tiro years. 

^ Mr. Edmonitone’s summary colloctloni. 

,, „ settlement. 

1 Mr. Edmonstone’s ton years’ settlement, but 
' after the first year half the villages gave up 
; their leases, aud the rovenne was oolleoted 

1 direct at half produce. 

) Colonel Dison’e oolleotioDS partly on Mr. Ed. 

L moDsioDO’s settlement, bat ohieily direct at 
i iwo>tbirds the predneo, 

1 Colonel Dlion’a direct eollaotlons at tiTo*thlrd«'' 
f of the produce. 

1 

Colonel nixon’B 21 years’ regular Eettlement, 
exclusive of oolleotiouBfor Hoad Fundfinpoes 
1,703, and Talao Fund Bupees 6,136, which 
were collected each year, the deficiencies be- 
ing shown against land revenno proper, 

t Including collections from Gwalior villages, 
■which had been held kham and the receipts 
credited to the Personal Lodger for six years, 

* Bupees 42.400 remitted, 

* „ 6,249 ,, t In this are inolud- 

„ 1,969 ,, cd the arrears paid 

„ 366 „ up by the farmers, 

, , 8 63 , , 

J t Present asscssmont net, with coBsea Bupees 
1,06,303. 


163. Admimstration of Mr. Wilder. — Mr. M'^ilder, Assistant to 
^0 fiesident at Delhi, was the first Superintendent appointed to Ajmere. 
He received charge from Sindia’s officers on the 26th July 1818 and 
“ found the city almost deserted and the people, though peaceable and 
industrious, sadly thinned by oppression." On the 27th September he 
^ported on the newly*acquired province. Neither Tantia nor JBapoo 
Sindia had ever collected more than Bupees 3,76,74'0 from the district, 
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and of this sum Rupees 31,000 was the amount at which the customs 
had been farmed, theTcmainder was land revenue.'*^ Of the land revenue 
amounting to Rupees 3, 45, 740, the assessment of the istumrar was 
Rupees 2,16j76iJ, that of the khalsa Rupees 1,25,978. The system of 
Mahi'atta administration was practically to exact all that could be paid, 
but about nine years before the cession a kind of settlement had been 
concluded in the istumrar and khalsa in accordance with which it had 
been arranged that instead of the recent arbitrary enhancements of the 
istumrar revenue, all future augmentations should take the form of taxes 
or levies, and the land revenue of the khalsa was shown as a fixed sum 
called “aen^' Rupees 87,689, while the remainder was to be collected in 
the shape of a number of extra cesses. The object of this arrangement 
was two-fold. The istumrardars were anxious that the arbitrary exac- 
tions should not be consoli dated with the original revenue, lest on a 
change of rulers it might be difficult to procure their remission, and the 
Governor of Ajmere only sent to Gwalior the land revenue proper, and 
appropriated to himself the extra collections. The khalsa villages were 
farmed for the amount of the “aen^’ and the extra cesses were levied 
under 44 heads. Of these a tax called “nandrak^^ equal to 2 per cent, 
over and above the "aen^' was the perquisite of Sindians wives ; 
a similar tax was denominated, “Bheut Bai Sahiba^' and was an 
offering to his sister; and his daughter and his Pir received respec- 
tively Rupees 2 and Rupee 1 from each village. The produce of 
these four cesses were sent to Gwalior, and the Governor appropriated 
the produce of the remaining 40 exactions. The chief were Fouj- 
khurch levied on account of the expenses of maintaining troops for the 
protection of the villages. This was uncertain in amount and varied 
with the ability of the people to pay and the power of the Governor to 
compel payment. Patel, bab, and bhoombab were percentages levied from 
Patels and Bhoomias, there' were numerous offerings at all the Hindoo 
festivals, charges on account of every act of Civil Government, and 
sundry arbitrary cesses uncertain in amount. The actual collections 
from the khalsa in the year before the cession amounted to Rupees 
1,15,060. 

164, The question of the currency was one which caused Mr. 
Wilder some difficulty. None of the Company’s coins were onrrent 
farther south than Jeypoor, but there were six principal mints whose 
coin was current in Ajmere, and for all of whom the chief source of sup- 
ply of bullion for coinage were dollars imported from Bombay or Surat 
vid Palee. No crude bullion was used. The Ajmere mint had been 
established since the time of the Emperor Akhar and turned out yearly 
about a lakh and a half ot rupees called Sri Shahi. The KuhengJiur 
rupee was struck at Kishenghur and the mint had been established about 
60 years, though it had frequently been suppressed by the rulers of 
Ajmere. The Kuthawau rupee was struck by the Thakoor of Kuchawan 
in Marwar, without the permission of the Maharaja, who was too weak 
to assert his rights. The Thakoor was supposed to clear 5 per cent, 
by bringing the dollars to his melting pot. The S/iahpoora mint had 

*Kote. — In tbo Treaty of cession with Sinflia the rovenno of Ajmere was vnlncti sfc 
505,484 Sri Sliahi, or 4,50,986 Furrukabad Rupees, It was admitted, liowcvor, by tbo 
Resident at Gwalior that tbo rcteiiuc was mneb exaggerated, 
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been establisbeS for some 70 years, in spite of tbe attempts of the Rana 
of Oodeypoor to suppress it. The Chiltoree rupee was the standard coin 
of Meywar, and the Jharshahi rupee was struck at Jeypoor. Mr. Wilder 
cut the knot of the coinage difficulty by concluding all transactions on 
the part of Government in Furrukabad Rupees, and receiving only 
these in payment of Government revenue. The fixed revenue of the 
istumrar estates he converted from Sri Shahi into Furrukabad currency 
by allowing a deduction of 9 per cent., and it is on this account that the 
present istumrar revenue of each Thakoor consists of Rupees, annas, 
and pies. 

165. Mr, Wilder proposed to abolish what he calls “the very objec- 
tionable and disgusting system heretofore practised,” and to take the 
revenue in the khalsa by reverting to the ancient custom of estimating 
the crops and dividing its value. The people willingly agreed to pay 
one-half the estimated value of tbe crop, this being the old rate of 
asssessment and that customary in the adjacent States. The collections 
for the year were Rupees 1,59,746, and Mr, Wilder writes that the 
measure of an equal division of the crop had been productive of all the 
benefits he had anticipated. The people had acquired confidence in the 
moderation and justice of their new government, and though it would 
not be advisable for the next two years to demand any great addition 
to the increase that had already taken place, yet he was confident 
that on the third year the jumma might be raised to double what 
it had reached under any preceding Government without at all 
pressing on the inhabitants. Accordingly Mr. Wilder proposed a three 
years’ progressive settlement, in the first year Rupees 1,79,457, in the 
second year Rupees 2,01,691, in the third year Rupees 2,49,303, 
He was of opinion that “if the jumma is so apportioned that half 
of the produce be found sufficient one year with another to meet the 
Government demand, the remaining share is quite enough to provide 
every necessary comfort for the husbandmen.” This way of putting 
the case sounds peculiar, but is quite in accordance with Mr. Wild- 
er’s views, whose dominant, if not sole anxiety was to increase the 
Government revenue. Mr. Wilder furnished no information of the 
principle ou which the demand had been fixed, nor of the grounds on 
which a progressive assessment had been resolved on, and the settlement 
was confirmed with some hesitation by Government, who remarked on 
the proved disadvantages of an assessment framed on anticipated improve- 
ment, which checks the rising spirit of industry and the accumulation 
of capital. 

166, The settlement, however, was not destined to run its course 
but broke down the first year. The khureef was injured from excessive 
rain, and in February there were successive frosts, which so destroyed 
the rubbee that the straw even was not fit for use. Mr. Wilder proposed 
to relinquish tbe balance and to make a settlement on a fixed annual 
jumma of Rupees 1,64,700. Roth these proposals were sanctioned by 
Government, the term of tbe settlement being fixed for five years. The 
assessment was fairly collected for the first four years, though in the last 
year the people were obliged to borrow to pay their revenue j but the 
fifth j^ear was a year of famine. There were occasional showers till the 
lOlh of J une, but from that date there were only two ehowers, one on 
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the l2lh aod another on the '20th, Augast. A hot westerly wind pre- 
vailed, the tanks dried np, the wells began to fail, and the khureef was 
lost. Forage was as scarce as grain, many of the cattle had died by 
August, and most of the remainder had been driven off to Malwa. 
Grass Was selling at 20 seers a rupee. Two severe frosts in March al- 
most entirely destroyed the indifferent rubbae. Recourse was had to 
collecting one-half the produce, the amount realized was Rupees 31,920. 
The' nest year was a good one, but the people objected to pay according 
to Mr, WildePs settlement, and the revenue was again collected kham. 

167. In December 1824, in the middle of. the famine year, Mr. 
Wilder was promoted to the charge of the Saugor and Nerbudda terri- 
tories. His six years^ administration had not been productive of any 
great results. He made no radical inquiry into any of the institutions 
of the province. He continued many old abuses both in the Customs and 
Revenue Departments, simply because they brought in money. It can- 
not be said that he took much pains to ascertain the value of the land 
he assessed or the condition of the people, and the era of material 
improvement had not yet dawned. He united in his parson the offices 
of Superintendent of Ajmere and of Political Agent for Jodhpoor, 
Jeysulmere, and Kishenghur, and kept up a semi-regal state with ele- 
phants, horsemen, and ehobdars. On the other hand, bis administration 
was rather starved. The whole cost of the Revenue and Police establish- 
ment of the district was Rupees 1,374 a month, or less than half of Mr. 
Wil’ler^s salary which was Rupees 8,000. There was not a copy of any 
Regulation in the Office in 1823, and a copy of the Calcutta Gazette was 
refused. After a time an European Assistant was appointed. The great 
solicitude of Mr. Wilder was to develop the trade of Ajmere and he 
invited merchants from all quarters to come and settle in the city. One 
curious feature of bis correspondence is the number of letters of recom- 
mendation he gave these merchants and bankers. Many of these letters 
were written to Judges and Magistrates requesting them to assist in 
collecting money due to the merchants. 

168. Aimin'. stration of Mr. Middleton. — Mr. Henry Middleton, 
also a North-West Civilian, succeeded Mr. Wilder in December 1824. 
He was of opinion that Mr. Wilder’s assessment was very high, that 
fixed assessments of any kind were unpalatable to the people, and if con- 
fidence could be reposed in the Subordinate Officers, the system of taking 
in kind would be best. The experience, however, of the year 1825-36 
rendered Mr, Middleton loth to adopt this system. Accordingly he 
proposed a five years’ settlement and reported its completion on the 
26th November 1826. He had rough measurement rolls prepared, but 
he chiefly relied on the collections of the previous year as a criterion of 
resources. He remarks upon the poverty of the people and the extortions 
of the money-lenders. Many cultivators who had come to the district 
in the first years of British rule had been driven away again by bad 
harvests and high assessments. The wells were falling into disrepair , 
and the people had no money to repair them. Mr. Middleton’s settle- 
ment was sanctioned at Rupees 1,44,072 for five years. 

169. The assessment, however, was only collected in the first of the 
years the settlement had to run, and that with considerable difficulty. 
The rains commenced favourably, but from the middle cf July till the 
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first week o£ September there was no rain. The bajra and jowar all 
came to nothing. The rains of September, however, were plentiful, the 
people who had begun to drive their cattle to Meywar and Marwar for 
pasturage returned, and the rubbee harvest was good. Mr. Middleton 
did not remain long enough in the district to collect the next year's 
revenue and made over charge to Mr. Cavendish in October 1827. He 
was an officer of mediocre ability and initiated no useful measures. 

170. Adminiitrafion of Mr. Cavendish, — Mr. Cavendish, his 
successor, was a great reformer and left the impress of his energy on 
every department of administration. To him the district is indebted for 
a very valuable collection of statistics regarding istumrar, bhoom, and 
jaghire tenures. He carried out, however, little of what he put his hand 
to', and the sanction which had been accorded to Mr. Middleton's 
settlement prevented his interference in the assessment of the khalsa. In 
forwarding the accounts for the year 1828, he explains the method of 
oojilection and gives a long account of the circumstances of the district 
add of his own views as to the weight of tbe assessment. The custom 
of collection as banded down from the Mahrattas was for the patel 
with the putwaree, where there was one to estimate the crop. One- 
half the estimate was the Government revenue. Almost always a loss 
or inability to pay the assessed revenue from the produce of the land 
was the result of the estimate and then followed an annually varying 
contribution from all village residents to make up this real or supposed 
loss. The contributors were not permitted to interfere in the valua- 
tion and the Tehsildar enforced payment. 

171. Mr. Cavendish considered that Mr. Middleton’s assess- 
ment was high for several reasons, because the cultivated area has re- 
mained stationary since the time of the Mahrattas, who only collected 
Eupees' 87,689, because the rate of assessment exceeds one-half the 
produce; because no cultivator in the soil of Ajmere which requires 
much labour and expense can afford to pay one-half the produce; because 
the assessment is collected not from the produce of the soil, but by a 
fluctuating and arbitrary tax, and because the assessment has been made 
on the basis of a favourable year's collections when corn was dear." 
Mr. Cavendish applied the rates to which he had been accustomed 
in Saharunpoor to Mr. Middleton's areas and calculated that the as- 
sessment ought to be Rupees 87,64-5, instead of Rupees 1,44,072. jje 
gives three main causes of the|original over-assessment of the district, all 
of which no doubt worked to that end. First the strength of the Mah- 
ratta Government who took all that the people could give, and who 
were unfettered by any prescriptive rights; secondly, the exaggeration of 
the revenue by Sindia at the time of transfer which made Mr. Wilder 
endeavour to work up to an impossible standard ; and thirdly, that the 
year 1818-19 was a very good year in Ajmere, while owing to the devas- 
tations of Ameer Khan in the territory of Meywar, Marwar, and Jodh- 
poor, there was a large demand on all sides for grain, and prices were 
very high. This last is a most important point and seems to be the real 
key to the over-assessment of the district. Mr. Cavendish proposed a 
revision of settlement, but if this were not sanctioned he recommended 
that the people should not be pressed for their revenue in bad seasons. 
He also introduced partially a khewat or assessment of individual hold- 
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in'gB, a measure unknown to Mr. Middleton’s settlement, j-je lays stress 
on the point that remissions granted in a lump snm benefit not the real 
sufferers, but the Tehsildars, Canoongoes, Putwarees, and Patels. He 
introduced, for the first time, Putwarees’ accounts, and appointed Put- 
warees for many villages where there were none, and directed every 
putwaree to give a receipt. Government approved of Mr. Cavendish’s 
innovations generally, but with regard to the weight of the assessment 
decided that a more detailed investigation must precede a general 
revision, and directed that the unexpired period of the settlement 
should be diligently employed in ascertaining the capabilities of each 
village. It is certainly a matter of regret that the settlement of 
Ajmere did not fall into Mr. Cavendish’s hands rather than into those 
orMr. Middleton. 

172. Holding these views as to the weight of the assessment, it 
was not to be expected that Mr. Cavendish should press the people to 
pay where he found there was a difficulty in paying. As a matter of 
fact remissions were regularly applied for and granted, and the settlement 
was not worked up to in any one year. In onlyone of the four years 
that Mr. Cavendish was, in the district, were there any rains in Decem- 
ber and January. He left the district at tUe end of 18SJ, the year of the 
expiry of the settlement. He writes that he had intended to make 
the settlement with patels and to give to each tenant a khewat. He 
adds that he had never been stationed in a district where the seasons 
were so uncertain, the soil so poor, and which was so highly nay oppres- 
sively over-assessed. 

173. Major Speirs . — There was no rain in 1831 till the 7th August, 
but the rubbee was good. Mr. Moore, the Assistant Superintendent, 
to whom Mr. Cavendish had made over charge, collected on the principle 
established by Mr. Cavendish. The year 1832 was marked by destruc- 
tive flights of locusts in September and October, and Major Speirs, 
who succeeded Mr. Cavendish, found himself obliged to allow the kbureef 
kists to lie over till March, Major Speirs did not attempt a settlement, 
he collected all he could and the remainder was remitted by Govern- 
ment. In the year 1833-34', however, even the pretence of working 
on the settlement was abandoned. The year was one to be marked 
with a black cross in the calendar of Ajmere. It commenced with a 
cattle epidemic in April which carried off one-half or two-thirds of the 
cattle; there were only two hours’ good rain from June to September; 
there was no forage and no kbureef, for the locusts in September de- 
voured nearly every green thing. Major Speirs collected the kbureef 
instalments by an equal division of the scanty produce, and proposed 
to give the -rubbee revenue to the people to enable them somewhat, 
to- recoup their losses. In December 1833, Major Speirs was promoted 
to the post of Officiaing Commissioner and made over charge to Mr. 
Edmonstone, who collected the rubbee instalments by " taking from such 
of the village communities as would consent on any reasonable terms, 
engagements - to pay revenue for their villages according to a fair and 
just estimate of their resources calculated with reference to the dete- 
riorated state of the country from the ’ drought.” In the following, 
year he made a summary settlement on the same principle, the demand of 
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whicli was Rupees 1,19,302. If the villages did not consent to the 
terms, the revenue was collected kham Jat half produce. 

174). Mr. Edmonsione’ s Settlement.—^ In the cold weather of 1835- 
36, Mr. Edmonstone proceeded to make a regular settlement, which 
as it was subsequently sanctioned for 10 years, is generally known by the 
name of the decennial settlement, and which was reported on the 26th 
May 1836. Mr. Edmonstone gives a rapid sketch of the previous 
administration of the land in order to prove that “ the district instead 
of advancing had receded and that independent of drought and failure 
of seasons, in no one year had a fair assessment been fixed on the land. 
His endeavour had been to avoid the custom which had hitherto pre- 
vailed of fixing the jumma at the highest amount, which could be col- 
lected in any year, and then each year remitting, generally indiscrimi- 
nately, all sums about which there was a difficulty. Mr. Edmonstone did 
not assume rates as Mr. Cavendish had proposed to do, but adopted a 
method of his own for assessment. The villages were measured and the 
cultivated area amounting in all to 86,257 acres classed into Chahee 
8,989 acres, Talabee 2,180 acres, and Baranee 25,058 acres. He then 
assessed the cash-paying produce (Indian-corn and cotton) on the do- 
fusli area at the current money rates during kham tehsil and estimated 
the average produce per beegah of other crops. The Government 
share, one-half except in the case of patels and mahajuns, he converted 
into money by the average price current of the previous five years. He 
thus obtained a rough jummabundee amounting to Rupees 1,57,151, 
and then visited each village, and fixed his demand with reference to the 
past fiscal history, present circumstances, and future capabilities of each 
estate. No villages were given in farm. Two small ones were held 
kham as they could not be brought up to his standard, the rest accepted 
his ’terms. The amount finally assessed was Rupees 1,27,525, or 
adding the kham villages 1,29,872. 

175. Mr. Edmonstone describes the people as reckless, improvident, 
poverty-stricken and much in debt. The Bohras were masters in the 
villages ; they weighed the grain, helped themselves, and allotted the 
remainder : they advanced the Government revenue and gave advances 
of seed grain and for the purchase of cattle. .They regulated the expen- 
diture of the community even to the sums employed on marriages and 
other festivals. Their right was hereditary; they furnished no accounts 
and the debt to them ran on from generation to generation. Mr. 
Edmonstone settled with the headmen 'of each village, who, he believed, 
acted generally in accordance with the wishes of the village community. 
The incidence of his assessment was Rupees 3 ‘9 an acre, while the un- 
irrigated area was nearly 69 per cent, of the cultivated. The settlement 
returns show 5,621 cultivators, 2,675 non-cultivators, 8, 1 85 ploughs, 
and 1,575^ wells, 

176. The decennial settleruent was the first which was based on 
the cultivated area, and personal enquiry and^the assessment of individual 
villages seems to have been very fe.irly and iudicioasly carried out. 
The great defect of the settlement v/as the very imperfect and inequit- 
able manner in which the village assessment was distributed over the 
holdings. Hitherto the people had paid ohe-half of the estimated pro- 
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duce-fco |/li 0 patels and the deficiencies were 'levied from the non-agricul- 
tural residents- Mr. Cavendish had partially introduced a khewat, but 
the prihciple .of the joint responsibility of all khewatdars was practically 
unknown in the district, and was introduced for the first time by Mr. 
Edmonstoue. It is evident that a cultivator assessed at one-half the 
produce of his fields, and obliged to pay in good and bad years, cannot 
pay for other cultivators who emigrate in years of difiiculty, or who 
being left without resources turn for a livelihood to manual labour. 
These two classes are still well-known in the district as the “Eirar^^ and 
“Nadar Assami.’^ In the first year of the settlement, the khewat was 
proved to be quite inequitable, and the people begin to clamour for a 
return to collections from the actual produce. Mr. Edmonslone had left 
Ajmere in the end of 1836, and Lieutenant Macnaughten, his successor, 
proposed to make a fresh distribution of the revenue, and “ to give to 
each cultivator a separate lease specifying the quality and quantity of 
land in his possession and the rent which Government will expect to 
receive from him.^"’ In sending up the proposal, Colonel Alves, the 
Commissioner, remarked that it was tantamount to a proposal to change 
the settlement from mouzahwar into rjmtwar, and Government, adopting" 
this view, decided that the change was undesirable and disallowed the 
proposed measure. Though, however, a re-distribution of the revenue 
was refused, yet the villages were ofiered the option of returning to 
kham management or of relaining their leases, and 41 out of 81 villages 
preferred the former alternative. 

177. Colonel Sutherland’ s proponals, — During this correspondence 
Colonel Sutherland succeeded Colonel Alves as Commissioner. He took 
very great pains to make himself thoroughly acquainted with every thing 
concerning Ajmere, and his Reports on the Khalsa Administration and 
on the istumrardars are standard papers of reference. After an exhaus- 
tive retrospect of the previous administration from which a good deal 
of the preceding sketch has been taken, he came to the conclusion that 
“ the system of village assessments is quite inapplicable to Ajmere, that 
they have produced extensive injury to the Government revenue and to 
the condition of the people, and that in a few more years they will leave 
us hardly any revenue, and reduce them to utter poverty. He looked 
for a remedy to the repair and construction of tanks, which render the 
country almost proof against famine and advocates the mode of assess- 
ment, which had been carried out by Captain Dixon in Mhairwarra as 
that suited to the country and consonant with the wishes of the people, 
vis. 

— Lands under cotton, maize, sugar, and opium to be charged 
with a money-rate. 

8n/?. — Other rubhee and kbureef crops to be estimated or measured, 
and ^rd of the produce to be taken as the Government share by a money 
assessment fixed according to the average yearly value of produce iu 
the principal neig’hbouring markets. 

3rd. — ^Land newly broken up to pay th the produce, for the first 
yeaTj-L th for the second, and |th for the third and fourth years. In 
the 5tli year and thereafter the full rate of ^rd to be charged. 
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4tJi.—-k. remission in the amount of share to be given to those who 
construct embankments or dig new wells. 

178. The four years from 1837-38 to 1840-4;1 were years of 
severe distress, and at the time of Colonel Sutherland's Eeport which 
is dated 36th January 1841, the khalsa villages had reached the lowest 
depths of poverty. The Superintendent reported that 500 families 
had left the district owing to the pressure of revenue which they were 
unable to pay. Half the tanks had been broken for years and many of 
the wells worn out of repair. The people were too demoralized to per- 
mit of grants of advances for agricultural improvements. They preferred 
to pay half the produce to accepting the reduced assessment of Mr. 
Edraonstone. The houses were generally dilapidated and the whole 
khalsa in the eyes of the Commissioner bore a poverty-stricken look, 
which was a painful contrast to the condition of the talookdars^ estates. 

179. Bet rospect.-— Here then we may pause, for a new era opens 
for the district with the beginning of the year 1841, and briefly gather 
the lessons to be derived from the foregoing account. The outcome 
of British administration for 23 years had been to reducelhe district 
to a state of abject poverty. The collections had dwindled down to less 
than they were in the time of the Mahrattas. The initial over-estimate 
by Mr. Wilder of the resources of the district had extended its baneful 
effects over the whole period. The settlements of Mr. AVilder and 
Mr. Middleton exceeded the collections of the good years on which they 
were founded, and were far too oppressive to be paid. Mr. Edmonstone's 
settlement, the lowest of the three, was founded on an estimate of half 
the actual produce, and as an equal average assessment to include good 
and bad seasons was a complete failure. Its incident was 3'9 an acre 
on 31 per cent, of irrigation, or about twice as heavy as the settlements 
made in the North-Western Provinces under Regulation IX of 1833. 
With the experience gained in these settlements, the Government of the 
North-West might have concluded that its “trust that the settlement ■ 
would prove moderate and be realized without distress to the people” 
was falliicious. The decennial settlement, however, broke down, chiefly 
because no proper arrangements were made for the collection of the 
individual quotas. The old order under which the headmen and put- 
warees had collected one-half the produce from each cultivator, had 
given way to the principle of joint responsibility, but the latter was an 
impossible system where each cultivator held a defined amount of land, 
and was assessed for it at a sum which left him merely the means of sub- 
sistence. During these 23 years one tank embankment, that of Ramsar, 
was repaired by Government, no new tanks were constructed, nor any 
suggestions made for that purpose. 

180. Colonel Dixon’s Administration ,— success of Major 
Dixon's administration of Mhairwarra had for some time attracted the 
attention of Government and the Commissioner, and at the end of 1840, 
the Superintendent of Mhairwarra was instructed to proceed into the 
Ajmere District and report on the local facilities for the construction of 
tank embankments in the khalsa villages. Major Dixon forwarded 
estimates for Rupees 55,507 for the construction and repair of thirty 
works, and these estimates Colonel Sutherland sanctioned on his own 
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responsibility. The Miam villages in the pergunnalis adioming Mhair- 
warra were in 184'1 placed under - the charge o£ Major Dixon, and in 
Deburary 1842, on the departure on furlough of Mr. Macnaughten, Major 
Dixon was appointed Superintendent of Ajmere in addition to his other 
duties as Superintendent of Mhairwarra and Commandant of the 
Mhairwarra Battalion. From the date of his assuming charge a new era 
commence# in the history of the administration of the country. Within the 
next six years Rupees 4,52,707 were expended on the construction and re- 
pairs of embankments, advances were made for agricultural improvements, 
and the Superintendent succeeded in infusing a good deal of his personal 
energy into the people. To enable Government to reap a benefit from 
the new works, sanction was procured to allow such villages as desired it 
to abandon their engagements. All were invited to_ return to kham 
management, and when a tank was made or repaired m one of the few 
villa4s which insisted on retaining their leases, percentage of the cost 
was levied in addition to the assessment. The rate of collection at the 
same time was reduced from one-half to two-fifths and the zabti or 
cash rates also lowered. Colonel Sutherland and Major Dixon were both 
anxious that the rate of collection should be reduced to one-third, bu 
this was not sanctioned by Government. On the expiry of the ten years 
settlement the whole district was held kham and managed as Major 

Dixon had managed Mhairwarra. . 

181 Mr Thomasor^’s vidt to 

the Liute^t-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, visited this 
outMnr portion of the territory under his charge, jd he is the only 
LieuCant-Governor who has ever visited Ajmere. With regard to he 
W revenue the chief points requiring orders were, first, whether the 
lana revenue, b ^ should be reduced j secondly, whether there 

r„t, of kham Lieoteoiot-Governor de- 

ohould be a ret kham system of management was maintained, 

c ded that as ^he scale of rales i and his visit to the 

there shonld be ^Ve XinioXhieh he had previously formed of the 
distr et “Ts In as possible to the system of village 

expediency of ret ^ ^ j administration which depends 

settlements. He remajk^s that a mo^ 

upon the , , v learned fully to recognize the principle of 

adoption. e peop^^^ 

means of irrigation with 
jomt reponsibihty, possessed a higher and more uniform value 

which it had been p f Arrangements were therefore made for 

than was formerly ""^®;.,.^,tions were issued to Major Dixon for 
a Revenue settlement. Moderation was inculcated and 

the formation of ^ “the punctual realization of a jumma 

the standard to ^ , assessment, and yielding over and above that 

equal to g. on tbe money invested in tanks and reservoirs, 

amount a moderate profit on tne j ^ g or 6 per cent. 

This moderate profit was afterwaras pm ao u ^ fiQ.q .n 

^ rpnnlar setllement.—Tho season of 1848-4-9 

182. Colonel w ^9 -which wholly eclipsed in severity the 

wasa yearof very severe drought talL in Ajmere and 

thcherf^ 

TpXc^P^ e““ wdl-l^.d and in the heda of the tanho. 
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There was an utter failure of forage and ^ths of the cattle by Colonel 
Dixon^s estimate died. At one time it was doubtful whether engage- 
ments for a fixed assessment could be entered into. The succeeding year, 
however, was favourable and the settlement conmeneed from the 
khureef harvest of 1849. 

183. In making his assessment, Colonel Dixon was guided chiefly 
by the experience be had gained of the capabilities of each village while 
it was held under direct management, gis method of assessment was 
as follows: He took Mr. Edmonstone’s assessment and added to it 8 per 
cent, of the sum expended on tanks in that village. This was the 
standard. If the past history of the village or its ^‘latent capabilities^-* 
warranted Colonel Dixon in believing that this amount could be paid, he 
assessed the village at this amount. If he thought it could pay more, 
he assessed it at more. If he thought it could by no possibility pay 
this amount, ho reduced the standard. No rates were worked out until 
afer the assessment, nor was any attempt made to compare the incidence 
of the revenue in difierent villages or to explain its variations. The 
inequality of the assessment was no doubt tempered by Colonel Dixon's 
intimate knowledge of the district, but the system necessarily pro- 
duced inequality. The increase in the assets of a village is by no means 
proportionate to the cost of the embankments which may be made on it. 
The cost of an embankment depends on the local facilities for making 
it, and in Eamsar where the tank-beds are generally unculturable from 
oosar, 8 per cent, was much too high a rate to take. Many new wells 
had been made in land within the influence of the new tanks and under 
the system adopted. Supposing Mr. Edmonstone's settlement to have 
been exactly fair, these did not come under assessment at all. In the 
village note boobs which are all drawn up on one stereotyped plan, it is 
nearly invariably recorded that the jumma fixed “appears equitable with 
reference to the experience of past years and the latent capabilities." 

184, Eor all practical purposes of assessment, the measurement 
of the villages in Colonel Dixon's time was superfluous. If six per 
cent, of the outlay on the tanks be added to the assessment of Mr. 
Edmonstone the amount will be Rupees 1,58,273, and this is the sum 
proposed as a fair amount to distribute by the Lieutenant-Governor. 
The highest amount which had ever been collected was in 1847-48 when 
at §rds the produce the revenue stood at Rupees 1,67,237, and this 
included all cesses. Colonel Dixon's actual assessment excluding the 
one per cent, road cess, but inclusive of the tank cess of 1 per cent, on 
the outlay, which was merely a deduction from the Government revenue 
set apart for a particular purpose, was Rupees 1,75,756, or adding the 
assessment which was subsequently made on Nearan and Keranipara, 
Rupees 1,85,161. The assessment was lighter than Mr. Edmonstone's, 
but the unirngated area bad increased in greater proportion than the 
irrigated, and the rate of assessment was Rupees 2-0-3 on 28 per cent, 
of irrigation. The best description of the settlement is that given by 
Colonel Dixon himself in a demi-official to Sir Henry Lawrence, dated 
25th January 1856. “If the season be moderately favourable and the 
talaoB be replenished, the rents will be paid with ease and cheerfulness 
by the people. If drought ensues, wo have been prepared to make such 
a remission that distress in paying the revenue shall not reach the poo- 
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pie. It is necessary to bear in mind that we have given the profit to 
the people, ourselves bearing the onus of loss. In a country like Ajmere- 
Mbairivarra where the seasons are so extremely irregular, to burden the 
zemindars with arrears of rent on account of what was not j)rodueed, 
would check the energies of the people and render them less industrious 
than they now are, when they know we shall only claim the rent or a 
portion of it when it has been assured to them by Providence. To have 
made the jumma less would have been to have left zemindars only 
partially employed, while in a season of scarcity we must still have 
relaxed the demand.^^ This extract clearly sets forth the nature of 
the settlement. It was not intended to be an equal annual jumma to 
be collected in all years except what in other parts of India would be 
called famine years, bub the assessment was pitched at the highest 
amount that Colonel Dixon believed should be collected in good years, 
and he was prepared to apply for remissions whenever they were 
required. The seasons in Ajmere are indeed too irregular and the 
rainfall too partial ever to permit of such a settlement being made, but 
the plan of assessing a water-rate separately, though suggested in 
Colonel Dixon’s time by Colonel Sutherland, was new, and its applica- 
tion to the tank s of A 3 mere presented insurmountable diflficulties in 
practice. 

185. The people accepted the settlement with reluctance. Colonel 
Dixon (paragraph 14 of his Eeporfc ), in speaking of Ajmere Pergunnahi 
says— “ Our labours to convince the people that their welfare and benefit 
had been mainly studied in the proposed arrangements were unheeded. 
As all the patels and headmen were of one mind, it was evident they had 
been instructed by some evil-disposed people who loiter in the vicinity of 
the Courts to reject our offers.” Eajghur Pergunnah assented more 
readily : Ramsar, the most heavily assessed, was reluctant, but the per- 
suasions and influence of Colonel Dixon eventually induced all to accept 
the terms. In sanctioning the settlement the Lieutenant- Governor ex- 
presses a fear that the assessment will be found in some degree higher 
than the country can easily bear, but trusts to Colonel Dixon’s local ex- 
perience and intimate knowledge of the country, and is ready to believe 
that the assessment has been so fixed as to draw forth rather than dis- 
courage the exertions of the people. The Court of Directors shared the 
apprehensions of the Lieutenant-Governor, but the settlement as propos- 
ed was sanctioned for 21 years. The Lieutenant-Governor, however, 
desired it to be understood “that, except after Report to Government and 
special sanction, no other penalty was to be attached to the non-fulfil- 
ment of the settlement contract than annulment of the lease and return 
to kham management.” 

186. The settlement thus sanctioned was a mouzahwar settlement 
only in name, and the sj'stem of collection adopted by Colonel Dixon 
rendered it practically a ry otwar one. Before the instalments were due, 
the villages were divided into circles and a chupprassie was appointed 
for each circle. It was the duty of this official in company with the 
patel and putwaree to collect from each individual tenant the sum 
recorded against his name in the pntwareas’ register. If the cultivator 
himself could not pay, the bunia with whom he kept his accounts was 
called up and the money generally produced. When the revenue could 
Dot be collected Colonel Dixon made up his mind as to how much 
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Should be remitted about the month of May and applied for sanction for 
the remission of the amount proposed. Thus in May 1854 he applied for 
leave to remit Rupees 16,325, and his request was at once granted. It 
is a matter of common tradition in the district that when the revenue 
of any village was found to come in with difficulty, the Deputy Collector 
was sent out and arranged for a fresh re-distribution of the assessment. 
Such a mode of administration, though the best suited to the district and 
perfectly consonant with the wishes of the people, differs very consi- 
derably from the mouzahwar system and could only succeed when the 
Collector was intimately acquainted with the sources of each village. 

187. Setlleme'it of Mliairwarra . — Having completed the settlement 
of Ajmere, Colonel Dixon took the assessment of Mhairwatra in hand. 
As regards Mhairwarra the Lieutenant-Governor had no desire to embar- 
rass him with any instructions. He remarks that the district had been 
raised to its present state so entirely by Colonel Dixon^s exertions and 
arrangement, that he alone was the best judge of what should be done. 
Colonel Dixon, therefore, marched into Mhairwarra in the cold weather 
of 1849-50 and reported his settlement of the district on the 27th Sep- 
tember 1850. It was sanctioned for 20 years at a net demand of Rupees 
1,81,751 and a gross demand of Rupees 1,88,742. In all Mhairwarra 
totals, however, it is necessary to remember that Meywar-Mhairwarra 
was assessed in Chittoree Rupees, the value of which as regards ■ Com- 
pany's Rupees was 127 to 100 at the time of settlement. The Chit- 

^ toree Mint ceased to issue coins in 1860, and the value of the Chittoree 
Rupee rose to 116 to 100, but in 1862 the general average was 120. 
Major Lloyd, the Deputy Commissioner, proposed in his letter, dated 
15th August 1862, that the people should be allowed the option of 
paying in Government Rupees at a fixed rate of exchange, viz,, 125 to 
100, and this was sanctioned by Government. Since then the revenue 
has been coUecied in Government Rupees, the Chittoree coin arrangement 
and the batta fund possess now only an antiquarian interest. The settle- 
ment of Mhairwarra was made on the same principles as had been adopt- 
ed in Ajmere, It was founded on his history of past collections, and here 
also Colonel Dixon discounted the probable rise in the prosperity of the 
country. The incidence of the assessment was Rupees 2-11-2 on 38 per 
cent, of irrigation. 

188. Dor several years after the settlement, there was a succession 
of favourable seasons, and the remissions for which Colonel Dixon found 
it necessary to apply were but small in amount. He continued to impress 
upon the people the advantages of wells and tanks; many were made 
by the people themselves and the country was prosperous and contented. 
Colonel Dixon administered the districts of Ajmere and Mhairwarra, to’ 
which duties was added the command of the Mhairwarra Battalion, till 
June 1857. He was at Beawur, where he generally lived during the 
hot weather and rains, when he heard the first news of the mutinies, and 
when the news of the mutiny of the troops at Nusseerabad arrived, he 
laid himself down and died. His tomb is in the Beawur churchyard 
and is still an object of veneration to the Mhairs. Colonel Dixon had 
lived in the district for 37 years. Originally belonging to the canton- 
ment of Nusseerabad, he as an offieer of the Bengal Artillery had taken 
part in the subjugation of Mhairwarra in 1821. Shortly afterwards he 
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was appointed Deputy Commissary of Ordnance and placed in charge of 
the Ajmere Magazine. In this post he remained till 1836 when ha 
became Superintendent of Mbairwarra, and in 1843 he became Superin- 
tendent of both districts. 

189. Cloie of th$ era of material i'oiprove}itent,~-^i\ia. of 

Colonel Dixon closes what may be called the second period of the his- 
tory, the era of material improvement ; and the era of inflexible reali- 
zation of the revenue commenced. The principle of Colonel Dixon's ' 
settlement was forgotten, and the idea gradually gained ground that 
the assessment was an equal annual demand to be collected in full each 
year. Captain B. P. Lloyd, who had been Colonel Dixon's Assistant 
from 1849 to 1853, when he had been placed in charge of the Neemuoh 
Settlement, was appointed Deputy Commissioner, the Commissioner 
of Ajmere being the Agent, Governor-General for Eajpootana. In the 
year 1853 Colonel Dixon had been appointed a Commissioner and corre- 
sponded direct with the Government of the North-Western Provinces, in 
whosi administration Ajmere had been placed in 1833 and Mhairwarra 
in 1846. Before 1853 the officers in charge of Ajmere and Mhairwarra 
had been styled Superintendents and corresponded with the Resident at 
Delhi, subsequently with the Resident in Malwa and Rajpootana, and 
after 1833 with the Commissioner. From 1858 the united districts 
remained a Deputy Commissionership under the Agent, Governor- 
General and Commissioner, who in is latter capacity was subordinate 
to the Government of the North-Western Provinces, till 1871, when the 
province was formed into a Chief Commissionership under the Foreign 
Department of the Government of India and was given a Commissioner 
of its own, the Chief Commissioner being the Agent to the Governor- 
General for Rajpootana. 

190. Captain Broohe . — Captain Lloyd went on furlough imme- 
diately after his appointment, and Captain Brooke succeeded to the 
Officiating charge of Ajmere-Mhairwarra, On the 34th July 1858, he 
submitted a long and interesting report on the condition of the country, 
which has been printed in Volume III (New Series) of Selections from 
the Records of Government, North-Western Provinces. He found the 
cultivators in the Ajmere and Rajarh Pergunnahs better off than those 
in Bamsar who were generally very poor. He remarks on the great 
want of cattle. The country had suffered very severely from the famine 
of 1848 j the cattle had died in thousands both in the districts and in 
the countries where they had been taken to graze, and the country had not 
recovered. Almost the only manure available consisted of the deposit 
in the beds of tanks. Mhairwarra was better off in this respect, and 
the cultivation of poppy had advanced with rapid strides in the pergun- 
nah of Todghur since the settlement. The cultivators about the town 
of Nyanaghur were poorer. The putwarees' papers he found were merely 
transcripts of the Settlement Record. Each cultivator had been led 
to consider his revenue as a fixed sum, and that it was a great injustice 
to demand more from him to make up the deficiencies of defaulters. In 
Mhairwarra the sepoys of the battalion were regularly defaulters) and 
where the settlement was not light took no trouble to make any arrange- 
ments for the cultivation of their fields. Colonel Dixon, who was both 
Commandant of the Force and Superintendent of the District, had been 
in the habit of deducting the amount of land revenue due from the 
men's pay, but this anomalous procedure was impossible when the offices' 
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o£ Superintendent and Commandant had been separated. Each culti-. 
vator whose crop had failed was obliged to pay his own quota by 
borrowing. There had been no “ bachh or distribution of the deficien- 
cies caused by defaulters over the village community since the settle- 
ment. No account had been kept of the profit of common land, and any 
remissions received from the State were appropriated by the whole vil- 
lage giving a very small modicum of relief to those really requiring it. 
The putwarees were miserably paid and generally acted as money- 
lenders to the people. Captain Brooke revised the putwarees’ establish- 
ment and doubled up the smaller villages so as to enable him to give a 
more fitting remuneration to those who undertook the duties. He calls 
attention to the manner in which land submerged in the bed of tanks 
had been assessed at high rates, and proposed to strike out of the settle- 
ment all lands liable to constant submersion and to take revenue from 
them only when they should be cultivated. He was of opinion that the 
settlement had pressed heavily and shows that the prices of wheat and" 
barley had fallen 50 per cent, below what they were for the three years 
preceding the settlement. He discussed the question of tanks at some 
length, and to remedy the silting up of weirs and tanks proposed to 
construct sluices one-third the ordinary width of the river bed and level 
with the floor of the bed. Many of Captain Brooke’s suggestions were 
valuable, but the principle of laissez faire was now in the ascendant 
and nothing was done. 

191. Captain Davidson, 1st Assistant Commissioner, succeeded 
Captain Brooke in his officiating charge in Eebruary 1859. In report- 
ing the result of the annual tour on the 10th June 1859, he remarks 
that the season was peculiar, as the whole of the annual rainfall took 
place between the 16th July and 1st August 1858. The rain fell in a 
deluge in Ajmere and Beawur. All the tanks were filled suddenly and 
many burst. The nullahs flowed with such violence that acres of land 
in many places were Washed away. The Ramsar Lake which had never 
been known to have filled before overflowed; the Ana Sagar Lake rose 
five feet in as many hours, the water flowed over the embankment 
which was considerably injured, and the houses on the bund were all 
under water. The khureef crop rotted in the ground, and when after 
the waters had subsided, a re-sowing took place, the seed for want of 
further rain failed to germinate. Though the rain was so heavy in Aj- 
mere and Beawur, the pergunnahs of Todghur and Saroth were parched 
with drought. Captain Davidson’s attention was specially directed to 
the repairs of the tanks, especially in Ramsar, where they had been 
made without foundations in bad soil, and where all the" embankments 
were much shaken. The rubbee crop was very good, and the revenue 
of the year hardly suffered. 

193. Major A/oy^^.^Major Lloyd returned from furlough and took 
charge on the 12th July 1859, and on the 7th December he reported on 
the condition of the district and on the points raised by Captain Brooke’s 
Report. Five villages had come under kham management in A j mere 
and seven in Beawur. In three out of the twelve the recall of direct 
management had been to show that there was no actual loss, and these 
were resettled at Colonel Dixon’s assessment. In the others a summary 
settlement was concluded for a less sum than that assessed, or they were 
held kham. The history of one of these kham villages may be given as 
a forcible example of the evil effects which somelimc# followed Colonel 
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Dixon’s method o£ assessment. The village of Akhri in the Ajmere 
pergunnah had been assessed by Mr. Edmonstone at Rupees 650, the 
average collections for, the previous ten years .having been Rupees 60S. 
Colonel Dixon constructed a tank, in the village, which cost Rupees 
10,813. The tank had been in .full working order for several years before 
the 21 years’ settlement and the highest collections ever obtained were 
Rupees 1,526. Colonel Dixon added 8 per cent, on the outlay of the 
tank to Mr. "Edmostone’s assessment which gave a standard assessment 
of Rupees 1,515. The actual assessment was Rupees 1,530. As long as 
Colonel Dixon lived, remissions were yearly granted, amounting in 
1854 to Rupees 450, and in 1856 to Rupees 570. In 1857, the year of 
Colonel Dixon’s death, the village became kham, and Rupees 889 were 
collected. Kham management was continued till 1871, the average collec- 
tions of the years from 1857 to 1866 being Rupees 1,530 at two-thirds of 
the produce. In 1871 a farm was given of the village for Rupees 1,580, 
the old assessment. The farming lease has utterly ruined the village. 
The average gross collections of the farmer for two years were Rupees 
1,285, and Ahis he only obtained by screwing the last anna out of the 
people. In the year 1873-74 the people practically refused to cultivate. 
The earthworks on the railway had been started and the village preferred 
gaining a subsistence on them to working the soil for the benefit of the 
farmer. The village has now been assessed at Rupees 858, including 
Rupees 150 water revenue. Major Lloyd proposed to remedy the silting 
up of the weirs by two or three times ploughing deeply the dry beds of 
the streams during the hot winds. He remarks that the plan of making 
sluices was tried and abandoned by Colonel Dixon. In May 1860, after 
a lengthened tour through the district, he submitted a long and interest- 
ing report on its general condition and the measures he had adopted for 
its improvement. In comparing his recollection of the district from 
1849 to 1863 with its state in 1860, Major Lloyd was struck with the 
signs of increasing prosperity which were discernible. Lands which he 
remembered covered with ’^briars and low jungle presented sheets of 
luxuriant cultivation. New houses were springing up and the careful- 
ness of the petite culture in Upper Mhairwarra excited his admiration. 
He formed the putwarees into circles, a measure commenced by Captain 
Brooke, and arranged for a systematic revision of the settlement records, 
and a fresh distribution of the revenue. As regards the land subject to 
submersion he made some temporary arrangements, and proposed to 
exchange it for common lands on the completion of his records. 

198. Seagons from 1860 to 1866. — The rainy season of 1860 was a 
bad one. What rain fell fell in showers insuiBcient to fill the tanks 
before the end of August, and there was no rain in September. The 
khureef failed, and but for the favourable season in Marwar the district 
would have suffered as much as the greater part of the ’North-Western. 
Provinces. The work of re-distribution of the revenue was _ held iu 
abeyance and never recommenced. Major Lloyd made an estimate of 
the probable outturn in each estate and fixed the amount to be collected, 
the balance to be suspended and the sum to be remitted. Subscriptions 
for the relief of the distress were collected in Ajmere to the^ amount of 
Rupees 6,000, and charity was distributed through the principal Seths. 
Major Lloyd, made over charge to his Ist Assistant, Major Davidson, on 
the 15th August 1865, and with him departed the idea that judgment 
was requisite in controlling tho machinery of collection. The year 1862 

r, 2 
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■was a year o£ extraordinary rain averaging 45 inches ; the rain was 
spread over a long time and was not violent enough to damage the tanks. 
The khureet failed ; the rubbee was magnificent. The revenue was col- 
lected in full and the scarcity which prevailed in the ad] oining States 
kept prices very high. The rainy seasons of 1864, 1865, and 1866 were 
remarkable illustrations of the great value of the tanks, for without the 
tanks each of these years would have been one of considerable distress. 
In 1864 there was an average fall, but all the rain fell before the 
second week of August. In 1865 there was no rain until the second 
week in August, and it stopped in the second week of September} a few 
heavy showers, however, generally filled the tanks. In 1866 the rains 
began in the second week of August and fell continuously and lightly 
f 11 the end of the month. In some parts the tanks were not filled, in 
others there were very heavy falls. There was a violent hail-storm in 
March 1867, which destroyed the crops about Beawur and many of the 
wells dried up owing to the deficient rain for three years. The revenue, 
however, was collected in full. 

194. Mr. Ridsdale, Settlement Officer.— -ki the commencement of 
the year 1867, Mr. S. O. B. Eidsdale was appointed Settlement Officer 
in Ajmere and joined his appointment on the 12th (January. The 
settlement did not expire till 1870 and Mr. Eidsdale was sent thus 
early into the field in order to provide for the instruction of the put- 
warees, and that all preliminary difficulties might be surmounted. Mr. 
Eidsdale writes that he found the putwarees entirely ignorant of sur- 
veying, while only one of them was acquainted with Nagri. Classes 
were formed for their instruction, but the work progressed but slowly} 
and it was not till November 1867 that the survey was commenced. 

A number of boundary disputes were decided, and in the case of several 
of the large villages, which consisted of a parent village and several 
hamlets, Mr, Eidsdale, with the sanction of the Board of Eevenue, 
formed the hamlets into separate villages. On the 26th Nov ember 
1868 settlement operations were closed on account of the famine which 
was impending. By this date a total area of 134,447 acres had been 
measured out of a total of 580,685 acres at a cost of Eupees 43,178. 
Owing to the changes caused by the famine, however, it was found 
necessary to have all this work done over again at the present revision. 

195. Major Davidson, Deputy Commissioner . — The season of 1867 
was a favourable one, the average fall at 15 stations was 21 ’5 inches. 

In the previous year the Deputy Commissioner had unnoticed introduced 
a most important change into the system of collecting, the revenue. 
Hitherto the revenue had been collected from each individual tenant, 
through the lumberdar indeed, but by means of a Tehsil Chupprassie 
who assisted the lumberdar in summarily collecting the sums due. 
The system was a rough and ready one, but was suited to the tenure 
and had worked well. Major Davidson, however, now suddenly refused 
to allow the Tehsil Chupprassies to be thus employed. The headmen ' 
were reminded that it was their duty to distrain the property of 
those who neglected to pay their quotas, and that the only duty of 
Government was to collect the revenue from the headmen and to adopt 
processes of coercion against them should the revenue not be paid. A 
system of dastaks was introduced and 1,747 dastaks each charged 
with its fee wore issud in 1866-67. Captain Eepton succeeded Major 
Davidson in April 1868, and strictly adhered to the arrangements of 
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his predecessor. The pufcwarees were kept at settlement work and the 
aid of Telisil Chupprassies was refused; 2,159 dastaks were issued in 
this year. The revenue was realized with difficulty and in eight 
villages it was eventually found necessary to concede the aid of c 
chupprassie for whom the village paid, 

196. Famine of 18G8-69. — The following year will long be memo- 
rable in Rajpootana as the commencement of the most disastrous famine, 
which within the memory of the existing generation had visited the 
country. Scarcity is seldom absent from some part of Rajpootana and 
it is chronic in the eastern part of Marwar and in Bikaneer. In ordi- 
nary years of scarcity, the people in afflicted tracts taught patience by 
constant adversity, emigrate with their families and cattle to more 
favoured regions and return to their homes in time for the sowings of the 
succeeding year. It is only when both the south-western and north- 
eastern monsoon fail that a general and disastrous famine is experienced. 
Then Rajpootana, has hitherto been destined to the miseries of a terrible 
famine of the three great necessaries of life — grain, grass, and water, 
called in the counry a “ tirkal ” or treble famine. The first famine in 
Rajpootana, an account of which has been handed down in writing, 
occurred in the year 1661 A.D. The memorial of it is preserved in the 
beautiful marble bund erected at Kankrouli in Meywar at the expense 
of a million sterling by Maharana Raj Sing of Oodeypoor to save his 
people during the dire calamity. Other famines occurred in 1746, and 
in 1789, the latter of which is supposed to have exOeeded in intensity 
even the terrible one of 1812, which is said to have lasted five years, 
and has gained the name of Panchkal. Three-fourths of the cattle died, 
and as stated- in the record of the famine of 1661 man ate man. Lai-ge 
tracts of country were depopulated by the famine and traces of the 
devastation caus6d by it were visible in Ajmere at the beginning of 
British rule. Since the famine of 1812 no general famine had oc- 
curred m Rajpootana. There had been abundance of local scarcity, and, 
as has been already related, there was severe scarcity in Ajmere in 1819, 
in 1824, in 1838, and in 1848. The famine of 1861 which was so 
severe over the North-Western Provinces, oulj' afiected the eastern por- 
tions of Rajpootana including Jeypoor and Ulwur, and the countries 
dependent on the south-western monsoon including Marwar were blessed 
with a plentiful harvest. 

197. Por some years previous to 1868 the seasons had been irre- 
gular, and as we have seen the rainf.tU of 1864, 1865, and 1866 was 
very deficient in Ajmere. In 1864 the rains broke up very early and 
the khureef was only half an average crop; in 1865, the rains com- 
menced very late so that all the early crops were lost and only half the 
latter crops were saved. In 1866 the rains were- late and light, 1867 
had been better than its predecessors, but the country entered on the 
famine with its stocks of grain exhausted. 

198, The rainfall of 1868 -was unfavourable from the commence- 
ment. The early rains of .Time were not sufficiently heavy to allow 
the cultivators to plough the land and put in the seed. Prom the 1st 
June 186S to 1st June 1869, the average fall for all the stations of Ajmere- 
Mhairwarra Was only 7 ’4 inches or about one-third of an average fall. 
The state of Jeypoor was as bad and at Jodhpoor no rain whatever fell dur- 
ing the rainy season or at least not enough to be measured by a pluviometer. 
The south-west monsoon failed entirely west of the Aravali. East of 
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the Aravali the rains fell only over the Indore Districts but did not 
extend over Central India and Bundelound, the starving population of 
Trhich provinces flocked into Malwa. In Guzorat a terrible flood in the 
early part of August swept all before it. The people saved themselves 
by getting on eminences and climbing trees, and the country was under 
water for days. Cattle and stocks of grain and fodder were swept away, 
and the element searched out and destroyed the stores of grain below 
ground. No rain fell subsequently and Guzerat itself had to undergo 
the hardships of scarcity. The north-eastern monsoon had equally failed 
and great scarcity overshadowed the North-Western Provinces. Ajmere 
was thus isolated in the midst of a famine tract; it had no supplies of 
its own, and owing to the utter failure of forage the price of which was 
in many places actually dearer than grain, no carts could travel, nor 
could the pack bullock of the Banjaras of which there are hundreds of 
thousands in Baipootana and Central India traverse the country. The 
only means of transport which was available was camels. All the 
kafilas employed traders, however, cease, travelling in the rains, 
partly because no return loads of salt can be carried during that season, 
and partly because agreeably to the time-honoured custom of the coun- 
try camels are then turned out to graze. No regular organization for 
the supply of grain by camels was attempted by the local Administration. 

199. Towards the end of August 1868, emigration commenced 
from Ajmere-Mhairwarra. Wheat at this time was selling in Ajmere 
at 10 seers; barley, jowar, and grass were 12 seers per rupee. Such was 
the scarcity of fodder that cows were offered for sale at Rupee 1 each 
and good plough cattle at Rupees 10 a pair. No grass could be pro- 
cured by the Cantonment of Nusseerabad. The horses of the Artillery 
Battery wore sent away altogether, and the small cavalry detachment 
which remained had to fetch forage from Neemuch, a distance of 160 
miles. Relief works were commenced, and in November 1868 the Deputy 
Commissioner who had either personally or through his subordinates visited 
every portion of the district, reported on the condition of the country. 
Half the cattle had been driven to Malwa owing to absence of fodder. 
The khureef had practically failed entirely. The water in the wells was 
scanty and had become so brackish that it was unfit for purposes of irri- 
gation. In some places where the crops had sprouted, no grain owing to 
lack of moisture bad been formed and the stalks had been cut to feed 
the cattle. The people were apathetic and entirely in the hands of the 
money-lenders who would make no advances. In January, February, 
and March 1869, 1'2 inches of rain fell, but there was no baranee cultiva- 
tion, and the area under crop in the rubbee was confined to those locali- 
ties where well-irrigation was procurable, for none of the tanks had any 
water. Mildew and hail-storms attacked the scanty crop and there 
was practically a total loss of both crops. The distress was intensified 
by the crowds of emigrants from Marwar who came with their herds in 
search of food and pasture, and who trenched considerably on the scanty 
supplies of food remaining and consumed the little grass in the district. 
Emigration from Ajmere-Mhairwarra now went on with re-doubled 
speed, and the people were reduced to tho necessity of supporting them- 
selves on the bark of the khejra tree and roots, which they mixed with 
grain and ground up to make bread. Poor-houses were now established 
and the country waited in eager expectation for the rains of 1369. 
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200. The hot season o£ 1 869 was unusually protracfeed, and it was 
not till the middle o£ July that the long-looked for rains set in^ and the 
people were enabled to pious:h their fields. In many places whdre there 
were no cattle^ the men making small ploughs for the purpose, yoked 
themselves in place of their oxen, . and laboriously turned up a furrow, 
while the women dropped in the grain. There was hardly any rain, 
however, in August (only inch was measured in Ajmere) and the dis- 
tress now began to reach its culminating point, as the prospects of a ' 
khureef harvest gradually disappeared. Barks and roots even were 
scarce, and the mortality was frightful. A copious rainfall in September 
to some extent revived the hopes of the people, but these were soon des- 
tined to be dashed. Swarms of locusts hatched in Jeysulmere and 
Bikaneer invaded Marwar, Ajmere, Tonk, and the northern parts of 
Meywar and devoured every green thing. 'J he estimated loss was of 
maize 46 per cent., of jo war 56, of bajra 67, of cotton 58, of til 73, of 
pulses 8i per cent. Grain was literally not now procurable, barley was 
selling during the month of September according to the price lists of 
Ajmere at 5^ seers ; the highest price it reached was three seers, but men 
with money in their bands could not get food in the city of Ajmere. 
Importation from Bhawani and Rewari now commenced and convoys of 
camels coming for the Sambhur salt daily brought large supplies. In 
August 1869 an application was made to the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces to despatch grain from Agra, but tbe consignment 
arrived after grain had become cheap. At the close of the famine the 
Deputy Commissioner estimated the losses at 25 per cent, of the popula- 
tion of 426,000, at 83 per cent, of the cattle, and 50 per cent, of 
ploughs. Government had spent altogether Rupees 15,20,074, and of 
this amount 2,80,000 are calculated as having been given in gratuitous 
relief by Government.' 

201. ■ Into the vexed question of the adequacy of the relief ad- 
ministration it is no part ot the object of this sketch to enter. A full 
account of what was done will be found in Colonel Brooke^e Account of 
the famine in Rajpootana,” which was published in the Gazette of India 
of the 25th February 1871. The District Officers did all that men could 
do, butuo addition whatever was made to tbe ordinary district staff, and 
in August 1869 there was no grain in tbe country wherewith to feed the 
people who necessarily died. The rains of 1870 were ratlier below the 
average. Ajmere got 21 inches, Beawur 10‘7, Todghur 10 ’8, but no rain 
fell after August. The Deputy Commissioner reported that the state of 
apatby and demoralization of the people, owing to the misery of the last 
two years, was such that nothing availed for the collection of the revenue, 
save active coercive measures and these except in two instances had been 
effectual. In Beawur this year seed wheat was selling at 5 to 6 seers 
per rupee, barley at 7 seers,' gram at 4 seers, and was generally repay- 
able with 100 per cent, interest. In Todghur seed wheat was selling 
at 2 i to 8 seers, barely at 8i to 5 seers, repayable at 12 seers and 18 

seers^respeotively, . mt t.* i. r i.i 

202. Riftofy of collections during the famine.-^^aei bwtory of the 
collections during thefamine yearsmay he briefly related. Though there 
was an utter failure of the khureef crop of 1868, yet the first instalment 
onl)’ was suspended; 2,152 dastnks were issued in this year, and the 
attachment of tbe movable property of the patels w.as resorted to._ 1 he 
patels were allowed the aid of chupprassies to rcahze the autumn instal- 
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ments from their co-sharers, for the ruhbee they collected without 
assistance. The number of private sales and mortgages largely increased, 
and many mortgages are recorded to have been made in order to procure 
subsistence and to discharge the Government revenue. Yet in this year 
l^ths of the Government revenue were collected and the people borrowed 
the money to pay it. Rupees 42,000 were remitted and the balance bj’^ a 
procedure hitherto unknown in Aimere-Mhairwarra added to the demand 
of the succeeding year. In that year when as we have seen locusts 
devoured more than half of a very indifferent khureef harvest, and when 
Government was feeding the agricultural populationlon the relief works, 
a sum in excess of the settlement demand was collected. In 1870-71 
when seed grain was at famine prices and the country was struggling to 
recover from the effects of the famine, thhty villages and nearly all the 
largest ones were given in farm from the rubbee harvest for the amount 
of their arrears, some 40,000 Rupees. The Deputy Commissioner wrote 
that the people though quite capable of doing so declined to pay and 
anticipated the best results from the measure. The amount collected in 
this year was Rupees 2,13,160. In five villages the proprietors of their 
own accord transferred .their engagements to lessees. The last three 
years present nothing particularly worthy of record. The revenue has 
been collected and the years have been average ones. In accordance with 
the orders of the Government of India in letter No, 116R., dated 3rd 
May 1872, summary settlements have been made in ten of the most 
distressed villages, five of which had been given in farm to Seth Eajmal 
who had lost heavily on his lease. 

203. Collectioiit hi Mhairioarra , — In Mhairwarra it was found 
utterly impossible to collect the revenue during the famine years, and 
eventually the arrears have been remitted. A summary settlement was 
made for Mhairwarra from the year 1872-75, which was at a reduction 
of 32 per cent, on the settlement demand. The oollecthms from Mhair- 
warra during the period of settlement are shown in the accompanying 
table for periods of five years : — 


Tehsiii. 

ClBCM. 

Average oolloc- 
tions from 1851-62 
to 1857-68. 

4 

Average collec- 
tions from 1858*59 
to 1862*63. 

Average collec- 
tions from 1863*64 
to 1867-68. 

Average colleo* 
tions from 1868-69 
to 1872-73. 

Boawnr . . 

Ditto , 

Ditto 

Todghur . , 

Ditto . , 

Ditto . , 

Grand Total . 

Beawttr . 

Chang 

Shamghnr 

Total 

Bhnelan . 

Dawer . 
Todghur 

Total 

Mhairwarra . 

Es. 

65,679 

10,164 

26,279 

Eb. 

61,686 

10,241 

24,489 

Es. 

66,387 

10.689 

26,132 

Bs. 

84,9357 

6,256 

16,871 

91,022 

86,416 

91,208 

67,062 

12,816 
28,986 
. 35,270 

12,816 

28.697 

36,112 

12,817 

28,816 

36,108 

8,467 

21,083 

22,498 

77,022 

76,625 

76,741 

62,038 

1,68,044 

1,63,041 

1,67,949 

1,09,100 
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This table is instructive. The first period show* the favourable years 
after the settlement, during the second remissions were allowed. The 
revenue during the third period was rigorously collected, and the fourth 
period, which includes one year of the summary settlement^ shows the 
average paid by Mhairwarra during the famine and subsequent years. 

204. Results of the Famine . — The result of the famine has been 
to throw the district into a state of indebtedness from which it is 
doubtful if it will ever recover. The assessment has never been light, 
and the people have always been a cultivating tenantry, living from 
hand to mouth, and with no resources beyond those of the current 
harvest. It is much to be regretted that instead of removing Mr. 
Ridsdale at the time of greatest need, that oflBcer had not been directed 
to conclude a summary settlement on the assets of the villages ag 
deteriorated by the famine. Instead of this the Government revenue 
was rigorously exacted from men whom at the same time Government 
was feeding at the relief works, and who from the nature of the cnae 
had nothing wherewithal to pay. The experiment of farming the 
villages while it has conclusively proved how heavy the assessment was, 
has been productive of nothing but injury to the farmers and the culti- 
vators. One effect which follows on every year of scarcity was specially 
observable in the district during the famine, and this is the opportunity 
vvhich is given to the grain-dealers to secure what would otherwise be bad 
debts. There is al ways a large amount of unsecured debt which has 
descended from father to son> or consists of extortions of the grain-dealers 
which they could not recover in a Civil Court. A starving man is not 
overcautious as to what be puts his name to, and the grain-dealers found 
their opportunity in the necessity of tlie cultivators who, if they re« 
quired food, were obliged to sign bonds or to mortgage their lauds for 
the full amount which the graiu-dealep stated was due to them. This 
process was very extensively carried out in M hairwara and especially in 
the Todghur Tehsil. 

, 206. Mortgages and Sales . — The accompanying table shows the 
anaount of mortgage debts found existing at the present revision of 
settlement in each assessment circle, as well as the sales which have 
taken place since last settlement. Many mortgages have no doubt 
escaped record, and many of them are of old standing and cannot be laid 
to the account of the famine, but the indebtedness on mortgage debts 
alone which exists in the district is sufficiently appalling, amounting as 
it does in all three tehsils to Rupees 11,56,4537. The mortgages in the 
district are almost all of the usufructuary kind, but it is only in rare 
cases that the mortgagee takes possession of the land. The custom is 
for the mortgagor at the date of writing the mortgage bond to write 
what is called a “ Gugri Khatt covenanting to pay the mortgagee as 
rent yearly either so many maunds of grain per hundred rupees of the 
mortgage debt (generally ten to fifteen maunds), or, when cash is paid, 
from 60 to 18 per cent, interest on the mortgage debt is the sum stipu- 
lated for. . The rent of the land bears generally no relation whatever to 
the value of the produce. In Mhairw.arra there has been a kind of 
metayer system established between the mortgages and the mortgagor ; 
the grain-dealer gives half the seed grain and tabes half the prodnce, the 
cultivator having to pay the Government revenue out of his share, I 
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have assumed a rate of Z4> per cent, as the average interest on the debt. 
The figures then go to prove that an annual sum of Rupees 3,77,338, or 
more than the net Government revenue, passes into the hands of the 
money-lenders. In Todghur Tehsil the amount of indebtedness is sur- 
prising, amounting as it does to an annual drain on the cultivators of 
three times the Government revenue. Besides these debts secured on 
the land, there are large sums due on unexecuted decrees by agricul- 
turalists in the Ajmere-Beawur and Nusseerabad Small Cause Court*, 
and an unknown amount secured by bonds. 


Statement of mortgaged lands and lands sold since last settlement. 


ClBOtE. 

Land mortgaged 
in acres* 

Mortgage debt. 

Interest on mort- 
gage debt at 84 
per cent. 

Area 

sold. 

Amount of pnr- 
cbase money. 

O 

bo • 

A « 

be u 

O 

C3 

•M ^ 

o-p 

OfQ 

^ o 
c3 rtf 

•M 

Bate of sale mo- 
ney per acre. 




Bs. 

Bb. 


Eb. 

Bs. 

.Bb. 

Bamsat • • 


4,056 

87,789 

21,095 

1,329 

19,801 

22 

16 

Baighnr . • 


2,295 

66,173 

15,882 

349 

13,182 

29 

S3 

Gangwana , . 


2,593 

40,241 

9,658 

400 

5.409 

16 

14 

Ajmere . . 


2,S98 

1,24,392 

29,855 

756 

40,125 

43 

< 53 

Fooshkar . . 


719 

26,817 

6,436 

44 

2,745 

37 

62 

Total 

• 

12,561 

3,44,412 

82,896 

2,878 

80,762 

27 

23 

Beawnr . • 

« 

3,725 

96,565 

28,176 

1,927 

82,441 


17 

Chang , , . 

• 

473 


4,664 

37 

2,200 


69 

SbamgliTir . . 

« 

1,343 

53,041 

12,730 

861 

13,156 

39 

86 

Total 

• 

5,541 

1,68,624 

40,470 

2,325 

47,797 

30 

21 

Bhaelan . . 

• 

1,315 

67,400 

16,176 

90 

8,541 

61 

95 

Daner ... 

• 

3,746 

3,03,843 

72,922 

91 

15,034 

81 

16S 

Todghut . 

• 

3,369 

2,70,158 

64,8S4 

*278 

50,012 

80 

180 

Total 


8,430 

6,41,401 

1,53,962 

459 

78,587 

77 

160 

Total Mhainvarra 

• 

13,971 

8,10,025 

94,432 

2,784 

1,21,385 


44 

Total Ajmere district 

* 

26,532 

11,55,437 

2,77,328 

5,662 

22,147 

■ 
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206. Instance of indebtedness . — A particular instance will illustrate 
the state of indebtedness, and I take the village of R asulpoora in Per- 
guunah Ajmere, composed half of Deswalis and half of Gujars, and 
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where there were no mortgages before the famine. The mortgage debts 
in the village are how ^Rupees 4,205. Half the chahi and more than 
half the abi is mortgaged j there is practically no talabi. In 32 beegahs 
the mortgagees are in possession ; in 64 teegahs instalments have been 
agreed on for the payment of the mortgage debt, and bonds written 
accoi’dingly and the owners are injpossession : in 1B6 beegahs the owners 
are in possession and pay gngri which amounts to 195 maunds, and 
Rupees 48. The rate of interest was originally fixed much higher, 
but the bunias could not collect it, and as the people threatened to leave 
the district altogether if not relieved, the rent at first exacted has been 
much reduced. In one case when 18 maonds -was stipulated as .rent it 
had been reduced to three maunds. The village is a very poor one, and 
the bunias have been content to take here some 12 per cent, on their debt 
rather than lose their money. The village was assessed at last settle- 
ment at Rupees 732, and the present assessment is Rupees 572, yet in 
reality the produce of the village has to meet a demand of about 
Rupees 1,100 now, instead of Rupees 732 before the famine. A succes- 
sion of good seasons may help the people out of their difiBculties, but a 
succession of good seasons is a thing more to be wished for than expected 
in this part of Rajpootana. To protect the people against the bunias in 
the matter of these gugri bonds, an<i to ensure that the rent stipulated 
for shall bear some proportion to the produce of the land mortgaged, it 
has been deemed expedient to introduce a tenant law into the draft 
regulation on substantive law, which ie now before the Government of 
India. 

^207. Bemarhs on the iydfm of The history of collec- 

tions has sufficiently demonstrated what was already abnndantly clear, 
from a consideration of the tenure that a mouzabwar settlement cannot 
succeed in Ajmete-Mhairwarra. By the term mouzabwar I mean a 
settlement where the assessment is based on the average of good and bad 
seasons, and where the principle of joint responsibility is enforced in 
the collection of the revenue. The seasons present too great vicissitudes 
to allow of an eq[ual annual demand being assessed, but this difficulty 
has been partially surmounted in the present revision by the assessment 
of water revenue (amounting in Ajmere-Mhairwarra to Rupees 65,432 
out of Rupees 2,61,557) separately from the land revenue on the unirri- 
gated aspect. 'The assessment on the dry aspect includes the assessment 
of well-land, bnt in each village where the tanks fail to fill, the water 
revenue will be remitted each year. The principle of joint responsibility 
has not been formally abolished, for cases may arise (though the culti- 
vated area cannot be largely increased in any village) in which it would 
be just to enforce it. Its evils, however, have been reduced to a mini- 
mum. All well known and recognized divisions of a village have been 
allowed to choose a ‘ headman and to each cultivator has been permitted 
the option of deciding through which of the patels he will pay his reve- 
nue. The total amount payable through each patel has been added up, 
and a list of each headman’s constituents given to the headman and filed 
with the record. Thus in a village paying Rupees 1,000 there may be 
five patels, two responsible for Rupees 250 eacb, one for 200, one for 126, 
and one for Rupees 75. The Tehsildar knows exactly how much he 
should .collect from each patel, and if the representative of any thok or 
patti cannot bo made to pay, very valid reasons indeed should be adduced 
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before tba represenfeatives of tbe ot;her divisions of the village should be 
called on to make good the deficiency. Primd facie in saeh a case the 
sum should bo remitted. In the draft Eegulation on substantive law it 
has been proposed to abolish the power of distraint now possessed by 
headmen but never exercised, and to allow each patel summarily to sue 
defaulters among his constituents in the Court of the Tehsilder. Here 
the causes of default must be enquired into, and it is provided that the 
Tehsildar after giving a decree shall himself proceed to execute it on the 
verbal application of the headman. If the decree is impossible of execu- 
tion, he shall report to the Deputy Commissioner who shall give orders 
for the avrear being collected from the representative, or for its being in- 
cluded in the list of remissions or suspended balances. In all ordinary 
years the headmen will collect, but if any difficulty arises, the* Tehsildar 
is forced to enquire into its causes, and if he cannot collect it from the 
defaulter, to give his reasons for further action. If this system is fairly 
worked and it is simple enough, the difficulty of collecting the revenue 
will be much reduced, and an assurance will be obtained that the remis- 
sions which may be sanctioned reach the actual sufferers. 

208. Hiitoiy of Prices . — The history of prices daring the last 55 
years shows that high prices and low revenue ®are generally co-existent. 
Trices were high in the first year or two of our rule, less from deficiency 
of produce than from the demand of the adjoining States which were 
suffering from tbe devastations of Ameer Khan. Since then deficiency 
of produce has been the main cause of high prices. Any system of as- 
sessment, therefore, founded on the prices of grain and rising as they 
rise, is quite impracticable in this part of India. The difficulty of 
rescuing the people from the debt which now weighs them down is 
enormous. In the case of the istumrardars Government has cut the 
knot by itself liquidating the debts and taking a moderate interest from 
the indebted Thakoors, but this could not be proposed in the case of the 
petty owners of the khalsa. Something might be done by tbe estab- 
lishment of Savings Banks on a popular basis, but these would be only 
useful after the people had got out of debt, and when the bunias could 
not touch their little hoards. At present tbe Civil Courts allow of no 
savings. The whole population is in debt, and their creditors leave the 
people a mere subsistence. In going through a village when the crop 
is ripe, one is sure to meet a Civil Court Mazkuri Peon. His duty is to 
prevent the owner of a field touching a blade of the produce. When 
the crop is fit for' the sickle, the Government revenue is first dis- 
charged, and the remainder swept into the coffers of the grain-dealer, 
who allows the cultivator merely enough to prevent him abandoning 
the ungrateful task of cultivating. A provision has been inserted in 
the substantive law, forbidding the Civil Courts to decree a higher 
amount as interest than the amount of the original principal. An 
ordinary rate on loans is that known as “ Shakh Siwaya^^ or 25 per cent, 
per harvest, equal to 50 per cent, per annum. The proposal to 
establish a State granary at Ajmere and to take the revenue from the 
worst villages in kind, might not be undeserving of consideration, but 
that the Kailway now nearly completed from Agra to Ajmere, and 
which is destined to be extended to Bombay, will rescue tbe district 
from its isolated condition and prevent the recurrence of any such 
calamity as that of the years 1868*and 1869. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CoTjps and value of produce. 

209, The accompanying Statement shows the acreage of the various 
crops on the ground during the year of measurement, and is an attempt 
to estimate the average produce of each tehsil and its total value. The 
acreage under crops includes do-fusli land or land growing two crops, 
and the price currents on which the calculation has been framed are the 
, averages of the actual prices current at each Tehsil for the last 21 
years. The prices netually ruling now are slightly higher than the 
averages in which have been included the years of famine, but 1 have 
preferred to leave the averages as they are than to strike other ones. 
Prices have been falling steadily since the famine, and the result of the 
advent of the Kail way will be to keep them permanently at a rate 
slightly above that prevailing in the Agra market, but lower than the 
normal rates of the district. 
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210. The estiiDate of the average produce has been founded more on 
the results of inquiry among the cultivators and inspection of jaghire- 
dars and farmers’ accounts than on actual experiments of cutting and 
•weighing the produce. Such experiments were made by Mr. Ridsdale 
in 1868 and by myself in 187£ and 1878, but the results gave such 
unaccountable variations that the method was abandoned as untrust- 
worthy. To obtain anything like a true avei’age in this way, the trials 
should extend over large areas and a series of years. None of the higher 
ofldcials have leisure to superintend more than a few experiments, and it 
is impossible to make the lower grades of officials careful and to prevent 
the best fields only being chosen. The weight of grain depends a good 
deal on the time when it is cut, that cut early in the year being much 
heavier than that cut later ; yet no one can tell the exact deduction 
which should be allowed on this account. The experiments, however, 
are useful as a test, and they go to prove that the best well-irrigated 
land will give about 20 naaunds of barley or maize and 16 raaunds of 
wheat per acre. The amount which has been assumed as the average in 
Ajmere is exactly half of this. 

211. The crops have been divided into three classes, the first com- 
prising sugarcane, poppy, and what may be called garden produce ; the 
second consisting of the main staples which are sown in irrigated land, or 
in land submerged in the tanks; the third comprising the grains which 
are sown almost exclusively in unirrigated laud. In Ajmerethe barani 
area is 74,256 acres, the area of crops of the third class is 68,054 acres, 
and if the area of unirrigated cotton, maize, wheat, and barley be added, 
there are about 4,000 acres of unirrigated land occupied by gram and 
bejar, which are generally sown in ahi land. In Beawur the barani 
area is 19,840 acres, that of Todghur is 8,933, closely approximating 
to the area of the third class. The classification, therefore, shows pretty 
fairly the graduations from fully irrigated to unirrigated crops, the 
intermediate class being of those crops which generally are irrigated, and 
in the four crops of cotton, maize, wheat, and barley, the unirrigated area 
is separately sown, bejar, goji, and gram are generally grown in abi land. 

212. It will be seen that the chief crops of the district are barley 
and jowar which occupy respectively 20 and ] 7 per cent, of the cro 2 } 
area. Maize occupies 1 8 per cent., til and bajra occupy 9 and 8 per 
cent., respectively, and after these at a considerable interval comes cotton 
with 8,219 acres, and gram with 9,543. The cultivation of sugarcane 
is confined in Ajmere to the Pooshknr valley where it is grown without 
irrigation, and where a crop is taken for three consecutive years without 
re-sowing. In the jaghire villages of this circle Rupees 10 per acre 
is the regular rent paid for sugarcane. The rates of rent in the jaghire 
estates, where except in the case of sugarcane, maize, and cotton, the 
revenue is taken in kind, are generally equivalent to one-fourth the 
produce, and this would make tlie produce worth about Rupees 40 per 
acre. The cultivation of melons is almost exclusively the occupation of 
a particular caste called Keer'fe, and is chiefly carried on in the sandy beds 
of nullahs as at Saradhna in Ajmei's, and at r aindrah in Beawur. The 
Keers do not pay more than Rupees 2 a heegah or Rupees 5 an acre to 
the village community, and in Beawur the rate is generally one Rupee a 
heegah. Poppy is not made into opium in the Ajmere District, but 
sold under the form of poppy-heads. In Beuwar and Todghnr the jnico 
is extracted in the usual toilsome manner by a number of incisions on 
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the head of the plant. It will be seen that the price current of Beawur 
differs considerably from that of Todglmr, which is to be explained by 
the fact that in Todghur the price current is that of the raw juice called 
dudh.''* This is either sold on the spot to bunias or carried by tbe 
people themselves to Palee, where it is manufactured into opium. As 
has been pointed out in the following chapter, nearly the whole of the 
opium produce may be considered an export trade, 

313. Jowar is grown almost entirely in unirrigaled land, and is 
a very different crop from the j >war of the North-Western Provinces, 
where it is generally irrigated and manured. Here it is stunted and 
seldom more than five feet in height, the stalks are thin and the heads 
small. Except in the Todghur Tehsil, the barani land of the district 
is very poor and possesses hardly any value. It is for the most part, 
partially disintegrated rock, and if there is a lengthened break in the 
rains, as is very often, the case, the crop sown on it dries up. Thera 
was an abnormally large amount of land sown in the 3 'ear of measure- 
ment. Bajra in this district gives much the same outturn as jowar, 
and is very inferior to tbe bajra of Marwar. The til in Ajmere-Mhair- 
warra is sown by itself, and it and the remaining crops of the third 
class have both a small and uncertain outturn. 

£14. It is more difficult to arrive at a fair average outturn for 
crops, such as cotton, maize, wheat, and barley which are grown in 
cbahi, talabi, abi, and bnrani land, and for these four staples I have 
made a separate estimate for the unirrigated area, though tbe abi 
has been included in the irrigated. The result of the investigation in 
the North-Western Provinces into the outturn of cotton for 1873-74 
points to about 90 lbs. of cleaned cotton, or 8 maunds SO seers of kajiaes 
as the average outturn per acre. There can be no doubt that the 
outturn of tbe crop in the Doab, where cotton is chiefly grown in tbe 
Barah and Munjah fields around the village side, is much larger than 
the outturn of Ajraere. Still the present estimate is 4 maunds 10 
seers in Ajmere and 5 maunds 10 seers in Todghur of uncleaned cotton, 
or considerably more than the North-West average. It seems to me 
there can be little. hesitation in believing the latter calculation to bo 
erroneous. In the jaghire villages' where rent or revenue (for the two 
terms are synonymous in the jaghire) is taken according to tbe crop, 
llupees 2-1 0 a beegah, or Rupees 6-9 aU acre, is tbe ordinary rate paid 
for laud on which cotton is grown, and if tlie expenses of cultivation 
which may be taken at t'wo-fiftbs of the total value of the produce' ha 
added, it is clear that it would not pJiy any man at present prices to 
cultivate the crop if the value were only Rupees 15 or 16 per acre. 
Yet it is notorious that tbe crop does pay ami the people themselves 
seldom speak of less than 8 or y maunds of uncleanecl cotton for a 
good crop. The estimate has been made in uncleaned cotton as the 
cultivators do not themselves clean the cotton, hut make it over as 
jucked to the merchants. The outturn of wliea^,tbarley, and maize may 
he discussed together. Tbe irrigated area of these crops includes chahi, 
talabi, and abi land, hut the outturn of these three clos.«es is by 
no means equal, nor is the outturn of the land in each class anything 
like the same. It is only in the most favoured valleys that tbe wells 
have a permanent supply of water, wliile in years of unfavourable rain 
many on the high grounds dry up entirely. It has been snfficicntly 
shown elsewhere that the value of lank-laud depends on the capatity i.£ 
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each tank, and this varies from full irrigation to no irrigation for the 
rnbbee. Maize is a very precarious crop, and is often entirely drowned. 
Barley is largely grown in abi land, which round the margins of the 
tanks is litte better if at all than unirrigated land. Taking {all these 
facts into consideration, the estimate framed is not, I believe, too low. 

215. The value of the average produce of Ajmere-Mhairwarra is 
thus estimated at Rupees 19,61,524. In this estimate is not included 
the valne of straw and “bhoosa,^* but in this district the value is 
almost nominal. There are no large towns which have a demand for 
this produce, and what is sold in the towns is brought in on men's 
heads from the adjacent villages and sold at four annas or so a bundle 
without being weighed, and the rate does not more than cover ■ the 
wages of the carriers. In the viilasres straw and bhoosa is wasted. 
Grass lands are abundant in every village, and grass is regularly cut in 
most villages. The cattle thrive better on it than on the less nutritious 
bhoosa, and as long as they have grass the people do not use bhoosa at all* 

216. The prices current on which the calculation has been made 
are the market rates ; but the price at which the cultivator has to sell 
his produce is much lower than these. On the whole about 10 per 
cent, should be deducted from the estimate on this ground. Allowing 
for bhoosa, however, the value of the average produce to the cultivators 
may be stated at Rupees 18,00,000. The assessment of the whole 
district is Rupees 2,61,557 without cesses, or with cesses Rupees 
8,04,698. The incidence of the assessment, however, is discussed at full 
in a subsequent chapter. 

217. Number of owners and tenants . — The accompanying State- 
ment shows the number of owners and tenants and the number of hold- 
ings in each assessment circle. The number of holdings in Ajraere is 
18,273, giving an average of nearly six acres per holding ; — 
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1,892 

2,429 

1,166 

2,927 

1,122 

2 

Dhver , 

• 


5,496 

29 

1,778 

2,974 

6,167 

1,960 

5,595 

2,200 

, 3 

Todghnr . 

« 


6,563 

28 

1,535 

3,997 

6,192 

4,443 

6,896 

1,990 


Total 

• 

• 

16,077 

57 

4,267 

8,863 

14,788 

7,569 

15,418 

6,312 


Total Mhairwarra 

« 

25,287 

B 

6,847 

16,737 

18,3641 

9,752 

56,414 
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In Bfeaivur thete are 18j633 lioldingi giving an average of two-thirds 
of an acre only. This last result is due to the enormous number of 
mortgaged holdings^ which however are not really separate holdings, as 
the mortgagee allows the mortgaged fields to be cultivated by their 
owners. The number of owners and tenants, however, in Todghur is 
20, 401, so that there is just one acre per sharer of cultivated land. Sub- 
division can hardly go much further. 

218. Jverage profits of a cultivator.— 'Wiih. the 'aid of this state- 
ment, the crop statement, and the statement of indebtedness given in 
the preceding chapter, it becomes possible to make an attempt to calcu- 
late the average profits of a cultivator in each Tehsil. The value of the 
average outturn is assumed to be that shown in the crop statement loss 
10 per cent. ; from this must be deducted the Government revenue with 
cesses, the cost of production including the subsistence of the husband- 
man, and interest on mortgage debts. The balance will be the net pro- 
fit or income of the agricultural classes in Ajmere. The cost of prodnc- 
±ion has been variously stated. In Mr. Hume’s Cotton Eeport the 
details showing the total value of the produce of several food-crops 
u^ork out to about half the value as absorbed by the cost of production. 
In .old times Government used to take one-half the produce from the 
cultivators, who probably had then but little more than the means of 
subsistence, but one-half is a high estimate for the cost of production, 
and two-fifths cost and three-fifths residue is perhaps nearer the truth. 
The account will then stand as follows • 


Value of produce. 

Ajviere. 

Deductlous. 

JStipees. 


Eupeeg, 

8,65,454 

Revenue 

. 1,66,862 

Cost of production 

. 3,36,182 


Interest . • 

. 82,896 

v 


6,85,440 


leaving a balance of Rupees 2,80,014 to he divided among 23,403 owners 
and cultivators, thus giving Rupees 12 per annum to each sharer. 


Value of produce. 

/ 

JBeawur. 

Deductions, 

Eupeet, 

Revenue . , 

Eiipees, 

5,31,412 ■ 

. , 76.142 

Cost of production 

, . 2,12,664 

. . 40,470 


Interest 


» 

8,88,176 


leaving a balance of Rupees 2,03,236 to be divided among 13,826 owners 
and cultivators, thus giving Rupees 14 per annum to each sharer. 

Todghur 

^ Value of produce, Deduotions. 

Supeet, ^itpeog. 

8,68,600 Revenue . . . 63,089 

Cost of production . 1,47, “102 
Interest . . . 1,53,962 


3, 64, <53 

II 2 
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leaping a balance o£ Rupees 4,053 only to be divided among 20,401 
cultivators and tenants. 

219. The average profits of the agricultural classes are thus Rupees 
4,87,803, and in Todghur where the land is as a rule mortgaged, aiid 
-where the mortgagors pay generally one-half the produce to the mort- 
gagees and discharge the Government revenue besides, the people are a 
band-to-mouth peasantry, with a mere subsistence and with no resources 
beyond those of the current harvest. In Ajmere and Beawur there is 
a certain amount of profit, but the produce of talabi laud is" a fluctuat- 
ing item, and if there is no rain there will be no produce. In a bad 
year the profits will be nearly all absorbed by the loss of produce on 
talabi land. In Todghur the produce is much more constant as it 
depends on wells. The results are certainly provocative of criticism, 
but there is no doubt that the people have no accumulations. The 
number of owners includes nearly the whole male population, and in 
Todghur at least they are much too numerous for the soil. 

220. The income of the landowners in the district is no doubt supple" 
mented by the profits on the common pasture land of the village; they 
can get wood for fuel and for agricultural implements free of cost, 
but they make but little profits ; they are overwhelmed with debt, -and 
each year of scarcity increases the amount of debt, until practically the 
land no longer belongs to the recorded proprietor. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Trade, Mantifaetures, and Education and InsHtuiions, 

221. Ajmere Trade . — The city of Ajmere was in ancient times an 
entrep6t for the trade between Bombay and Upper India, and a factory 
was established here in the early years of the East India Company 
subordinate to that of Surat. The position of the district must always 
render it a mart for Bajpootana for the produce of Upper India and of 
the Bombay Presidency, including European goods.; but the province 
itself has no manufactures and produces but little in excess of its own 
consumption. What import aud. export trade there is, is almost entirely 
a transit trade, and an import trade can only exist in proportion as the 
province has something to offer iu exchange. 

222. ITie transit trade of the district is carried by camels and 
Banjara bullocks, and till recently was much hampered by customs and 
duties. There was a transit duty, an export duty, town duties,- and a 
tax called muppa. During the last years of the Mahratta rule the cus- 
toms were farmed for Rupees 81,000, and the taxes were retained in their 
integrity by Mr. Wilder. Muppa was the most vexatious tax, and was 
the duty levied on the sale of every article in every village. Originally 
it Wivs levied at the rate of Rupee 1-6 per cent, from persons not resid- 
ing in the place in which the articles were sold, so that the every day 
transanctions between the inhabitants of the same place were exempt, 
and the burden fell on what may be called the external trade of the 
village. The chief innovation introduced by Mr. Wilder was to levy the 
transit duty on the maund instead of on the bullock or camel-load ss had 
before been customary, but bis successor, Mr. Cavendish, introduced other 
provisions which still further fettered trade. He extended the muppa 
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tax to all towns as well as villages^ and to the transactions between the 
inhabitants o£ the same place, and raised the rate to 2-6 per cent. 
He established a new duty in the towns o£ Ajmere and Kekree on the 
Bale o£ sugar, tobacco, rice, and ghee, and for the transit trade intro- 
duced a system of rawanahs which fell with unmitigated severity on all 
but the richer merchants. No goods were allowed to enter the district 
without a pass, and all the merchants were required to file a petition 
to take out that pass, and again on the arrival of the goods within the 
precincts of the district or at the city of Ajmere, to subject them to 
examination and weighment, and thus prove their exact identity with 
the species and quantity mentioned in the rawanahs. order to 
prevent their goods being stopped on the frontier, the mercantile firms 
at Ajmere were obliged to obtain from their correspondents previous 
information of any despatches of goods particularizing every article, and 
then a pass had to be procured and sent to meet the goods on the frontier. 
On the recommendation of a Committee in 1836, Government abolished 
this system and restricted the customs taxes to a transit duty to be 
levied once for all on the import of foreign goods into the district, 
whether intended for domestic consumption or re-exportation. To avoid 
vexations inquiries the tax was directed to be taken on the bullock or 
camel-load at a fixed sum. 

223. • These orders do not appear to have been acted on, for many 
of the old abuses seem to have been as rife as ever in 1859 when the 
Deputy Commissioner complains that if a cultivator in a village a mile 
from Ajmere wishes to sell a seer of ghee in the city, he has to procure a 
pass from the Customs Agent in his village, stating his name and abode, 
aud specifying the goods taken for sale. On arrival at the town he 
must have his goods examined again to see if they agree with the pass. 
An export duty was still levied. In 1860 Government sanctioned other 
reforms all in the direction of the orders of 1836. Export duties were 
abolished and the customs tax remitted on 18 articles, while the duty 
on 17 articles was considerably reduced. The whole district was 
consolidated into one circle, whereby the separate duties formerly 
levied in Mbairwarra and the pergunnah of. Sawar ceased. By these 
reforms the dutiable articles were reduced to 37, of which the duties on 
cotton, ghee, salt, tobacco, clothes, blankets, and opium chiefly affected 
the produce of the district. The revenue from the customs before 1860 
averaged about one lakh, and from that year till 1868 averaged about 
Rupees 1,12,000. In 1869 oustonis were entirely abolished and all 
trade is now free as far as Ajmere is concerned. Each Native Prince, 
however, still levies transit dues in his own territory, but the opening 
of the Railways now in progress will probably invest the transit duties 
of Rajpootana with a merely historical interest. 

221. The trade of Ajmere city has of late years fallen off con- 
Biderably owing to the development of the towns of Nyanuggur and 
Nusseerabad and the pressure of the octroi in Ajmere. There is no 
suitable bonded warehouse in Ajmere. - In Beawur, the only other 
municipal town in the district, there is a good bonded warehouse, but the 
merchants in both the towns prefer to pay the octroi and assert that 
the trade is not sufficiently large to warrant their leaving their goods 
elsewhere than’at’ their own godowna. 
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225. The import trade of Ajmere city is estimated for the yeaf 
1873 at Rupees ll,4i4,000, of which sugar and cloth of all kinds are the 
chief items. European cloth is estimated at Rupees 3,00,000, of which 
about half is re-esported. Country cloth and sugar are about equal in 
value and are estimated at Rupees 1,00, 000 each. The greater part of 
the sugar is re-exported to Meywar. It comes almost entirely from 
Bhawaui in Hissar. Hardly any sugar is grown in Rajpootana, and 
this trade employs large droves of camels who return empty to Sambhur 
about 50 miles, and thence take return loads of salt for Upper India. 
A great deal of the Meywar trade is now carried direct from Bhawani 
and Rewari, and the goods are not unloaded at Ajmere. The export 
trade of Ajmere city is estimated for 1373 at Rupees 6,05,189. 

226. Beawnr trade . — The new town of Beawur is rapidly absorbing 
the greater part of the trade of the district, and is becoming the exclu- 
sive entrepot of the cotton trade. The camels which bring down sugar 
from Hissar for Meywar are laden with cotton at Beawur, and des- 
patched to Ahmedabad whence they return with European cloth, cocoa- 
nuts, and other articles of minor importance. The cotton is packed in 
loose bales of about three maunds weight each, and two of these form a 
camel-load. It apparently does not pay to press the cotton, for though 
there are two presses in Beawur, one belonging to the Municipality, 
they are hardly if ever used. The value of the cotton exported in 1878, 
as nearly as can be ascertained from the merchants, was about Rupees 
12,00,000, and of this amount 8i lakhs is stated to be the produce of 
Meywar. There is also an export trade of grain in most years from 
Meywar to Marwar which passes through Beawur. Marwar, however, 
is too poor to import according to its needs, and in years of famine the 
people have no other resource but to" emigrate to more favoured countries. 
The exports of Beawur are estimated at Rupees 19,27,000, the imports 
at Rupees 23,19,170. 

227. Exports front the district . — It is dlflBcult to form even an 
approximate estimate of the value of the exports from the district itself. 
The istumrar estates have never been measured, and there are no returns 
of the crops grown in this portion of the Ajmere District. The exports 
consist of grain, cotton, and opium. Without returns of the area under 
grain-crops in the istumrar estates, which in area exceed one-half of the 
Ajmere District, it is impossible to calculate how much more grain is 
produced in average years than is necessary to supply local consumption. 
In the longitude of Ajmere the harvests are so precarious that the grain 
trade observes no fixed rate. Some estimate, however, may be given 
for cotton and opium. The area measured under cotton at the recent 
settlement in the khalsa villages of Ajmere-Mhairwarra is 8,219 acres, 
and the estimated produce of the crop is 31,665 maunds of uncleaned 
cotton. Allowing two seers per head for local consumption, the annual 
amount retained at home by the inhabitants of the khalsa villages is 
6,785 maunds, leaving a surplus to be exported of 26,576 mauuds; the 
value of which is Rupees 1,29, 4>00. Cotton is largely grown in the 
istumrar estates, the soil of which is much more suited for it than that , 
of the khalsa, and adding the jaghire villages, the value of the export 
trade may be set down at about 3i lakhs, or the amount at which it is 
estimated in the trade returns of Beawur. 

22S. The area measured under poppy In the khalsa villages of 
Ajmere-Mhairwarra is 2,849 acres, and the crop is valued at Rupees 
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1,89,388. Almost the whole o£ tliia is exported to Palee in Marwar, as 
of the whole area under crop 2,229 acres are in the Todghur Tehsil. 
There is comparatively little opium grown in the istumrar estates, and 
the value of the export may be assumed at a lakh and a half. 

229. Manufactures^ — A^mere possesses no manufactures deserving 
of special mention, with the exception perhaps of the salt-pans of Eamsar 
Pergunnah. The salt which in years of heavy rain exudes abundantly 
from the soil is scraped up and thrown into large pans where it is dis- 
solved in water. The water is allowed to run off into a lower pan where 
it is evaporated. There is a separate caste called Kharol engaged in this 
manufacture, but during the dry years of famine of 1868-69 the salt did 
not exude, the Kharols who have no land nearly all died, and the manu- 
facture was ordered to be stopped under the impression that it deteriorat- 
ed the soil. 

230. Education and Institutions , — As regards Public Instruction 
the province is in a very backward state. There is no lettered class in 
Ajmere, and the agricultural classes are quite apathetic on the subject. 
Out of a total number of l.ld'S headmen of villages appointed at the 
recent settlement only 64 can write their names. 

231. Ajmere College . — With the exception of a monthly subsidy 
of Rupees 300, which was given to a reverend gentleman who had 
established a school at Ajmere, no attempt was made by Government to 
pro%’’ide for the education of the people till the year 1851, when a school 
which bad been sanctioned by the Court of Directors in 1 847 was opened 
at Ajmere. The school was affiliated to the Calcutta University in 1861, 
-and since that time 37 pupils have passed the Entrance Examination, 
and eight of this number the First Arts Examination. In 1868 the 
school was raised to the position of^a College, but with a staff of teachers 
limited to the requirements of the First Arts Examination of the Calcutta 
University. 

232. The College at Ajmere is a commodious building situated 
about a mile from the city. The present staff consists of a Principal, a 
Head Master, a teacher of mathematics, an assistant teacher of mathe- 
matics, and 17 assistant masters. The number of pupils on the rolls at 
the close of 1872 was 235, of whom 181 were Hindoos and 54 Mahome- 
dans. Of these 90 studied English and Urdu, 38 studied English, Urdu, 
Persian, and Arabic, and 107 studied English with Hindi and Sanskrit. 
The total income of the school was Rupees' 32,708 including a Govern- 
ment grant of Rupees 27,921, and the expenditure was Rupees 82,068. 
Attached to the College is a boarding-house for the accommodation 
of boys from the village schools who have obtained scholarships, add 48 
boys resided here in 1872. 

233. AZmcniflry Sc/^co^s.— There are 18 Elementary Schools sup- 
ported by Government in Ajmere, and 11 in Mhairwarra. The former are 
attended by 671 pupils, the latter by 236, giving a total of 982, in- 
cluding 25 pupils attending the College with scholarships. Of this 
number 910 are Hindoos, and only 22 Mahomedans. Of the Hindoos 
412 belong to the shopkeeper class, 181 are classed as agriculturalists, 
and 94 as artizans and labourers. The total cost of these scoools during 
the year amounted to Rupees 13,244, of which Rupees 12,778 was a 
Government grant. The average daily attendance w'as onl}' 688. 
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ilSd', No arrangements were made at Colonel Dison^s settlement 
in 1850 for the levy of a school cess, but shortly after the announcement 
of the assessment, .75 schools were established in Ajmere-Mhairwarra, 
and Colonel Dixon possessed sufiScIent influence to indnoe the people 
to defray a Targe portion of their cost. The number was subsequently 
reduced to 57, and the contributions were continued as long as Colonel 
Dixon lived. After his death, however, the clamours of the people against 
the ceas became so violent that Government authorized the cessation 
of the contribution, and all schools except those supported by Govern- 
ment were closed. The intensity of the unpopularity of the cess may 
be gathered from the fact that when the sister-in-law of the Bhinaie 
Baja performed suttee in 1857, the last request of the Brahmans who 
surrounded the pile was that she might use her influence for the aboli- 
tion of the cess for village shools. 

235. Mission Softools. -^Oa this subject the labours of the Rajpoot" 
ana branch of the United PresVjyterian Mission deserve notice. The 
whole cost of the schools etablished by the Mission is borne by the 
Mission Board, and grants-in-aid though offered have been refused. The 
Mission has established four Anglo-Vernacular Schools, one at Ajmere, on8 
at Beawur, one at Nusaeerabad, and one at Deolee, ^besides 52 Vernacular 
Boys^ Schools and six Vernacular Girls' Schools; 2,142 boys and 290 
girls are taught in these schools, total 2,432, and the average attendance 
in 1872 was 1,975. Most of the girls and a small proportion of the 
boys are the orphans who were left destitute in the famine of 1869 and 
who have since been fed, clothed, and educated by the Mission. The 
boys are taught useful trade, and the hamlet of Asapoora near Nusseera- 
bad and another near Ajmere have been founded on land purchased by 
the Mission for the purpose of opening a career of agriculture to the 
young community. The Missionaries of whom there are nine including 
medical practitioners in the district, complain of the difflculty in getting 
the children of the cultivating classes to attend, school, which they attri- 
bute to the apathy of the parents aud to the influence of the bunias who 
are steadily opposed to the enlightenment of the cultivators. 

236. Literahire and the Press . — -There is no indigenous literary 
class nor was there any Printing Press in Ajmere till 1871, when a 
Native gentleman from the Punjab established one. I'rom this Press 
the Bajpoofana Official Gazette issues in triglot form-— English, Hindi, 
and Urdu, and the publisher is allowed to add a supplement which is an 
ordinary newspaper. The Gazette is largely subscribed for in the Native 
States of Rajpootana, as it contains ail official orders affecting Rajpoot- 
ana as well as the province of Ajmere. The present circulation 
(August 1874) is 325 copies ; the Government subsidy is Rupees 1,200, 
and 50 copies are Weekly distributed among Government officials. 

237. Mapo College . — In the- latter ^art of the year 1870 the late'; 
Earl of Mayo visited Rajpootana, and in a Durbar held at Ajmere 
suggested to the Princes and Chiefs there present that a College should 
be established at Ajmere, where the future rulers and nobles of 
Rajpootana might receive such an education as would fit them for their 
high position and important duties. The proposal was warmly espoused 
by the Chiefs and a sum of Rupees 8,26,000 promised for the endowment, 
of the College. The principles on which Government aid is to be given/ 
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have been laid down as follows by the Government of India : — “ The 
contributions promised by the Chiefs amount to Rupees 6,26^000, and it 
is expected that they will eventually attain the sum of seven lakhs. 
Supposing, however, that they do not exceed the former sum, this at 
4 per cent, would give an endowment of Rupees 25,040 per annum, 
which it has always been understood would be available for the salary 
of the Principal and the educational establishment or for a part of the 
cost thereof. To this sum it will probably be found necessary that 
Government: should give some addition for the educational staff. The 
amount needed may be assumed at Rupees 1,000 a month, or £1,200 a 
year, which represents a capital sum of three lakhs of rupees. 

2S8. “ His Excellency in Council considers that the assistance to be 
given by the Government of India should take the form of the grant 
of a sum equal to the contributions of the Chiefs towards the endowment 
which may be taken at seven lakhs. In this calculation will be included 
-~(1) the capitalized value of the addition which it may be found neces- 
sary to make to the sum contributed by the Chiefs to the endowment as 
estimated above j, and (-2) the cost of the College building and the 
houses for the Principal and one English Master. As the boarding- 
houses to be erected by the Chiefs for the students from their Slates 
will be paid for by them in addition to their contributions to the endow- 
ment, so His Excellency in Council excludes from the sum now sanc- 
tioned the charge of the boarding-house to be erected by Government 
for pupils from Ajihere.^^ 

239. The site chosen for the College is that of the old Residency of 
the Agent to the Governor-General about two miles east of Ajemre 
city, and the area of land which has been appropriated for the College 
boarding-houses and grounds is 150 acres. The general scheme is that 
of a main building with a separate boarding-house for the students of 
each State and houses for the masters disposed on three sides, the west 
front looking towards Ajmere city and the Taraghur Hill. No design 
has as yet (August 1874) been sanctioned for the main building. The plan 
originally prepared at Simla in the summer of 1871 under the supervision 
of Lord Mayo was of the Greek order, but at the end of that year an 
alternative design in Hindoo architecture was called for, and subsequently 
a design on the model of the Kohlapoor High School was prepared. 
Meanwhile Government sanctioned Rupees 86,000 for a hoarding- 
house for the Ajmere students, and the Maharana of Oodeypoor, the 
Maharaja of Jeypoor, and the Maharaja of J odhpoor have sanctioned 
similar sums for the boarding-houses of the pupils from their States. 
The Durbars of Ulwur and Tonk have also contributed. Five boarding- 
houses are nowin progress, audit is intended to open the College as soon 
as these are ready, the present Residency being used as the College 
proper until, the main building is completed. 

240. Dispffvsafiei.— Ajmere-Mhairwarra contains seven dispensa- 
ries, the Sudder dispensary at Ajmere, and the dispensaries at Kekree, 
Massooda, Pisangun, and Ramsar being under the charge of the Civil 
Surgeon. The other dispensaries are at Beawur and Todghur, and are 
under the charge of the Assistant Surgeon at Beawur, who is a native of 
Bengal. The income of the dispensaries during the year 1872 was 
Rupees 4,985, of which Rupees 2,512 was an Imperial charge. 
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The expenditure was Rupees 4,368, of wbicli Rupees 8,54S was the cost 
of establishment. The balance in the treasury at the end of tbe year was 
Rupees 2,382. The number of in-patients was 356, of out-patients 14,656, 
In 1859 the revenue of tbe dispensaries was Rupees lj751, of which Rupees 
1,460 was a Government grant. The number of patients was 119 in-door 
and 5,158 out-door. The great want of the district in respect of the dis- 
pensaries is that of competent native doctors, and it has been proposed to 
establish a medical school at Ajmere, as it has been found that the Ben- 
gali Baboos do not make these institutions popular with the people. It 
may be added that a small enclosure adjoining the Ajmere dispensary 
has been set apart for lunatics, hut there is no Lunatic Asylum in the . 
province. 

241. Poor-houtcs ^ — In this place may be given an account of the 
institution attached to the Dargha Khwaja Sahib, which is known as 
the“Langer Khana, and is the onl^; institution resembling a poor- 
house in the district. The custom of giving a daily dole is aS ancient as 
the shrine itself, and is alluded to in all the old grants. Two maunds of 
barley are daily cooked in a chaldron with salt and distributed at day- 
break to all who come. The average daily attendance is about 400. No 
enquiry is made as to the recipients. Besides the 730 maunds of grain, 
which are thus yearly consumed, 604 maunds are annually distributed to 
infirm women, widows, and other deserving persons at their own bouses. 
The whole charity is in charge of two Darogahs who receive pay. The 
cook, water-carrier, and other servants receive pay ingrain. 'In times of 
scarcity a second dole is issued iu the evening. The normal cost of the 
charity is about Uupees 3,000 per annum, of which amount. Rupees 
666, a large percentage, is the cost of supervision. 

CHAPTER X. 

Operation of the present revision prior to assessment. 

242. I joined my appointment iu Ajmere on the 5th December . 
1871, and by the end of the month the survey was commenced in alLthe 
three Tebsils at once. The sanctioned staff for each Tebsil, though sub- 
sequently it was considerably increased in Ajmere, was a Superintendent, 

S udder Munsarim, and five Munsarims. Tbe services of Punna Lall, Teb- 
sildar of Todgbur, and of Ajodbya Prasad, Tebsildar of Ajmere, were 
placed at my disposal by the Deputy Commissioner, and they were 
appointed Superintendents iu their respective Tehsils. Ramnath joined 
bis appointment as Superintendent of Beawur from the Punjab, and 
Pundit Maharaj Kishn, who had been nominated Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner, arrived at Ajmere on the 14th February 1872. The work of 
survey was finally completed In June 1873. The efforts of Mr. Ridsdale 
to instruct the putwarees had been fairly successful, and sanction had been 
accorded to the employment of two putwaree instructors during the inter- 
mediate period. The Ajmere putwarees measured 272,741 acres, the 
Beawur putwarees 97,582 acres, and the Todgbur putwarees, who were the 
most, ignorant, 30,183 acres. Out of a total area of 792,418. acres, 
exclusive of jaghire, the putwarees have measured 400,506 acres or rather 
more than, one-half. ' 

243. At the time of Colonel Dixon^s settlement there were two 
separate standards of measurement adopted in Ajmere and Mhairwnrra, 
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5)h0 Ajmere beegah was a square of 44 yards, or 1,936 square yards. 
The Mhairwarra beegah was a square of 42 yards, or 1,764 square yards. 
Two and a half Ajmere beegahs are the exact equivalent of an acre, the 
relation of the Mhairwarra beegah to the acre is expressed by the frac- 
tion 2*7437. There were no kacha beegahs known in either district, 
and as it appeared that there was no popular feeling or desire among the 
Mhairs to retain their local beegah, orders were issued that the whole 
district should be measured with the Aimere chain. 

244. No classification of soils is recognized in Ajmere or Mhair- 
warra, and the people know no other division of the land than that 
founded on its means of irrigatoin. They divide the soil into chahi or 
land irrigated from wells j talabi or land irrigation from tanks, or by lifts 
from a nullah ; abi or land submerged during the rains in the beds of 
the tank ; and barani or unirrigaled land. This was the classification 
adopted by Colonel Dixon, and this classification was adhered to in the 
present measurement. It seemed worse than useless to attempt a classi- 
fication of soils, which was locally unknown, and which could not have 
been relied on for assessment purposes. One addition was, however, 
made in distinguishing the manured fields, both on the map and in the 
khusra. 

245. The measurement was carried out by means of the plane table, 
and to each four or five measuring parties a Munsarim was allotted, 
whose duty was to test the measurements and the entries in the khusra. 
The work was again tested by the Sudder Munsarim or Superintendent, 
and the measurement in a large percentage of villages was again tested 
by the Extra Assistant Commissioner or myself. The outside boundary 
of the village was in all cases laid down and thoroughly tested by 
diagonal lines before the field survey was allowed to be begun, but in 
the larger villages it was found convenient to divide the area into several 

chats and to complete the boundary line of these before the rest of 
the boundary was commenced. 

246. Form of JcJiusra adopted . — A form of khusra (new at least 
to me) was adopted at the suggestion of Mr. Saunders, the Commissioner. 
In the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab the khusra is a list of 
fields numbered and entered in the khusra in succession as each field is 
measured. From this list it is necessary subsequently to pick out the 
several fields belonging to each owner or tenant, and the paper thus made 
which shows the amount of land held by each individual, is called th# 
khuteoni. It is a clear advantage if the two papers can be combined 
into one, and a khuteoni made out on the ground, and it is possible to 
do this if there be a correct list of holdings made out before the mea- 
surement commences. This was done while the boundary survey was 
being made, a Munsarim prepared pedigree tables of all owners of 
land in the village; the chief tribe in the village coming first and the 
remaining castes following in alphabetical order. Each owner or body 
of owners where the holding was undivided had a separate number 
attached to his name, the numbers being consecutive from the eldest of 
the first to the youngest member of the last caste. The khusra was then 
made ready by entering at appropriate distances the names of the owners 
in each holding and the number of the holding. The measurement of the 
fields then began, each field, as it was measured, being placed in the vacant 
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CHAPTER XI. 

General principles of assessment. 

249, iMode of assessment hitherto adopted. — The mode of assess- 
ment, ■which has hitherto been adopted in Ajmere-Mhair-warra, has been 
sufficiently explained in the Chapter on the Land Revenue Administra- 
tion. The chief peculiarity is that owing to the small number of 
villages to be assessed and the perpetually recurring kham system, the 
assessments have never been founded on or checked by rates, but have 
been exclusively based on the history of past collections. The assess- 
ment of the North-Western Provinces under Regulation IX of 1838 
were deductive, that is the Settlement Officers from estimates of Tehsil- 
dars, past fiscal history, and other general data, first calculated the 
amounnt of revenue which a given tract ought to pay, and then distribut- 
ed the sum over their soil areas so as to obtain rates to be applied in 
the assessment of individual villages. The process in the recent revision 
of settlement in the North-Western Provinces has been inductive ; the 
rent-rates which each class of soil actually paid have been investigated 
and discovered with more or less certainty, and the total demand for 
the tract is found by applying these rates to the soil areas. In no 
settlement of Ajmere or Mhairwarra has any attempt been made to 
employ either the inductive or the deductive process, nor have rates of 
any kind ever been worked out. The assessment of each individual 
village has been a deductive guess of the assessing ofiicer. 

250, Preliminary orders of Governmetti. — The first orders of the 
Government of India, as regards the present revision, were conveyed 
in letter No. 877K., dated 28th October 1871, It was determined 
to renew the settlement operations which had been suspended owing 
to the distress of the country during the famine, and the Settlement 
Officer was directed to conduct the settlement generally in accordance 
with the principles of the North-West system as embodied in Mr.' 
Thomason^s Directions to Settlement Officers, and in the first of the four 
circulars of the Board of Revenue. The North-West system, however, 
was not to be rigidly adhered to, but to be modified so as to be adapted 
to local usages. In paragraph 4 it was ordered that a separate water- 
rate should be assessed on land irrigated from tanks being fixed (on 
the supposition of the full supply of water in the tanks) at a maximum, 
which might be lowered or altogether remitted by the Chief Commis- 
sioner, according as the quantity of water during the agricultural 
season of each year fell short of that maximum. 

251, Sahseqjtent orders of Government. — Assessment in the North- 
Western Provinces are based on rental, and on the 22nd December 1871, 
instructions were requested as to the principle on which the revenue 
should be asssessed and the share of the produce which should betaken as 
the due of the State. It was shown that the decennial settlement vras 
based on collections at one-half the produce, and Colonel Dixon’s settle- 
ment on collections at two-fifths of ihe produce in Ajmere, and at one-third 

in Mhairwarra, and it was assumed that one-fourth of the gss produce is 

about equal to two-thirds of the rental or net produce, and hat one-sixth 
of the gross produce was about equal to one-half the rental or net produce. 
The Commissioner recommended one-sixth as the standard, and the Chief 
Commissioner, in hie No. 96, dated 6th February 1872, remarks on the 
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rates paid in the adjacent Native States : — “Where the barani (rain- 
crops) area is small as in Meywar, 35 per cent, of the gross produce is 
levied. In Marwar where the areas are extensive and where the sandy 
loam gives heavy baraEi crops, 38 per cent, of the gross produce is taken 
from ordinary cultivators. In Jeypoor both rates prevail ; Jats paying as 
high as 50 per cent. One-third is the regular rate paid for rubbee crops.'’'’ 
Colonel Brooke was of opinion that one-quarter of the barani crop is 
lost every fourth year in Kajpootana, which would be tantamount to a 
loss of a whole crop every sixteenth year, or an average loss of 6|- per 
cent, yearly. On the whole he calculated that the Native States take 
35 per cenL of the gross produce or with exactions 33| per cent., and on 
account of the extra cesses for Toads, schools, etc., he proposed to res- 
trict the demand to one-fifth of the gross produce. 

353. The reply of the Government of India is contained in letter 
No. 116R., dated 8rd May 1873. In the opinion of His Excellency in 
Council the province is far from having reached a state of advancement, 
at which the assessment could safely be based on any calculation or 
estimate more or less conjectural of the amount either of the gross or of 
the net produce. The preferable method is the empirical one prescribed 
in Section 81, el seq., of the Circular dated 9th April 1839, which the 
Board of Revenue in the North-Western Provinces issued to guide the 
Settlement Officer in effecting the now expiring settlement of the pro- 
vinces. The authorities who issued that circular had to face much the 
same difficulties, and to provide a remedy for much the same evils as 
those which have now to be encountered in Ajmere. There was great 
inequality in the assessment, great difficulty in collecting the demand, 
and a constantly recurring need for remissions as to the proper amount 
of which there was the utmost uncertainty. The point of importanca 
therefore was to discover, not to what the Government was entitled, but 
what the several villages could pay for a series of years with some degree 
of certainty and ease. With this view the object set before Settlement 
Officers in the circular referred to ^as to ascertaiu in what villages an ap^ 
propriate demand had been collected without consequent impoverishment, 
and taking them for their standard to assess the rest accordingly. In Aj- 
mere evils similar in character, though probably more aggravated in de- 
gree, should, His Excellency in Council conceives, be met by an applica- 
tion of a similar method, and with this view I am desired to convey the 
following instructions for the guidance of the Settlement Officer : — ' 

He will of course at first divide the villages to be assessed into 
groups, so as to avoid applying an uniform rate to those of which the 
characteristics are markedly different. 

In every group ha should then select some specimen villages in 
which the records of the Deputy Commissioner’s Office and local enquiry 
will show him that the revenue has been paid with a fair amount of 
ease. In this inquiry he will, of course, leave out of sight the experience 
derived from seasons of exceptional drought, which seasons will, when 
they recur, continue to be treated exceptionally by the grant of suitable 
remissions. 

Prom the statistics in these specimen villages he should then work 
out fair rates for the different kinds of soil in the fashion well-known 
to Settlement Officers. 
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• As a last step in the operation he should apply these soil-rates to 
the remaining villages, the accounts oi the past collections and re- 
missions in which he 'should carefully examine, with the view of judging 
whether the amount indicated by his soil- rates could fairly be paid, 

' making such abatement or enhancement as the experience of the past 
may seem to dictate for the future. In working out this detailed 
assessment the Settlement Officer should, I am to remark, aim at fixing 
an amount which can be paid in a year of not exceptional drought j 
extraordinary bad seasons being, as has been above prescribed, left to be 
dealt with by the application of extraordinary remedies. 

258. In a subsequent letter No. 93 R., dated 17th June 1873, the 
Governor General in Council, “ while considering the plan described 
in letter No. 116R., for calculating the revised assessment to be very 
suitable to the circumstances of the disrtict of Ajmere and Mhairwarra, 
had no objection to the Settlement Officer basing his initial calculations 
on the standard of one-sixth of the gross produce. The gross produce, 
however, must be taken as only one of manydata required to enable the 
Settlement Officer to equalize the assessment and judge what the lands 
assessed can fairly be expected to pay with reference to their past fiscal 
history and present condition. 

254s, The sum of the instructions given for the settlement was 
therefore as follows : — • 

Mrstly.-r-'So divide the villages to be assessed into circles of assess- 
ment. 

Secondly.— ^To assess the water revenue of tanks separately. 

Thirdly,— To equalize the demand, and from data of all kinds to fix 

• the assessment at such a sum as the village could fairly be expected 
to pay in a good average year, regard being had to what they had ' 
.hitherto paid, and to their condition now after the famine of 1868-69. 

255, Division into assessment circlet.— '^ox purposes of assessment 
the district of Ajmere has been divided into five circles, and each 
Tehsil of Mhairwarra has been divided into three circles. The circles 
correspond pretty closely with the natural division of the country by 
•ranges of hills, on which the distribution into pergunnahs was origin- 
ally based, but no claisification except that of forming circles without 
regard to proximity in place can prevent inferior villages being classified - 
with superior. The real so.urce of wealth is the water-supply, and 
■where there are no real springs in any of the wells and the country is 
not level, the question of water-supply has to be considered in .every 
village almost for every well. 

256. Ajmere assessment circles. —In the Ajmere District the main 
■grounds for a division into circles are the saline nature of both soil and 
water in the Ramsar Pergunnah, the Ana Sagar Lake, and the Pooshkur 
Sand Hills, The first circle is conterminous with the Ramsar 
Pergunnah, and is a plain stretching eastward from the further range of 
the Aravali Hills, The water in the wells is generally brackish especially 
where the supply is small, and the soil is saline except round Srinuggur 
where it is sandy. It is here that Colonel Dixon made the majority of 
his Ajmere tanks, which have long and low emhankmenls with shallow 
beds. The second circle includes the hilly villages round Rajghur and 
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the plain stretching towards Pisangun. In this plain tho wells, are on 
the banks of sandy water-channels, there is less tank irrigation than in 
Bamsar, but more than in the Gangwana .Circle; and the water-supply 
generally is rather better than in the Gangwana Circle. The third 
circle comprises the villages north of the Ajmere valley, and has been 
called the Gangwana Circle from the jaghire village in its centre. The 
tract is for the most part a broad unirrigated plain with a gradual slope 
from the hills, which bound it east and west towards the centre into 
the drainage channel, which runs northwards into the Sambhur Lake. 
There are hardly any tanks in the circle, nor any sites suitable for them. 
The wells are situated on the banks ol the drainage channel or of its 
tributaries, aud the quantity and quality of the water-supply varies in 
proportion to the distance of the wells from a nullah. Towrds the 
hills the water is brackish and deficient in quantity, and only found 
at a cosiderable depth. The fourth circle is that of A j mere and 
comprises the villages which lie in the valley of the Sagarmati, and 
those beyond the Ajmere valley which are similar in characteristics. 
Here the wells possess generally a constant supply of water, cultivation 
is careful, and the soil, except immediately under the hills on each side 
of the valley, is fertile. The fifth circle is that of Pooshkur, which 
is peculiar and unlike the rest of the district. The pergunnah consists 
of a series of sand hills with natural ponds in the hollows. In these 
hollows and round the margins of the larger depressions, sugarcan# is 
grown without irrigation. XJnirrigated wheat' and barley are also grown 
in the moist land of this pergunnah, and not elsewhere in the district 
except in abi land. 

257. Beawur aasessmmt circles.— In the Beawur Tehsil the Bea- 
wur Circle comprises the villages between the high ranges of the Ara- 
vali, which separate the pergunnah from Massooda and Mar war. The 
circle depends for its irrigation almost wholly on tanks, Ihesoll. is 
poor, the rock is very close to the surface, and the rainfall unless re- > 
tained by an embankment rapidly finds its way into Marwar. . Except 
to the north of the Station of Beawur there are but few wells! On the 
eastern side there is a succession of tanks whose gathering ground is the 
land between the high range to the east and the lower range towards 
the centre. In this latter range are situated some of the best embauk- 
ments in the district, Dilwara, Gohana, Kalinjar, Sarbena, Dewatan, 
Jowaja; while in the centre of the circle are the large reservoirs of 
Kalikankar and Kabra. The second, cir.cle, that of Chang, contains 
the hilly villages on the Marwar side of the Tehsil. The valleys ar3 
not BO rich as on the eastern side, nor is the water-supply so good. 
The centre portion is the worst, the southern portion where are the 
large tanks of Lusani, and Jalia second is the best. The third circle 
comprises the small British pergunnah of Jak, Shamghur, and the 
Meywar Pergunnah of Saroth, and the cultivated land mostly lies in the . 
plain beyond the range. The soil is the best in the Tehsil, and the water 
is sweet, but the rock is very close to the surface, and the supply in the 
wells very much dependent on the rainfall. There are but few. tanks, 
and, with the exception of Lotana, what exist are all small ones. 

258. fodghur assessment circles . — The Todgur Tehsil has a much 
larger percentage of irrigation than either Beawur or Ajmere. It .con^ 
sists generally of narrow valleys, the fields on each side of the central 
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water-course being formed into terraces by dry stone walls. The first 
circle is that of JBbaelan, which includes the pergunnahs of Bhaelau 
and Kot Elirana and the talabi villages on the western side of the Tehsil. 
The pergunnah of Kot Kirana contains only four villages, Bhaelan con- 
tains 17, and of these 15 have been founded since the commencement of 
British rule. This circle resembles the Marwar Circle of Beawur, of 
which indeed it is a continuation. The second circle is that of Diwer 
and includes the Diwer Pergunnah .and the villages south of the Todghur 
Hills. Irrigation depends nearly entirely on wells. On the Marwar 
side the country is very hilly and the cultivation is confined to very 
small valleys. On the east the circle adjoins the table-land of Meywar, 
but there is but little land and that poor barani within the plain itself. 
The town of Diwer lies on a high ridge, and in years of deficient rain- 
fall, suffers from deficiency of water in the wells. The third circle is 
that of Todghur, and except on the eastern boundary which extends a 
short distance into the plain the cultivated land lies in small valleys 
among the hills. The villages of Barar, Mandlan, .and Todghur are as 
good as the best of the Diwer Circle, but the cluster of villages between 
Mandlan and Bali pulls down the average of the circle. 

359, Atsessment of wafer revenue . — The question of assessment of 
water revenue is one which abounds in ditficulties owing to the varying 
capacity of the tanks, and it was only after the measurements were 
completed and the statistics of each village had been prepared, that any 
thing like a satisfactory solution of these difficulties presented itself. 
The assessment of the Beawur Tehsil was the first taken in band, and 
in Beawur that of the Beawur Circle. In this circle are all descriptions 
of tauks, and the majority of the large tanks are to he found here. The 
largest tanks when full will irrigate both harvests, and the people can 
obtain from them as much water as they like. The smallest tanks in 
the most favourable years contain only water for an insufficient irrigation 
of the khureef, and if the rains are too heavy the khnreef crops are drown- 
ed. It was apparent that no one rate could he fixed on which would be 
on equitable assessment on all the land classed as talabi, and it was 
consequently necessary to classify the tanks. Having formed a rough 
classification and having fixed on rough working rates for each class, I 
proceeded to examine each village. The main distinction between tanks 
which irrigate the rubbee and tanks which do not is generally unmis- 
takable, especially during the winter Be.ason following a year of more 
than average rainfall. I then found the rates in the old khewat which 
the land under each tank had been paying and which tlie people consi- 
dered fair, and compared these with my rough classified rates. I conti- 
nued * this work in each village till by the time that the inspection of the 
Tehsil was completed 1 had fixed on'five classes and made out separate 
Tates for each class. That the classification of tanks is perfectly correct 
it would he , perhaps presumptuous to hope, but 1 visited every tank 
myself , and that at a time when the smaller tanks had all dried up, and 
I believe that the classification and rates are not much in error. The* 
rates are average rates for each cl.ass of tank, and though I was guided 
by them in assessing the land under each tank, yet I did not adoj>t them 
in. every instance. I followed the same, principle in Todghur and 
Ajmere, in, the latter of which Tehsils the tauks are ne.avly all of the 
second and third class. 


I 
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260. Classification of The classification and rates as finally 

determined on were as follows: — 

JPirst . — ^Tanhs which irrigate both harvests when filled. The beds 
of these tanks are submerged, and they were excluded from the asses- 
sable area. The rates for the land under these was Rupees 6 per acre, 
of which 10 annas is soil revenue, and Rupees 4-8 water revenue. In 
good villages a rate was charged for manured land which brought the 
soil revenue up to 15 annas. 

Second , — Tanks which irrigate the rubbee once, perhaps twice, but 
insufiieieutly. The beds are generally sown, but not till late in the sea- 
son, and the crop in the ^bed is poor. My rates for these, for talabi, 
and abi were 

Wafer revenue. Soil revenue. 

Bs. a, p, B>>. a. p. Us, a. p. 

Talabi 3 12 0 of which 2 15 6 0 12 6 

Abi 14 0 

Total .5 0 0 


The rate of 0-12-6 including manure advantage. 

Third , — Tanks containing water sufficient to give a sowing water- 
ing for the rubbee, but no irrigation. The beds of these tanks emerge 
in good time and the water has been sufficiently long on them to pene- 
trate and moisten the soil. These were assessed as follows • 

Water revenue. Soil revenue. 


Rs, a, p» Bs. a, p. 

Talabi 2 18 0 of which 2 0 6 

Abi 1 14 0 „ 0 15 0 


Total . 4 11 0 


Rs, a. p. 
0 12 6 
0 15 0 


Fourth . — Tanks which only give a watering for rubbee sowings 
when the rains are so favourable that there is little or no water expend- 
ed in khureef irrigation, but which fully irrigate khureef. My rates 
for these, and the majority in Beawur belong to this class, were 




Water revenue. 

Soil revenue. 


Rs. a. 

p. Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Talabi 

2 3 

0 of which 19 0 

0 10 0 

Abi 

1 14 

0 „ 0 15 0 

0 15 0 

Total 

. 4 1 

0 



, Fifth '.' — Tanks which never have any water for rubbee sowings and 
which no not fully irrigate the khureef when much water is required. 
The water does not remain long enough upon the beds thoroughly to pane* 
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trate and moisten the soil, bat the rubhee crop which can always be 
grown in the bod except in years when there is no rain at all is generally 
quite as valuable as-the khureef crop below the dam. 

Water revenue. Soil revenue, 
Rs. a, p. Rs. a, p, Rs. a, p, 

Talabi .19 0 oE which 1 1 6 0 7 6 

Abi .14 0 


Total . a 13 0 


The distribution of the talabi rate between soil and water revenue was 
effected by assessing the highest rate for barani as soil revenue. It 
must be remembered that if there was no water in the tanks there would 
be practically no cultivation, for in such a year the rainfall would exlp- 
p'Aliesi, as the tank received no water, be insuflioient or nil in and about 
that particular tank, and without a good rainfall unirrigated land in this 
distiiet is worthless and hardly repays its cultivation. The soil rate 
therefore was kept low and the water charged with the larger portion of 
the rate 

26i. Alternalive schemes for the eoUectton of the water revenue . — 
The question then arose as to the system unde r which the water revenue 
amounting in the whole district to Kupees 55,432 should be collected. It 
bad been proposed to contour the tanks and fix a gauge which would show 
the supply of each season, and to charge for the water by the cubic foot, 
leaving the distributiou to the village community. This would perhajis 
he the' most perfect system, hut the task (f contouring all the tanks in 
the district would require a staff of Engineers for several years. It 
had been suggested to form the tanks into zones of rainfall and to give 
the Chief Commissioner authority to allow remissions of water revenue 
when the rainfall of that zone as measured at an appointed station' 
within it fell below a certain number of inches. But here the extreme- 
partiality of the rarnfa'l frustrated the scheme. It will often be raining- 
heavily on one side of a hill, while the other will be perfectly diy, and 
when the rainfall depends now on the eastern and now on the western 
monsoon, no zones can be formed. Besides which, the filling of the 
tanks depends on a burst of rain of three or four inches at a time ; when 
the rains are light no water finds its way into the tanks, though the rain-- 
gauges may indicate an average fall. Moreover much depends on the 
time of the fall. If the fall is early in the year, the water may evapo- 
rate before the time it is required for the rubhee. There seemed no 
alternative, therefore, except that of annually examining the area 
irrigated from each tank. 

262. Explanation of the system adoplci . — It seemed impracticable, 
however, to test each year the area irrigated by all the small tanks, nor 
in their case did it seem necessary to do so, since even a modeiate shower 
will 611 them, and tboj’ never do irrigate for the rnl bee. In all tanks, 
therefore, except those of the first das.*? in Beawur and Todghur, the 
water revenue though separately recorded for the whole village, and for 
each holding, has been included in the khewat or record of individual 
responsibility. An engagement has been taken from the village to pay 

l2 
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SO much including water revenue, Ifwili be for the revenue authorities 
to determine whether the whole amount should be collected in any one 
year. In all ordinary years the whole amount wjll be collected, and the 
Deputy Commissioner has no data on which to found his proposals 
for remission. The villages irrigated from the tanks of the first class 
in Beawur and Todghur and nearly all the tank-irrigated villages in 
Ajmere have been assessed differently. In their case the water revenue 
has been entirely excluded from the kliewat and. the villages have been 
assessed at so much plus a lump sum for revenue. A list of all these 
villages showing the soil-rate, water-iate, and amount of water revenue 
assessed, is given in Appendix A. The total water revenue thus e.xclud- 
edfrom the khowat is Rupees 37,172 out of Rupees 55,4 i2, so that this 
class is by far the more important of the two. It will be observed that 
the rates of water revenue are not quite uniform even in tanks which 
have been put in the fiist class in each tehsil. This is partly owing to the 
poverty of the soil under the lowly assess d tanks, and partly owing 
to the deteriorated state of the villages in question where I found it 
impossible to take full rates. Allowance for the first cause should 
more properly .have been made in the soil-rate, yet having, in the first 
instance, fixed that low, since without water no tank land will grow 
anything more than a precarious baiani crop. I was obliged t o make 
the remission out of the water-rate. 

263. This lump sum then is a maximum, which, supposing the 
irrigated area to remain each year the same as in the year of measure- 
ment, each village should pay during the term of settlement in each 
year. It remained to provide machinery for its collection, for its reduc- 
tion when the irrigated area should be reduced, and for its enhancement 
when the irrigated area should he increased, It would have been easy 
to declare that all land irrigated from the tank in any year should pay 
the rate at which the measured area had been assessed, but the defects 
of a fixed rate seem to be, first, that no incentive to economy in the use 
of water is offered, (and when the duty of distribution must, in a great 
measure, be left in the bands of the village community, this is a most 
important consideration) ; and, secondly, no motive is supplied to the 
headmen and the village community which would cause them to take 
care that none of their number tahe water without paying for it. On 
the contrary it is every man’s interest to defraud Government as much 
as possible. On the other hand it having been decided that it was 
necessary each year to test the irrigated area in order to discover the 
ancount of water revenue which should be taken, it was imperative that 
any proposed system should combine with it the advantages of a water- 
rate, and should be framed so as those only who received water should ' 
pay water revenue. This was the more essential since it is the custom 
for those fields which are nearest the tank first to obtain water, and if 
there is any deficiency the fields furthest from the sluices get none. 

264). The system which has been adopted is explained in full in 
my No. 154, dated 24th April 1874, and the engagements have been 
taken fiom the villages accordingly. Thelump sum is to be made good 
from the fields actually irrigated each year, unless its incidence on the 
irrigated area exceeds a certain fixed maximum or falls below a certain 
fixed minimum. Thus in the case of Dilwara Tank there were 244 acres 
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measured as talabi. The water revenue of the village was assessed at 
Rupees 1,068, being at a rate of Rupees 4-6 per acre, as the irrigated 
area appeared to represent the full capacity of the tank as it now exists, 
and the rate and the resulting assessment seemed fair and reasonable. 
It was provided in the engagement that this sum, Rupees 1,068, should 
be yearly made good by the irrigated fields except when its incidence on 
the irrigated area exceeded Rupees 5, when the actually irrigated area 
should be assessed at Rupees 5, and the balance remitted. It was pro- 
vided further that when the incidence of the assessed water revenue 
"fell below Rupees 3-13, the actually irrigated area should be assessed at 
Rupees 8-12, and the excess credited to Government. As long as the 
irrigated area fluctuates between 313 and 289 acres the revenue is un- 
changed, though the water-rate varies each year. As soon as the inci- 
dence of the assessment shows pressure the pressure is relieved ; and if the 
existing tank is extended or by greater economy in the use of water the 
irrigated area is enlarged, Government will reap a benefit during the 
term of settlement. Well-land below the dam has all been assessed as 
such ; and as it will no longer pay owners of well-land to take water from 
the tank, they must use their wells and the water may be carried to 
fields which are now unirrigated. The advantages of the system seem 
to be — ' 

— A certain amount of stability is secured -for the water 
revenue, for in all ordinary years there will be neither remissions nor 
enhancements. 

Seconti , — ^When water is scarce, it may safely be presumed that those 
who get it can make larger profits out of it than they can when it is 
plentiful. . In such years they pay a higher price for the water. On 
the other hand when water is cheap and plentiful, those who get’ it pay 
less than the assessed rate. In no case does any man who does not get 
water pay anything. 

Thirdli /. — It is the interest of the headmen and each zemindar 
within the minimum, i. e,, in all ordinary years, to economize and spread 
the water, for each man^e revenue is lightened thereby, while for the 
same reason it is the interest of each to bring within the irrigated area 
all land actually irrigated, and to prevent any one of their number 
defrauding Government. 

In the detailed working of this plan difficulties will no doubt arise, 
but I foresee none which are insurmountable. Even now most of the 
putwarees thoroughly understand it, and there is nothing which the 
people will not understand when it begins to work. 

356. Treatment of submerged land . — The land submerged in the 
beds of the large tanks has been left unassessed, but a clause has been 
inserted in the engagements of those villages which have land both 
above and below the dam, providing that it shall be optional with the 
Deputy Commissioner to levy revenue on such land as emerges and is 
cultivated in any year in which a remission of water revenne is allowed. 
The revenue thus to be levied has been assessed at a fixed rate, generally 
12 annas a beegab or Rupee 1-4 an acre. Thera are several villages, how- 
ever, which while they hold land in the bed of a tank, yet have no land 
below dam and pay no water revenue. They arc enumerated in the 
last column of Appendix A and consist of 26 villages in Beawur Tebsil, 
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and the Telis’ Thok in Ajmere knsbali. There are no such villages in 
Todghur. In these villages the submerged area has been left unas- 
sessed and treated as a fluctuating mabal. It has been provided in the 
engagements that these villages shall be yearly inspected and the exclud- 
ed land whicli shall be found cultivated shall be assessed at a fixed rate 
generally, also, Rupee 1-14< per acre. In this way the difficulty which 
has hitherto always attended the collection of revenue from submerged 
lands has been removed, a difficulty which was perpetually cropping up 
during the currency of Colonel Dixou^s settlement, 

266. Bate-Report . — During the cold season of 1872-73 I was en- 
gaged in forming circles and in collecting materials for a Rate-Keport 
wbicli was submitted on the 7 tb May 1873. The measurement of the 
villagps in no one circle had been completed, and consequently it was 
impossible to verify the rates which were framed hy reasoning from 
Colonel Dixon^s rates, and the general rise in prices and such rates of 
collection as could be obtained from the imperfect statistics of the 
jaghire villages and such villages as had been let in farm. The rates 
fixed for each circle are 'shown in a Statement in Chapter XIITI,- but 
they were rather too high, and I have not been able to work up to 
them. More particularly as regards the rates for talabi land I had not 
been able to arrive at any definite conclusion at the time of writing this 
Report, The aim was to form rates -which should represent one-sixth of 
the produec, and the result of the application of the rates to the areas 
gives a total of 309,920. The value of the produce of a good average 
year has been estimated in Chapter VIII, at 18 lakhs. 

CHAPTER Xii. 

Assessment Statistics. 

Section I, Jjmere, 

267 . The accompanying Statement shows the area, past and present, 
of the kbalsa villages in each assessment circle. The figures of present 
State include. 
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however, the statistics of Nand, Rampoora,Khori, and Kholai in the Poosh- 
kur Circle, with an area of 446 acres chahi, 97 abi, and 1,284 barani ; 
and those of Harmara, in the Gangwana Circle, with an area of 222 acres 
chahi, 41 abi, and 1,374 barani. These five villages were added to the 
Tehsil in i860. If these ai’eas be deducted, the result for the whole 
Tehsil, as compared with the figures of last settlement, shows an increase 
of 1 ,037 acres irrigated by wells, a decrease of 800 acres irrigated by 
tanks, and increase of 510 acres abi, and an increase of 13,503 acres 
barani. Nearly the whole amount of increase in barani was measured 
by Colonel Dixon in fallow, and the extent of the barani cnltivation is 
entirely dependent on the rainfall of the particular year in which the 
measurement took place. The greater part of the increase in chahi is 
accounted for by the fact that wells have been dug since last settlement 
in land below the tanks. Practically, therefore, the cultivated area is 
entirely stationaiy. There are 139 khalsa villages now as against 85 at 
last settlement, but only the five mentioned above have been added to 
the Tehsil. The remaining 49 villages are hamlets which have been 
separated from the parent village and assessed as distinct villages. The 
average area of each village is 2,585 acres. The following Statements 
show certain percentages on the cultivated area, the percentage of culti- 
vated to assessable, and the agricultural statistics of the tehsil at last 
settlement and at the present revision : — 
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268. In the whole Tehsil there is 11 per cent, of the cultivated area 
manured, and 25 per cent. ,protected by wells and tanks. There is only 
26 per cent, of rubbee crops and 60 per cent, of the cultnrable area still 
remains to be brought under cultivation. There aio 4, 288 wells worked 
as against 4,04.2 in Colonel Dison^s time, giving an average of 4^ acres 
per well. The large number of 1,009 wells have been recorded as not 
worked. Some of these are entirely out of repair, bub many of them 
are those which have been dug in situations where they only hold water 
in years of favourable rain. The well area can hardly be appreciably 
increased except by tbe construction of new embankments and the exten- 
sion of old ones. There are on an average two acres of uncultivated laud- 
per head of cattle, 

269. Comparison with former sfaiisUcs . — It will be instructive to 
compare the statistics of agricultural wealth with those collected at the 
settlemente of Mr, Middleton in 1826, and of Mr. Edmonstone in 1836. 
In Mr. Middleton’s time 1,850 wells were recorded with 3,678 ploughs. 
Ten years later, and after the famine of 1833*34, Mr. Edmonstone found 
S, 185 ploughs and 1,575 wells. Ploughs are now 8,420, giving an 
average of 13 acres per plough. la Colonel Dixon’s time there were 
only 6,004 ploughs enumerated. Plough bullocks and cattle have also 
increased since Colonel Dixon’s time. It would seem, therefore, that the 
losses during the famine fell upon the accumulations of the years suc- 
ceeding Colonel Dixon’s settlement, and that though the Deputy Com- 
missioner estimated that the cattle had diminished by one-third, and the 
ploughs by one-half during the disastrous years of 1868-69, yet tbe 
district is more full of agricultural wealth now than it was at the time 
of last settlement. The same fact as hereafter remarked is observable 
in Mhairwarra, 

270. Tasi and present demand . — The arrangements made at the 
present revision about cesses are in accordance with the orders of tbo 
Government of India in letter No. 62 R., dated 9ih March 1874, liable 
to revision at next settlement. The arrangements are the same in all 
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three Tehsilg. From the Government demand sis per cent, have been 
deducted, five per cent, being allowed as the pay o£ lumberdars, and 
one per cent, as the pay of zaildars or circle headmen. The remainder 
constitutes the net Government demand. To this has been added 10 
per cent , 8^ per cent, belonging to the district funds, and the remainder 
6| per cent, belonging to the Putwaree Fund. At last settlement the 
headmen were paid by being allowed to bold at privileged rates, and 
the Road Fund and Talao Fund were included in the assessment. For 
purposes of compaiison, therefore, the former assessment should be com- 
pared with the present gross demand, eseludinir putwarees’ fees. The 
subjoined table shows the previous gross demand, the demand proposed 
by the Superintendent, the demand by revenue rates, and the present 
assessment 
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271. Ramsar was by far the most heavily assessed circle at last 
settlement. Two-thirds of the talabi area are in this circle, and it was 
owing to Colonel Dixon’s system of assessing tanks, as explained in the 
Chapter on the past revenue administration, that this circle was assessed 
at BO much mo;'e than it could bear. It has already been mentioned 
that five villages, formerly jaghire, have been added to tiie Pooshkur 
Ciicle since last settlement. The present assessment is a reduction of 
14 per cent, on Colonel Dixon’s settlement. The loss on the circle rates 
in tlie Rajghur and Gangwana Circles is chiefly in the class of talabi. 
The villages which lie on either side of the Ajmere valley could not bear 
the circle rates of the Ajmere Circle. 

SECTION II. 

Mhaiuwarra. 

272. The accompanying Statement shows the area, past and present, 
of each circle of assessment. The total area of the revenue surrey of 
1848 is 886,503 acres, that recorded in Colonel Dixon’s books is 882,837 
acres. By the present measurement the area is 432,989 acres. The 
discrepancy is very large, and till the results of the ‘ topographical 
survey are known, the real area must remain involved in doubt. 
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It must be remembered that of eeven pergunnabs only one was regularly 
surveyed in 184-8, six pergunnabs were laid down trigoiiomeferically. 

-Colonel Dixon’s kfausra measurement extended only to the cultivated 
area, the billy parts of tbe district were drawn roughly on bis maps by 
band, and the total area of his villages was taken from the results of 
the revenue survey which was carried out very hurriedly. At the 
present revision, the whole area has been measured with the plane table 
and nearly entirely by experienced Ameens, Only by such a measure- 
ment was it possible to put a stop to the interminable boundary disputes 
which are ever rife in Mhairwarra. 

273. The cultivated area is 467 acres less than at last settlement. 
The area protected by wells has increased by some 600 acres, talabi has 
fallen off by 300 acres, abi by 3,200, while barani has increased by 
some 1,500 acres. The decrease in the tslabi area is confined to <he 
Beawur Tehsil. This is partially, but very slightly, I believe, owing to 
the silting up of tanks. The real cause of the deficiency is dne to the 
succession of diy years preceding the measurement. All fields which 
were regularly irrigable from a tank weie classed as talabi, whether 
they had actually been irrigated in the previous year or not, but 
some of the more distant fields had not received water for several years 
and were classified as barani. The great decrease in abi is due to two 
causes, one affecting chiefly the Beawur Tehsil, the other tbe Todghur 
Tehsil. The beds of the large tanks which are only freed from water 
in years of very deficient rainfall were at last settlement measured and 
assessed as abi, while at the present revision they have been excluded 
from the assessable area and will come underassessment when actnallj' 
cultivated. In Beawur Circle 1,412 acres are thus submerged, in the 
Chang Circle 141 acres, in the Sharnghur Circle 34 acres, and if these - 
areas be added to the present total, the cultivated area of Beawur 
Tehsil is as nearly as possible tbe same as before. The second cause of 
the diminution of abi is tlie different system of classification which was 
adopted now and formerly for the fields known in the district as 
Paraband." These are terraced fields in the hilly poitions of the 
district, which are supported by a wall of dry stones, In some cases 
the wall is substantial and retains water to moisten the field, but in 
general it merely prevents the field being washed aw.ay. These fields 
were at last settlement recorded as abi, but have now been measured as 
barani, and it is on account of these fields that the baiani rate of 
Todghur is so high as it is. On the whole, then, the cultivated area in 
both Tehsils is stationary; in Todghur Tehsil the latid protected by 
wells has increased by between "5 and 6 per cent. The following State- 
ments give the same statistics as have already been given for Ajmere 
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274. In the Beawur Tehsil there is {15 per cent, manured and 83 
per cent, protected by wells and tanks. In Todghur l9 per cent, is 
manured and 62 per cent, protected by wells and tanks. In each Tehsil 
the cultivated area is 66 per cent, of the eulturable. At hst settlement 
it was 74 for Mhairwarra, but the present measurement has been much 
more searching than tlie last, and probably nearly all the isolated spots 
which can by any possibility become cultivated, have been brought 
within tlie eulturable area. It will l)e observed that while Ajmere has 
only 1 per cent, of crops of the first class and only 38 per cent, of 
crops of the second class, Mhairwarra has 4aud 61 per cent., respect! vel}’’. 
There is 49 per cent, of rubbee against 26 in Ajmere. The manured 
area in Todghur at last settlement has not been procurable ; but no 
doubt it was higher than at present, and there is a falling off of 7 per 
cent, in the manured area of Beawur. In Beawur fheie are 1,996 wells 
working as against 1,157 in Colonel Dixon^s time, giving an average 
of Sj acres per well. In 'lodghur there are 6,771 wells working as 
against 4.052 at last settlement, giving an average of only acres per 
well. There are nearly 2,000 wells in Mhairwara wliich aie permanently 
or temporarily out of use Ploughs and plough cattle have increased 
considerahly in both tehsils in spite of the destruction can<ed by the 
famine. Cattle, including sheep and goats, have nearly doubled in the 
Beawur Tehsil, and have more than doubled in Todghur, but the figures 
of last settlement as regards small cattle are probably not reliable, 
"Water, it will be observed, is found nearest the surface in Ajmere. and 
gets further from the surface as one goes south till at Diwer the wells 
.are very deep. 'I'he height of water in the wells, however, depends entirely 
on the season. In the dry season of lh7l*72 1 measured a diy well at 
Diwer which was 60 feet deep, and next year this well was brimming 
over. The next table shows the previous gross demand, the demaud of 
the summary settlement, that proposed by the Superintendent, the 
result by revenue rates, and the piesent assessment. 
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275. The present assessment o£ Mhairwarra is a reduction of 25 
per cent, from the revenue fixed by Colonel Dixon, but is an increase 
of 12 per cent, on the amount of the summary settlement. I have been 
unable to work up to the rates in any circle. There was a considerable 
Joss in water revenue. The rate for barani in Beawur Circle, was too 
heavy, and when the villages of Mhairwarra jut out into the Meywar 
plain, ns in the pergnnnabs of Jak, Shamghur, and Todghur, the barani 
could not bear the proposed rate. The rates generally were suitable for 
the good villages j those which strike one’s eye in passing thiough the 
country, but an examination of each village whith the map and the 
knowledge of the capacity of a village, which can only be obtained by a 
comparison and collation of statistics, showed that the revenue rates 
were pitched rather too high. Including cesses, the assessment of 
Ajmere-Mhairwarra is 3,04,593, the result of ihe application of reve- 
nue rates gives Rupees 8,09,920. The rednclion in the assessment of 
Ajmere-Mbairwaira amounts to 19 per cent. 

276. Meywar and Martoar-M Aairwarra — The land revenue of the 
villages of Marwar and Meywai -Mhairwarra is not borne on the rent- 
roll. The receipts are paid into the personal ledger and credited 
periodically to the States concerned subject to deduction on account of 
costs of management. Statements D and E in the Appendix show 
the levenue and area of each territorial division of Mhairwarra. 



CHAPTER XlII. 

General results or Assessment. 

277. The accompanying statement shows the former expiring and new revenue of each assessment circle, with the rates of 
the past and present assessment, and the circle rates for each class of Soil. The rates of the present 

Statement shotoing the past, expiring, and present revenue of each Circle, with rates of former and present assessment and 
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assessmenfc have been calculated on the Government revenue exclusive 
of cesses, but including the deduction from the Government revenue 
allowed in favour of the lumberdars. The assessment of Aimere with 
25 per cent, of irrigation is at the rate of Rupee l-O'i per acre of 
cultivated as against Rupees 2-0-3 of last settlement. In the North- 
Western Provinces a rate of Rupees 2 with 50 per cent, of irrigation is 
bj the consensus of nearly all Settlement Officers considered a full assess- 
ment. Here there is only 25 per cent, of irrigation, and there is no 
doubt that the sandy or stony unirrigated land of A] mere produces even 
in the best year nothing like what the unirrigated land of the Doab 
produces. When the precariousness of the barani crop failing as it 
does probably one year out of three, is taken into consideration, the 
assessment may safely be asserted to be at a higher rate than the 
revised assessments of the North-Western Provinces. The rate on the 
cultivated area of the Beawur Tehsil is Rupee 1-10-3 with 33 per cent, 
of irrigation; in Todghur, where the soil is generally rich, it is Rupees 
2-12-6 with 52 per cent, of irrigation. 

278. Weight of the assessment . — In Chapter VIII an estimate of the 
value of the produee of an average year has been given, founded on prices 
current and an estimate of the crop on each class of soil. It appeared 
that the amount of the present revenue with cesses, Rupees 3,04,593, 
was about equal to one-sixth of the gross produce. It remains to verify 
if possible this estimate from other sources, for produce estimates from 
the nature of the ease cannot be implicitly relied on and require to be 
checked in every way possible. There are two sources whence light 
may be thrown on the subject, the collections of farmers and the col- 
lections of jaghiredars. 

279. Argument from farmers’ collections . — In Appendix B will bo 
found a Statement of the average collections from all the villages in 
Ajmere which had been under farm It has been already mentioned 
that 30 villages were given in farm in the year 3 871, owing to inability 
or unwillingness to pay the arrears of the famine. The average 
rent-rolls given in the Statement are the average collections for the years 
1871-72 and 1872-73. A few of them are for three years including 
the year l''70-7l, and one, Jethana is for 20 years. The rate of collec- 
tion on these farms was two-fifths the produce for all crops except maize 
and cotton, which pay a fixed rate, generally, about Rupees 2 perbeegah 
or Rupees 5 per acre. A few privileged individuals paid one-third. 
The rent-rolls are in all cases what is known as the “ Nikaseo Kham,^* 
i.e,, they represent the value of the produce according to the kankut or 
estimate whether the whole was collected or not, and without any 
deduction for the cost of collection. I have no reason to believe these 
rent-rolls to be other than correct. The farmers knew that their leases 
would terminate as soon as the assessments were announced, and that 
they would not bo renewed. The Seths, who were the principal farm- 
ers, could have had no motive to practise deception, and in each case 
either the farmers themselves or their Gomashtas brought their private 
sreonnts for inspection, and it was from these private accounts as explain- 
ed by the farmers that I took down tbs rent-rolls with my own nand, 

280. Though I believe these rent rolls to bo a correct account of 
the amount actually colleoted or estimated, yet it is not probable that 

R 
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they represent a fall two-6fths of the produce. Several of the farmefs 
and especially Seth Raj Mai, who had more farms than any one else, 
were so inexperienced in collecting rents and were so badly served that 
they did not collect nearly what they should have collected. Still some 
of them collected their full dues. Malji, the Kamdar of the Bandun- 
warra Thakoor, was not deceived by his tenants. Cheetar Sing and 
Saligram Jyotishi probably collected rather more than their due, Seth 
Rath Mai bad very good gomashtas, and both he and Chand Mai spent 
a very large percentage in the cost of collection. On the whole, I can- 
not think, that they collected less than one-third. The total of the 
rent-rolls is Rupees 80,000, and the gross produce of these villages would 
therefore be valued at Rupees 2,40,000. The present assessment of these 
villages is Rupees 61,406 without cesses and Rupees 59,885 with cesses. 
Rrom this it would appear that the assessment with cesses is very nearly 
equal to one-fourth of the produce. 

281. Argument from JagHredafs^ collections , — "With this may bo 
compared the average collections in the iaghire estates for the last 10 
years, where the revenue is always taken in kind. The jaghiredars have 
collected revenue for generations, nor have they any motive to understate 
their receipts. The average collections for 50 villages for which rent- 
rolls were procurable, were Rupees 70,876 witho.ut cesses, with extras of 
all kinds, Rupees 84,636. The rates of collection in the jaghire estates 
vary : in two or three one-half the produce is paid, in a few one-fourth only 
is taken, but the general rate of collection is one-third; and where quarter 
only is taken there are generally special cesses. In paragraph 69 of the 
Report of the Committee on jaghire estates, it is stated that the collections 
with extras may be taken as equal to one-third the produce. The average 
value of the produce of these villages will therefore be equal to Rupees 
2,53,908. The jaghire Villages are in every circle of Ajmere, and the 
result of the application of the circle rates to their areas gives an 
assessment of Rupees 68,823. In the khalsa villages it will have been 
seen that the result by circle rates is equal to the assessment with cesses; 
and from this reasoning the conclusion would follow that the assessment 
with cesses in the khalsa of Ajmere is between one-fourth and one-fifth 
of the produce. The jaghire villages have been assessed for the purpose 
of levying cesses for roads, schools, and village post, and the actual 
assessment is Rupees 62,642, or as near as po-ssible one-fourth of the 
estimated value of the gross produce. The villages were assessed at the 
same rates as the khalsa, but it should be added that though the assess- 
ment -was not intentionally pitched at a higher rate than the khalsa, yet 
that whenever I was in doubt I leant to the side of severity. Thus the 
rent-rolls of the farmers and of the jaghiredars corroborate each other, 
and go to prove that the present assessment with cesses is equal to about 
one-fodrth of the average produce. 

, 282. Argument from Colonel Dixon* s - direct collections , — Colonel 

Dixon in his report on the settlement of Ajmere has given no estimate 
of the share of the gross produce, which he considered his assessment of 
Rupees 1,83,669 to take. The assessment, however, was based on the 
collections during the previous years when the revenue was collected direct 
and the records of these collections are extant. The highest collections 
were in the year 1847-43, when the revenue reached Rupees 1,67,237. 
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By this year the tanks had all been construoted and the year was a good 
one. The rate of collection was two-fifths the produce from all culti- 
vators, except a few privileged individuals. Colonel Dixon had had 
great experience in direct collections and himself superintended the esti- 
mates, The oolleotions, therefore, allowing for privileged rates ^nd 
light assessment of freshly broken upland, ought to be equal to one-third 
the produce, and the produce would thus be valued at Bupees 5,01,711. 
It has been shown that irrigation and cultivation is stationary 
since last settlement. The only cause, therefore, which can have 
affected the value of the gross produce is a rise in prices, for certainly no 
greater care is expended in the cultivation of the soil than hereto- 
fore, and the manured area has actually decreased. Here reference must 
_ be made to the table of prices since 1818 at the commencement of 
Chapter VII ; and, apart from the disturbing effects of scarcity years, 
there are grounds for asserting a general rise in prices. The average 
price of barley for the five years before 1847-4)8 and of that year itself, 
is 28 seers, the average of the years 1861 — 67 is 20 seers, and there 
is no year of scarcity in either of these periods. The rise therefore 
is about 30 per cent, the amount which was calculated in the rate- 
report. Other things being equal, therefore, if Rupees 6,01,711 be 
the value of the produce in 1847-48, the value of the produce now will 
be increased by 80 per cent, and will equal Rupees 6,52,221. Tbe 
present assessment, with cesses, of Ajmere is Rupees 1,66,362, and four 
times this sum gives Rupees 6,65,448. The difference may be credited 
to the account of the five Gwalior villages added to the district in 
1860. By this argument the same conclusion is arrived at as has been 
reached by the statistics of collection in the jaghire and farmed 
villages, vis., that the present assessment with cesses is about equal 
to one-fourth the gross produce. 

283. Culonel Dixon’t Mhairwarra assesment . — In the report on 
the settlement of Mhairwarra, Colonel Dixon has calculated the incidence 
of his assessment. He says (page 188) — '“The standard may be taken 
at 75 per cent, of the Government share when the talaos are filled and 
the barani crops ripen. Thus in moderately good seasons we shall take 
an equivalent to one-fourth of the late assumed produce from patels and 
one-third from the cultivators. In good seasons each may be benefited 
to the extent of 25 per cent, on the Government share. Mental anxiety, 
forethought, and precaution cannot supply defieieneies of rain. Our 
exertions are limited to its preservation and retention on its reach- 
ing the soil. We must, therefore, prepare our minds for remissions 
according to circumstances whenever and wherever a deficiency of rain 
prevails. Our assessment has been fixed at 75 per cent, of tbe Govern- 
ment share (one-third) during good seasons. We might have reduced 
this rate to 50 per cent. Still the necessity for remissions would 
occasionally exist, for it is a fact which must always be kept in mind that 
the partial replenishment of the talaas is a sine qua non of the ability of 
the people to pay the rents as fixed by settlement. Pecuniary motives 
have not alone been regarded in fixing the standard. To have settled 
the rent at a lower amount would have called for the exercise of littio 
exertion on the part of the people. Our policy, for many years past, 
has been to obviate idleness, or, in other w’ovds, to keep the people so 
closely employed for their immediate benefit as to check any desire in 
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their minds to return to their pristine habits of irregularity/' The 
calculation is a little obscurely worded, but what is meant is that 
assuming the produce of a moderately good year to be represented by 
the figui’e 325, the Government demand wiill be represented by 75 or 
one-third the produce. The value of the produce in a good year may 
be represented by the figure 300, in which years the assessment will 
fall at the rate of one-fourth the produce, while in bad years remissions 
must be allowed. 

284). The former revenue of Mhairwarra may therefore be taken as 
equivalent to one-third the produce of a moderately good year. The 
assessment was Eupees 1,72,562, and the value of the produce would 
therefore be Rupees 5,17,686. There are no lists of prices obtainable 
before the settlement, but 30 per cent, may be added for the rise in 
prices. Other things being equal, therefore, the value of the produce 
of Mhairwarra now would he Rupees 6,73,028, and the value of the 
produce of the whole district would be 13;^ lakhs, whereas it is esti- 
mated in Chapter VIII, at 18 lakhs. 

285. Conclusions . — Which then of these estimates is correct ? And 
does the present assessment with cesses fall at the rate of one-fourth or 
one-sixth the produce? In Chapter VIII, the out-goings of the culti- 
vators have been calculated at Rupees 3,04', 593 for revenue, Rupees 
2,77,328 for interest ou debt, Rupees 6,96, 14>8 for cost of production. 
The total is thus Rupees 12,78,069, leaving but half a lakh of rupees for 
the profits of the agricultural classes in the -whole of Aimere-Mhairwarra, 
if the whole produce is worth only Rupees 131 lakhs. In favourable years, 
no doubt, they would make a profit, but inordinary years ic would appear 
they have just enough to live ou and no more. I believe myself that the 
assessment with cesses in Beawur and Ajmere is about one-fifth of the 
gross produce of an ordinarily good year, and that in Todghur it is 
about one-sixth. Ajmere and Reawur are absolutely, stationary. In 
Todghur irrigation has increased between 5 and 6 per cent., and an 
allowance must be made for a considerable increase in the cultivation of 
poppy which is a most paying crop. The land in Todghur is so minutely 
divided that it is cultivated to the highest degree. Still the assessment 
of Todghur is not really lighter than that of the rest of the district. 
The rawuts are a stay-at-home race, and the average size of a holding 
is less than an acre. The cultivated area is half that of Beawur, while 
the population is much the same, and the people would starve if much 
more land were devoted to opium, or be obliged to buy food. But if 
they come into the market as purchasers of food, they will find that the 
purehasmg power of the money they have made by opium has largely 
diminished. 

286. Though the assessment is eertaialy not light yet it would 
have served no good end to have reduced it further. The people are 
accustomed to .pay a heavy assessment, and if suddenly relieved by too 
much wculd be demoralized, while the grain-dealers and mortgagees 
would have reaped the profit. The oi’ders, in accordance with which 
the settlement was made, were to equalize the demand and to fix a 
sum which the people could pay in an ordinarily- good year,' regard 
being had to the demand which hitherto they have discharged. This 
has been done, and if remissions are allowed when the tanks fail to fill, 
the demand is not, 1 think, too heavy. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Revenue- FREE holdings. 

Jaghire . — The revenue-free holdings of Ajraere have from 
ancient times been distinguished into jaghire and milk, but the only 
difference between these two is, that a jaghire is understood to mean the 
grant of an entire village or of a share of a village, while milk means 
the grant of a definite number of beegahs. There are 54 jaghire estates, 
51 being entire villages, three being in villages which are half jaghiro 
and half khalsa. The total alienated revenue of these estates is Rupees 
68,407, and of this amount Rupees 29,557 is the revenue of the endow- 
ments of institutions and sacred buildings, the remainder is enjoyed by 
individuals or by corporations. The printed Report of the Committee 
on jaghire estates, dated 16th May 1874, contains a careful summary of 
the history and statistics of each estate, and it is unnecessary in this 
place to do more than refer to that Report. 

288. BJioom no longer a revenue-free tenure . — Besides jaghire and 
milk there is also the peculiar tenure known as bhoom which has been 
sufficiently described in Chapter III. This tenure is now under the 
orders of the Government of India as conveyed in letter No. 230R., 
dated 24th September 1874, no longer revenue-free, and the tenure of 
the bhomnias has been assimilated to that of the istumrardars. They 
are a feudal militia bound to attend when called upon to put down riots 
or to j'.ursue dacoits and rebels. Each bhoom holding is bound to furnish 
either a horseman or a footman on such occasions, and yearly to pay a 
fixed amount of nuzzerana. The statistics of each bhcom holding are 
given in Appendix H. 

289. Orders of Government regarding revenue~free holdings. — Ordi- 
nary revenue-free holdings fall broadly into three classes 

1st . — Grants on account of charitable institutions and sacred build' 
ings. 

— Personal grants which are hereditary. 

-Grants for a life or term of lives. 

On this subject the-orders of Government given in letter No. 403R., 
dated 14th December 1871, should be quoted in full : — '“3. It is well 
known that rent-free tenures were rarely given in perpetuity by a Native 
Ruler, except for the purpose either of endowing a religious or charitable 
institution, or of perpetuating a succession of holy men whose vows 
bound them to celibacy, neither of which cases would alienations have 
been recognized by a Native Government. As Ja general rule other 
grants were either hereditary or without further specification, than that 
annual payment was to be made to a particular individual. The for- 
mer under Native Governments were invariably limited to the lineal 
heirs of the grantee, and were continuable as long as such heirs survi%ed. 
The latter were often renewed to heirs by the issue of fresh Sunuuds on 
the death of the holder, 

290. “The transfer for a consideration of gnants of this description 
would. His Excellency in Council believes, have been as little recognized 
by a Native Ruler as that of grants of the description first mentioned, 
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S‘nd the inability to alienate is to be inferred from the admitted fact that 
the tenures would lapse on the failure of heirs. But His Excellency in 
Council is willing to commute the prospective liability of these holdings 
to entire resumption for the payment of a regular annual quit-rent of 
one-fourth of the amount at which, if resumed, they would be assessed. 
In consideration of the payment of this quit-rent, the holders would be 
left to deal with the land as they pleased, and to sell or mortgage it under 
the ordinary law applicable in Ajmere to such transactions. This then 
should be one of the operations to be undertaken in the course of the 
re-settlement now commencing in the province. It should be applied 
only in the case of personal grants, grants in favour of sacred buildings 
or charitable institutions remaining in force as heretofore entirely rent- 
free, but not transferable.^^ 

291. These orders wore reiterated in letter Ho. 67R., dated 9th 
March 1872 : — “It is the object of Government to get rid for ever of the 
liability to resumption and to permit unreserved sale or mortgage in 
return for a quit-rent of one-fourth of the ordinary assessment, and His 
Excellency in Council considers it advisable to offer these terms in cases, 
in which the land granted is still in the possession of the original grantee, 
and to impose them without offer when the land has been alienated. 

292. BuJtt observed in lie investigation — In July 1873 a set of 
Rules to be observed in the investigation of the revenue-free holdings 
of the district was submitted to the Commissioner, and these rules 
received the sanction of the Chief Commissioner in bis No. 805, dated 
29th September 1873: the gist of these rules is as follows: — ■ 

1. The Register prepared by Colonel Dixon under the orders of 
Government, conveyed in letter No. 4311, dated 28th September 1844, 
shall be accepted provided the grantee is in possession, 

2. Grants made to charitable institutions and sacred buildings are 
in perpetuity so long as the institution or building exists, but are not 
transferable. All mortgages of land held under such grants shall bo con- 
sidered null and void, the mortgagee being left to recover his money in 
the Civil Court from the mortgagor personally. 

3. Hereditary grants which have been transferred by sale or mort- 
gage shall be assessed at one-fourth the ordinary rates. 

4. The rate of one-fourtb is a perpetual rate, though, the sum 
assessed is liable to variation at each revision of settlement. 

5. In life grants where more than one life is mentioned in the 
grant, no portion of the grant shall bo resumed until all the lives are 
extinct. 

6. Life grants made by Colonel Dixon to patels in Mhairwarra on 
account of good service to Government shall be continued during the 
good behaviour of the grantees and their lineal heirs, 

7. When the land held revenue-free by a maafeedar is shown by 
measurement to exceed by more than 6 per cent, the amount to which 
he is entitled, the excess shall be resumed, and a settlement made with 
the ex-maafeedar if he is also the owner. The maafeedar shall be 

red to point out the fields belonging to his grant. 
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8. Commiitafeion from grain to cash payments shall he made at 
village rates when both the owner. o£ the land and the maafeedar desire 
such commutation, but not when the maafeedar objects. ' 

9. All resumptions shall take effect from the commencement of 
the agricultural year following the date of resumption. 

293. Procedtire aiopled . — ^Tbe whole duty of investigating the 
maafee grants was assigned to the Extra Assistant Commissioner, Pundit 
JMaharaj Kishen, who has performed this laborious task with care and 
judgment, and the results of this enquiry have been separately reported. 
The fir.st step was to collect all the files in the Olfice of the Deputy 
Commissioner relating to the maafee holdings. Their number was 1,537 
1,130 in Ajmere, 105 in Beawur, and 302 ia Todgbur. Cases already 
settled by the inclusion of the holding in the kbnlsa, or by the execu- 
tion of an order for the resumption of a life tenure were separated from 
the file, and the 'remaining oases were divided into five classes — 

1st . — Grants to charitable institutions and sacred buildings, 

■ 2nd . — Personal grants which are hereditary. 

3rd . — Life grants. 

^(5/1.— .Grants during pleasure of Government on condition of good 
behaviour. 

Bth , — Grants held on condition of service (Cbakirana). 

The only inquiry made in Colonel Dixon’s time was ns to the 
liability of each holding to pay revenue. No distinction was made 
between grants to institutions and personal grants, nor were the number 
of sharers in the alienated revenue and their shares recorded. The 
next step in the procedure therefore was to summon all the maafeedars 
and to record their evidence as to the nature of the holding, the number 
of shares, and the share lield by each and the question of transfer. A 
genealogical tree of the maafeedars in each holding was added to the 
file. The evidence of the transferees was also recorded, and a statement 
in the subjoined form was prefixed to each misl 
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294, Staiistics of these holdings.—’lhQ following Statement shows 
the detailed area of each class of maafee in each tehsil. 'ihere are 744 
holdings in Ajmere, 78 in Beawur, and 166 in Todgbur. The classified 
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abstract; shows the area of land which has been alienate 1 by Government 
and the amount of the alienated revenue 
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205 Grants to charitable instifuliom and sacred buildings , — The 
majoiity of the erants in favour of institutions and sacred buildings are 
endowments of Hindoo templeSj and were made by Colonel Dixon whose 
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practice it was on the foundation of a new hamlet to set apart a beegah 
or two for the local divinity. In only one case was it found that the 
temple connected with a maafee holding has not been kept up but allowed 
to fall into disrepair, and though this holding is properly liable to re- 
sumption, yet it has been proposed to allow it to remain revenue-free for 
the life-time of a widow who is now in possession and who has no other 
means of support. The memory of many of these grants is preserved in 
copper plates, a form of title deed which has outlasted all revolutions, and 
which were buried in the ground in times of disturbance. Thi-se grants 
generally conclude with the following Slokas of ungrammatical 
Sanscrit 

Abdatam paradatum : je palant vasumdhara. Te narah Swargam 
jaente yavat ehandra-divakarah. 

Abdatam paradatnm; jemetant vasumdhara. Te narah naiak 
jaente yavat ehandra-divakarah. 

What has been given now is given in perpetuity, those who pro- 
tect this land shall go to heaven for as long as the sun and moon shall 
endure, and those who resume this land shall stay in hell as long as the 
sun and moon shall endure. Another common device to ensure the 
perpetuity of a grant' was to draw the figures of a cow and a pig, em- 
blems to awe Hindoo and Mahomedan governments, and in the tablet 
erected by Dndbahari, an ascetic, who received a grant from Colonel 
Dixon, the figures of two Europeans in a sitting attitude said to re- 
present Mos'^s and Jesus Christ, are added as an embl-m to awe Christian 
Governments. 

296. Ill 18 cases the Land attached to a temple was found to have 
been mortgaged, and the transfers were nearly all owing to the pressure 
Ciiusad by the reoeut famine. '1 he mortgagees have been directed to 
recover tlieir debt from the personal property of the manager. In one 
case only had there been a sale, and in this case the temple as well as 
the land had been transferred, and the duty of service in the temple was 
performed by the transferee. In many Ciases it was found tliat an objec- 
tionable custom unknown under Native rule had sprung up owing to 
the neglect of ^be-eudowments of institutions displayed by onr Govern- 
ment. The managers have begun to consider-the property hereditary, 
and it "has been divided among their heirs. The assets are thus frittered 
away, and are not really spent on the temple. In order that the object 
of these grants may be attained, it is necessary, as the Extra Assistant 
Commissioner observes, that one person should alwaj'S succeed as mana- 
ger, and that neither the duty of service at the temple nor the assets of 
the land should be divisible among heirs. The manager should make 
no allowances from the income of the shrine for the support of his 
relatives, but utitil a book is regularly kept up showing expenses and 
receipts, and this book is liable to periodical inspection by Government 
Officers, the managers can practically do what they please. 

297. Personal hereditary grants . — In the second class, p’rsonal 
hereditary grants, the land was generally given as a reward for service 
(Jildu Rbidmut) or as a means of support (madad maasb), the majority 
of the holdings date from the Mogul Empire and the power of transfer 
is not mentioned as having been granted in any of the bnnnuds. Trans- 
fers, however, both mortgages and sales, have been common, and to 29 
villages the rule of one-fouitb assessment has been applied. In the 
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A^mere Tehsil in 25 villages there have been transfers in 62 cases, and 
revenue to the amount of Rupees S37 has been assessed. In Beawur 
there has been one transfer and the land transferred has been assessed 
at Rupees 2. In Todghur there have been three transfers in three 
villages; and an assessment of Rupees 5 has been imposed. The total 
revenue assessed is Rupees S4'4‘, Where the viiole holding has been 
mortgaged, the revenue will be collected fiom the transferee, where a 
portion only has been transferred it will be collected from the maafeedar. 
These holdings have in course of time been so minutely subdivided that 
a share often consists of only a few square yards. Divisions have gone 
on more extensively among the Hindoo holdings than among those 
belonging to Mahomedans. The recording of the shares for the first 
time raised a considerable number of disputes, but the record has been 
framed on the basis of possession, and in the genealogical tables which 
have been prepared, and in the evidence which has been recorded, the 
Courts will now have some ground on which to proceed in tbe decision 
of these disputes. 

29S. Life granfs . — Life grants are only 50 in number and call for 
no particular remarks, except as to the procedure to be adopted in future 
in their resumption. There has been no record of- shares, yet the prac- 
tice has been that the amount of share belonging to each sharer should 
be resumed on his death. Very few shares, however, were resumed, and 
the rule that no part of a bolding dependent on joint lives should be 
resumed till all the lives are extinct will avoid much difficulty in futurr. 

299. Grants during good lehavionr . — When Colonel Dixon governed 
Mhaiiwarra he made several life grants of small patches of land averag- 
ing in size one and a half beegah to certain headmen who had rendered 
good service to the State, Four patches of laud, in all six heegahs, were 
resumed on the death of the patels, but on the representation of Major 
Lloyd Government sanctioned the continuance of the grants (ill the ex- 
piration of the term of settlement, and directed the grants which had 
hreu resumed to be restored. The grantees attach an importance to these 
grants quite out of proportion to their intrinsic value, and the gain 
to Government by their resumption would he very small. The Chief 
Commissioner in the letter above quoted has sanctioned these patches 
of land being held during good behaviour. 

£00. Service land . — Chakirana maafee is nearly all nnirrigated 
land and is only found in Todghur. It is lend held by village servants 
which has received the sanction of Government. In the Statement of 
revenue-free holdings requiring sanction, which has been separately 
submitted, some few holdings of this class are to be found. 

301, Cesses . — No maafee holding has hitherto paid any cesses on 
account of local funds. The orders of Government, however, enjoining 
the levy of a cess of 30 per cent, on account of roads, schools, and, 
district post apply to maafee holdings equally with khalsa, and the 
proposal of the Committee on bhoom and rural police was that Rupee 
1-14 per cent, on the amount which would had been assessed had the 
holding not been revenue- free, should be taken as a chowkeedaree cess. 
(Siction 32, paragraph 3 of their Report.) This proposal was sanctioned 
by Govertxment among others in letter No. 230 R., dated 24'th Septem- 
ber 1874, 80 that the total tax on maafeedars is 5 per cent, of the reve-. 
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nue wliicb would have been assessed. .Tlie annexed Statement shows the 
amount of these cesses by assessment circles ; — 

Stalemeni of cesses in Maafee holdings. 



Name of Teh- 
sil. 


1 Ajmcro . 


1 Boawor . 

2 .. . 

3 


1 Todghar . 


Grand Total 


Name of Circle. 


Ramaar , 
Rajphur , 
OaiiRwaua 
Ajtncra , 

Soosbkur . 


Beawnr . 
Chang , 
Shamghur 


Bhaelan 

Diwer 

Todghnr 



Caessa at G ran cbki. 


District Fund 
at EnpccB3-2. 

percent. 


JZj. a. p. El. a, p. 



IBS 0 0 
47 8 0 
07 8 0 
215 0 0 


26 10 0 
0 10 0 
7 8 0 


6 0 0 
21 14 0 
0 0 0 


117 0 0 
28 8 0 
68 8 0 
120 0 0 


340 8 0 


15 0 0 
0 C 0 
4 8 0 


3 0 0 
13 2 0 
6 10 0 


312 0 0 
7G 0 0 
16C 0 Q 
311 0 0 
20 0 0 


003 0 0 


41 0 0 
10 0 
12 0 0 


8 0 0 
So 0 0 
15 0 O 



1,010 0 0 


802. Mmfees in Jaghire estates. — There were 308 misls connected 
with revenue-free holdings in the jasrhire estates and the sanctioned rules 
for the investigation of these, provided that all revenue-free land should 
be recorded whether given by Government or by the jaghiredtir. These 
holdings are chiefly in the estates of the tbiines of Khvaja Sahib and 
Milan Sahib, and the majority of them are founded on grants of the 
Einjierors at the time of the endowment of the shrine. All transfers 
to strangers have been recorded and an excess over 5 per cent, has been 
resumed. Now that for the first time the estates have been measured, 
the managers will be able to apply for the resumption and assessment of 
invalid tenures. Tne aecompaniing Statement shows the detailed area 
of these holdings. The amount of revenue at village rates which has 
been alienated on these holdings is Rupees 11,820, and the cesses are 
Rupees 59 1, of which District Rund cess is Rupees 369-6, aud Chowkee- 
daree Rupees 221-10. 

Statement of Maafee holdings in Jaghire estates. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

RECOKDg. 

303. Neip system of record adopted . — The sj'stem of record which 
has been adopted and sanctioned for this settlement was oiiginally 
Worked out by the present Extra Assistant Commissioner, Maharaj 
Kishn, when serving in the Punjab, It was tried in the district of 
Pathankot, but was disapproved of as introducing a discordant element 
into the Punjab system. Maharaj Kishn has prepared a specimen set- 
tlement niisl for incorporation in the Report, and as the system odiich 
has been adopted differs from that generally pursued and owes its origin 
to him, I have deemed it only fair to him to translate the misi and the 
original, and the translation will be found in thejAppendices, The misl 
is in every way a complete one, though the village of Bhagwanpoora does 
not exist, and the system of record can be easily and thoroughly under- 
stood from it. 

304. Descriphon of the record . — The basis of the record is the 
Pedigree Table of all owners, wliich shows tlieir descent from the ances- 
tor who originally obtained land in the village. The tiibe which founded 
the village comes first, and in succession the other castes alphabeti- 
cally, Owners who have died childless, nho are absent, who are out of 
possession, and who are minors, are distinguished by colours, and a short 
note is added opposite their names. Each owner or body of owners then 
lectives a separate number which is the number of his holding. The 
revenue-paying holdings are fiist numbered, and the revenue-free holdings 
which are numbered in red ink cimpltte the tale of holdings in the 
village. These numbers then and the names of the owners having been 
entered at appropriate distances in the blank khuteoni, measuremint 
began. In the specimen misl the first fiehl measured happeneil to belong 
to the shamilat, and it was entered in the space left tor the fields of 
holding No. 7. At the same time the index to the khuteoni was filled 
in by placing opposite to the printed serial No. 1 the number of the 
holding 7, and this process proceeded till all the fields were measured, 
placed under their owners’ names in the khuteoni. and referred to the 
holdings to which they belong in the Index. Mortgaged holdings and 
the holdings held by tenants were entered as subordinate holdings of 
the original one. As has been already explained, the measniement and 
the entries weie periodically checked as the work proceeded. TheSiate- 
ment of wells and the Statement of revenue-free land were also prepared 
while the measurement was in progress. 

305. Attestation . — A khusra khuteoni in one was thus obtained, 
and the -papers were now subjected to an attestation by a munsarim, 
n ho, at the same time, prepared the Wajib-ul-Arz. The duty of this 
official was in the prescuce of the putwaree and of the whole village 
to go through each holding, comparing carefully the record with the 
latest putwaree’s papers, and if necessary with the record of last settle- 
ment, and to explain all discrepancies in the column of remarks. Cor- 
rections were made in red ink and signed by the munsarim. The set- 
tlement misl was now complete with the exception of the khewat, which 

_ consists of columns 21, 22, and 23 of the khuteoni. The papers having 
been finally attested by the Superintendent, who was bound to attest 
each holding, were sent to the Fairing Office, 
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306. Distrihution of the revetme assessed. — ^When the revenue of 
the villages had been announced, the rates at which each kind of land 
had been assessed were sent to the Superintendents, and the work of 
distributing the revenue commenced. The rates were, in the first instance, 
applied by the putwarees to the area of each holding, and the result shown 
in a rough paper called the Chibta Tafrik." This paper was then taken 
by a munsaviin to the village — a pnntbayat appointed and engauements 
taken from the puncbayat to decide according to equity, and from the 
people to abide by the decision of the punchayat. The members of the 
punchayat were in all eases chosen by the people, though the number 
varied in diSerent villages, the rates were then explained, and the sums 
assessed on each holding were read out. Objections to any particular 
assessment were heard and decided by the punchayat. Where doubt 
existed as to the fairness of an assessment, the munsarlm took the 
objectors and the members of the punchayat to the fields, and the 
question of the rates at which they should be assessed was then and there 
decided. The decision of the punchayat is final, unless there is’ reason 
to believe that there has been corruption or misconduct on the part of 
its members ; and the punehayats have done their work most satisfac- 
torily on the whole. Tn nearly all villages there was considerable iu' 
crease and decrease of the average rate on individual fields, and the 
award of the punchayat has been accepted without objection. 

306. Completion of the scitlemeiit misl. — When the amount of the 
assessment had been distributed, the 10 percent, cesses for putwarees 
and District Funds were added by the munsavim to the assessment of 
each holding at the rate of so many annas in the rupee, and the “Chiita 
Tafiik was then ready for the attestation of the Superintendent. After 
his attestation the paper was sent to the Pairing Office where the revenue 
and cesses of each holding were entered in columns and 'It of ihe 
khuteoni. A separate .staff was set apait for this work, and the totals 
were again thoroughly tested. Each raisl then underwent a summary 
inspection by the Extra Assistant Commissioner, the final ruhkar was 
written, and the completed misl was ready for transmission to the Office 
of the Deputy Commissioner. 

308. Receipt boohs given to each owner. — Each owner of land has 
received a small biok showing the amount of revenue and cesses for 
which he is responsible. In the book is a sufficient number of receipts 
to last for the ten years of the settlement, and each owner has it in his 
power to keep a record himself of ibe sums which he shall yearly pay to 
the headman through whom he pays his revenue. 

CHAPTER XVI. 


MlSCELLANEOaS. 

809. Jllkiilwnrra villages in which the revenue is shared . — It may 


be mentioned here that in 1822 it was found necessary to institute a full 
’ enquiry into the claims of Ajmere, Meywar, 

and Marwar, as to certain villages. The 
Court oF Investi'jation recommended that the 
nine villages mentioned in the margin bo 
held in trust, and eventually by orders of 


Analtar, 

Bohar, 

Bar Kochran 
Kbera Bimri. 


Nni Bata. 
Nai Uhiiota. 
]{iidl)aiia, 
Souiaim. 


Taralar. 
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Government, dated 28th June 1837, half the net revenue of the villages 
Tvas assigned to the Maharana of Oodeypoor, the villages being then 
included in Ajmere-Mhairwarra. .Under orders dated Sth July 1825, the 
Thakoor of Massooda receives half the neb revenue of the five villages of 
Jak, Sharaghur, Lulua, Ragpoora, and Kheta Khera ; and the Thakoor of 
Khurwa receives half the net revenue of the villages of Kana Khera and 
Kesarpoora, The Thakoor of Khurwa also receives one-fourth of the 
net revenue of the villages of Pathpoor 1st, and Tikrana Gujaraii. The 
revenue of certain fields in the Khurwa village of Gwarri is divided in 
equal shares between Government, the Thakoor of Massooda, and the 
Tiiakoor of Khurwa. 

310. Cesses . — Statement P. in the Appendix shows the amount of 
the various cesses, which have been taken at the present revision. The 
airangernents about cesses were saoetioimd in the letter of the Secretary 
to the Government of India, No. 62R., dated 9th March 1874, but it 
was declared in paragraph 7 that the sanction accorded was for the term 
of settlement only, and that the oiders of Government on the whole 
subject were open to revision at next settlement. 

811. Circle of headmen . — It was determined to appoint three 
classes of headmen. The first, for whom no better name has been pro- 
posed than Zaildars or tribal headmen, are in reality headmen of a 
given cluster of villages. It is their duty to make themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with (he condition of the villages in this circle, to bring to 
the notice of the Deputy Commissioner all facts deserviug of notice, 
to use their best endeavours to adjust disputes, and, as far as in them lies, 
to assist in the due administration of the district. Thej' are not to 
interfere in the collections, but to work through the village headmen. 
They aie to receive I per cent, on the gross Government revenue of 
their circles. The amount to be distributed among themis Rupees 2,790, 
ami it is intended that they shall be appointed by the votes of the lura* 
berdarsin the several villages; but as yet owing to the form of Sunnud 
to be granted to them not having been sanctioned, no appointments have 
been made. It is hoped that these gentlemen who will be the most 
influential men in the khalsa and jaghire villages, will be of consider- 
able assistance in reconciling petty differences and making known orders 
in the Revenue Department. 

312. Ltimherdars . — A sum of Rupees 16,778 or 6 per cent, has 
been dedncted from the gross sum assessed on each village for the pay- 
ment of Zaildars and lumberdars, the latter of wliora receive 5 per cent. 
In each village it was determined to form two classes of village head- 
men, called lespeetively lumberdars and patels, and the duties of these 
two classes are distinct. There are 468 villages in the district, and the 
number of the lumberdars is 611. Each village has, at least, one 
lumberdar; but in the larger villages it was found impossible to restrict 
the number to one, owing to the different castes which reside in the 
village. The number of lumberdais, however, has been kept down as 
much as possible. The lumberdar alone receives the 5 per cent, fees, and 
IS considered a subordinate revenue official. He is the representative 
of the village iu its corporate capacity. His duties are to keep an 
account of the common receipts and disbursements, to give information 
of crime, to ascertain that the village chowkeedars perform their duties, 
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to furniali supplies when called on, and genernlly to carry out all lawful 
requisitions of Government. In so far as the lumherdar is a collector 
of revenue he is merely a patel. 

313. Patels . — It was found that one of the greatest difficulties 
in collecting the revenue arose from the fact that no one of the many 
headmen appointed at last settlement was lesponsible for any fixed share 
of the assessment, and as a matter of fact the tehsildar demanded the 
revenue from those among the headmen whom he considered the most 
substantial in the village. At the present revision any well recognized 
division of a village has been allowed to choose a patel through whom 
their revenue shall be paid, but owing to disputes among the people it 
was found impossible to order (hat each man in the division should pay 
thi ough the chosen representative. The lumberdars and patels were 
chosen and approved at the time of announcing the assessment of each 
village, and where any tolerable reasons for doing so could be shown the 
people were allowed to choose a patel. The list was then sent to the 
Supeiintendents who were instructed when distributing the revenue to 
record the vote of the owners of each holding as to which of the chosen 
headmen, whether lumherdar or patel, lie desired to pay his revenue 
through. Lists of holdings were then. made out according to headmen, 
and each headman has been given a list of his own constituenfs with the 
sums he is expected to collect fiom them and pay into the treasury. 
A counterpart list has been filed in the settlement record, so that in case 
of default the tehsildar can at once tell which of the headmen is in 
arreiir and can demand the balance from him. In tliis way it has been 
endeavoured to make the heftdmen a strictly representative body as they 
ouglifto be, and to ensure that each man shall hear his own burden. 

314. The patels do not receive pay from Government except in a 
few of the largest villages, where the amount of the 5 per cent, cess was 
too large to give to one lumherdar, and in which tliere w'as a number of 
patois. In accordance, however, with old custom, each patel has been 
allowed a remission of a portion of the revenue chargeable on his hold- 
ing or share of his holding. The revenue having been first equitably 
distributed, the sum assessed on the laud belonging to a patel has been 
reduced by one-fourth, and the deficiency spread over the other holdings. 
In some cases where the patels were newly-appointed, no reduction fiom 
their assessment was allowed. There are 606 patels who pay levenue at 
a reduced rate, and 26 patels who pay revenue at full rates. At last 
settlement a remission from the full rates was allowed in the case of 
Brahmans, Mahnians, and Rajpoots, but at the present distribution of the 
assessment, these distinctions have not been regarded. 

315. Headmen in Jaghire villages.— i^o interference has been exer- 
cised in the matter of the appointment or remuneration of headmen in 
the jaghire estates. The jaghiredars, however, have been called on to state 
the names of the he.ad men in their villages and the remuneration they 
receive, which is generally the right to pay at a privileged rate, The.ce 
lists have been filed in the Deputy Commissioner’s Office for future 
refeieuce. 

31 6. Fnfwarecs.—^he provision for the payment of the putwarees at 
last settlement was a cess of 6 pie per rupee of the^ Government assess- 
ment, or Rupees 3-2 per cent. This was found in oiost cases entirely 
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insnfBcient. The pufcwarees were too few in number, the circles of many 
of them were quite unmanao'eable ; while all but a very few were miser- 
ahly underpaid. In 1859 they were graded, and in.l867 the grades were 
revised according to the scale of pay current in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces. Three grades were formed of Rupees 120, 100, and 80 per annum, 
respectively. No good men could be got to take service at these rates, 
and vacancies in Mhairwarra where the pay was lowest could not be filled 
up. As soon as the survey commenced arrangements were made for the 
collection of an extra cess, by which every, pntwaree who was employed in 
measurement received at least Rupees 10 a month, and from July 1.874' a 
new grading was established. Ten per cent, of the net Government 
revenue has been taken as cesses in each village : of this amount Rupees 
S-2 per cent, is a lump cess for District Funds, and Rupees 6-14 per cent, 
is credited to the futwaree Fund, The amount of the cess in Ajmere>- 
Mhairwara is Rupees 18,045. 

817. It was in the Beawur Telisil that ihe oiroles were most un- 
manageable, and the putwarees most, underpaid. In this leshil nine new 
circles were formed; in the AjmereTehsil six, and in the Todghur Tebsil 
one. The following abstract shows the number and grading of the 
putwarees according to the present arrangement. It is hoj)ed that in a 
few years arrangements may be made by which all the putwarees will 
reside in their own circles, and houses may be given to them where their 
records may be kept in safety. 


Tehsil. Number of Putwarees. 

Grades of pay. 

Monthly cost. 



Bs, 

Bs. 

Ajmere 

9 

20 

180 

}} 

13 

17 

221 

fi 

11 

15 

l(i5 

9i 

16 

13 

208 


~ 



Total 

49 

• • • 

774 


— 


— 

Beawur 

5 

15 

75 

9 9 

9 

13 

117 

9i 

19 

11 

209 


__ 

— 


Total 

33 

• •• 

401 


— 



Todghur 

4 

18 

72 

99 

7 

15 

105 

99 

12 

11 

132 





Total 

23 

• •• 

309 


Grand total 105 putwarees drawing Rupees 1,484 per mensem, or 
Rupees 17,808 per annum, thus leaving Rupees 237 in the Fund for re- 
wards and promotions. The putwarees are now well paid, and even in 
Beawnr none receive less Iban Rupees J1 a montli. As vacancies occur 
in t\»e higher grades the most deserving putwarees should be promoted, 
and the man wlio is newly-appointed should not necessarily succeed to 
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tlie pay of the putwaree whose circle may have become vacant. It will 
be observed that the pay of thepufcwarees in Beawur is Rupees 4^812 per 
annumj though the amount ot the putwaree cess in Beawur is only Knpees 
d,464. The putwaiees in Ajmere are sufficiently highly paid, and Ajmere 
has been made to contiihute something towards raising the low pay of 
the Beawur putwaiees, who at last settlement received only Rupees 
2,864. 

318. Jaghire Putwarees . — The jaghira villages have for the first 
time been measured at the present revision, and no putwarees had hereto- 
fore been appointed for them. There weie certain men in each village who 
Were styletl putwarees, but they were merely servants of the jaghiredar 
■who rendered assistance in the collection of bis renter revenue. Airange- 
jnents have now been made for the appointment of distinct officials, and 
the iaghire villages have been formed into 20 oircles. The arrangement 
of circles has heeu made according to estates, and the piitwarec'' villages 
are not conterminous. Owners of well-laud and su :ar-c. ne Ian I p.iy a 
putwaree cess of one anna a beegah yearly to the jaghiredar, who adds to 
this cess Rupees 2-14 per cent, of the asssssment his estate w'ould bear 
liad the revenue not been alienated and pavs the total into the jaghire 
Putwaree Bund. In this way a sum of Rupees 3,615 yearly has been 
obtained. The putwarees have heeu formed into four grades as follows : — - 




Its. 

lis. 

2 at 

• 

, 20 

= 40 

4 » 

ff 

. . . 17 

= 68 

6 

« 

. . . 15 

= 90 

8 » 

• 

. . . 12 

= 96 

20 
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Total yearly cost Rupees 3,528, leaving a small balance for rewards and 
promotions. 

319. Chov}l;eedars , — No provision has been made at this settlement 
for the levy of a chowkeedaree cess. The proposals of the Committee 
on hhoom tenures, which satin August 1873, have been amt'oned in 
their entirety by the Government of India. No chowktedus will be 
Appointed in khalsa or jaghire villages, which contain less thin 206 
houses, but Mahajnns in such villages will pay a ce«s of Itupee 1 
per house per annum to the lumberdar who is res-ponstble to Govern- 
ment or to the jaghiredar who is simihirlj' responsible. In villages 
containing more than 200 houses chowkeedars will be appointed who 
will be paid Rupees 4 a month from the proceeds of a house-tax on 
non-agiicultural lesident^, and who will be under the orders of the 
lumberdar or jaghiredar as the* case may he. In the istumrar estates 
the istumrardar appoints his own chowkeedars. 

820. Pislrict jP««(7*.-~The cesses for District Funds, Road, School, 
and Post cesses liave, under the oiders of Government, been taken in a 
lump sum and will be distributed by the loial Administration. The 
total amount of the ocfs in khalsa villages is Rupees 8,213. To this 
•will ho added the contribution of the islnmratdnrs, which it is proposed 
to levy at the late of Rniees 8-2 per cent, on half their estimaied 
incoiDe, The cesses on jaghiredars aie at Rupees 3*2 per cent, of the* 

L 
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assessment tbeir estates would bear, and amount to Rupees 2,015. Tbe 
maafeedars sire assessed also at 3-2 per cent, on tbe sum at which the land 
would be assessed if the revenue bad not been alienated. 

321. Settlement charges . — Tbe total cost of the settlement, includ- 
ing tbe measurement of, and the preparation of a record in tbe jagbire 
estates (for which a special grant of Rupees 11,000 was made) has been 
up to the 30th November 1874 Rupees 2,24,783-10-10. This expen- 
diture will not be recouped to Government now that the revenue has been 
deduced otherwise than indirectly in the prosperity and contentment of 
the people. There was a balance unexpended of Rupees 8,827-3-11 on 
the let December 1874, and this sum will be more than sutEoient to 
complete the work, 

322. Notice of Officers . — Pundit Mabaraj Kishn joined his appoint- 
ment as Extra Assistant Commissioner in February 1.S72. Throu<rhout 
his career hi had been employed in the Punjab settlements, and to a 
mind of considerable orisfinality he has united an intimate knowledge of 
tbe dpt.ails of his work. He has supervised his subordinates well, and 
tbe work he has done himself has been thorough aud satisfactory. Nearly 
all the case work of the settlement has been done by him, and his deci;- 
sions have been seldom appealed against and still more rarely have they 
been modified. His character has stood high wherever he has been, and 
I earnestly recommend his services to the favourable notice of Govern- 
ment. 

Ramnath, the Superintendent of BeaWur, and Punna Lall, Superin- 
tendent of Todgbur, have both done excellent work, nor could 1 say 
which of the two has displayed most zeal in the performance of his duties. 
Ramnath was a stranger from the Punjab, but he speedily acquired the 
confidence of the Mhairs of Beawur, and the records in tbistehsil, where 
the majority of the villages are small, are perhaps the best in the district. 
Punna Lall was new to settlement work, but he set himself vigorously 
to master it, and as Tehsildar he had learnt to know the rawats 
thoroughly, and they had learnt to know and trust in him. Without 
such an officer in the post of Superintendent, a satisfactory settlement of 
the Tehsil of Todghur, where the land is so minutely subdivided as it is, 
would have been very difficult. Of the services of the Deputy Superin- 
tendents, Pohlo Mai and Srichand, I am able to speak in terms of 
unqualified piaise. 

(Sd.) J. Digges Li ToircBK, 
Settlement Officer, 




Appendix A. 

ZrV ofTanJa lohose u-aiev revs'iue has been separately assessed in a lump sum with the nillages whose land is submerged. 
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Appendix B. 

Statement showing collections offarmers^ 
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. Kekri . 
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» j, 
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Rawat Mai, Fatb Lall 
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7,461 5,018 Rntu Sing Mobta. 
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Appendix D. 

Territorial biahrihution of 31 h/iirworra. 
















































































































































Appendix E. 

Statement showing territorially the Revenue and Ceases of Mhairwarra 
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Appendix F. 

Statement thowing Water Revenue and Cesset. 
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Appendix Ja 

Statement tloKing the prices of produce in Ajmere during tU famine of 1868-69. 
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FORM OF SETTLEMENT MISL. 

/ 

■Village oe Bhagwanpooea, Ciecle Ramsae Pergunnah, and Disteict Ajjierb, Bhyachaea. 
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Circle. 

Pergannah, 

i 

Name of 
Putwaree. 

r 

Name of 
Tillage. 

Tenure, j 

KhaUa, 
Jaghire, or 
shares. 

Prevailing 

caste. 

Number of 
years in- 
habited. 

Bamsar, 

1 Bamsar ,» 

i 

Badri, son 
of 8heo- 
narayan. 

Bhagwan* 

poora. 

c 

Bhyachara. 

Kbalsa . 

1 

Jatr t 

40 years. 


Classification of Area for assessment purposes in Acres. 




1 

EXCLUDED, 

ASSESBABLE ABEA. 








USOULTr 
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CuiIIVATSD. 
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VATBD, 

L 








Name of Barvey. 










Irrigated, j 

1 Unirrigated, 
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R 1 


1 1 

Be, venue survey , 

« 

43 

4 

*•« , 

... 

4 

8 

|D 

4 

14 

4 

18 

2 

15 

17 

85 

30 

Last eettlemcnt . . 

• 

42 

3 

... 

1 

4 

8 

B 

4 

14 

4 

18 

2 

15 

' 17 

85 

SO 

PutwarecB* papers, 18 

• 

Papers not t< 



1 









' , Ditto,' 18 

• 

As at last settlement. 












Ditto, ‘ 18 ' 

• 

Ditto 

ditto. 













Present measurement. 


















Kbalsa • . • 

• 

36 

4 

... 

... 

4 

! 3 

1 

4 

14 

4 


2 

8 

10 

28 

32- 

Manfce , . , 

« 

7 


... 

... 

... 

i ... 

... 

««« 

... 

... 

H 

■ 


7 

7 

... 

Total 

• 

43 

4 

... 

... 
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14 

4 

18 


g| 

17 

35 

32 
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Assessment Statistics. 


Copabillties. 


Post. Pro 
eent. 


Area manured 


Percentage on Cnltivafed Area 

• 

Area under crops — 



1st order . . • 

• 

• 

2nd „ . . • 

1 

43 

3rd jj • • • 

• 

67 

Area irrigated . . 

• 

64 

Rubbee area • . 

• 

69 

Pahikbast cultivation a 

« 

7 

Resident i, • • 

• 

« 

Area held by maurusee tenants 

• 

• 

„ by owners . 

• 

93 

Cnlturable area . . • 

« 

10 

Cultivated area per plough— 



Rbalsa . • • 

• 

4 

Maafee . . • 

• 

7 

"lof residents 
* ) o£ non-residents 

4 

t 

5 

1 

Detail (f cattle. 



large cattle — 



Bullocks 

SO 

42 

Cows .... 

16 

20 

Buffaloes . . . 

7 

10 

Total 

62 

72 

Beasts of Burden- 



Camels . 

• 

1 

Horses . . . 

• 

1 

Asses . . . 

• 

• 

Total 

• 

2 

Sheep and goats 

To 

60 

Geand Totai, . 

87 124 

Number of cattle per acre of 
uncultivated . 

11 

15 


CapabliitioB.' Past, Pra- 
^ sent. 


Number of cultivators (tenants) — 


Resident , . 

• { 

# 

Non-resident 

• • 

1 

Number of owners— 



Resident . . 

9 

11 

Non-resident . 

• • 

• 

Population — 

Cultivating 

. 16 

25 

Non-cultivating • 

. 1 

4 

Total 

. 16 

27 

Population per square mile 

• 

0 

Wells working — 

Rhalsa . . 

. 2 

a 

Maafee . , 

• * 

» 

Wells capable of being worked— 


Khalsa , , 

• • 


Maafee • . 

• • 

• 

Wells out of repair— 

Khalsa . , 

• • 


Maafee . 

• • 


Character of water — 

Khalsa . , 

• sweet , 

Maafee • , 

• > 


Average depth of wells— 

To water , 

. 26 

26 

To bottom . , 

. 41 

41 

Average cost of a well 

Rs, 226 

225 

Number of tanks— 

Masonry , , 

• • 


Earthen . ■ . 

• • 

f 

Mortgages— 



Amount of land . 

• • 

2 

i> of money 

• • 

30 

Sales— 

Amount of land . 

• • 


Price . . , 



Bo-fusli area . . 

• • 

12 
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Yeab. 


1852 

1853 

1854 
■1855 
1856 
185V 

1858 

1859 

1860 
1861 
1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 


PHOPRIETAEY 

MUTATIONS. 


SaIiBb. 


p.1 


Mobt- 

GAOBS. 


T) 

n 

ca 

1^ 


•a 




••• 


HISTOBY OP 
COLLEO'llONS. 


>13 

(3 

a 


70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
81 
70 
, 80 
70 


CD 

g 


a 

o 




Detail of 
cefises. 


Eb. 

70 


Eatea on 
cultivated 
land. 


Eb. 

Lnnil) 0 tdar 4 
Zaildar 1 
Patwaree 6 
District 
Fund • 2 

•iR4 

Total de- 
mand • 82 


E«. a, p* 


CbaW 4 
Talabi 3 
Abi ._ 1 
Barani 0 


0 0 
0 0 
8 0 
8 0 


0 jpinion of Superintendent of Seiflemnt. 

The village is a small one, but belongs to Jats, and is 
tivated. Eevenue has been paid with ease eaeept during the famine, 
in which year there was one mortgage. 

Proposes Rs, 80. 
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Statement of Proprietors, 

1. Origin of village.' — Some 40 years ago Bhagwana Jat came from 
Kliurwa and founded a hamlet in the waste by permission of Colonel 
Dixon, and called the village after his own name, Bhagwanpura. The 
owners, of ofclier castes joined the community at various times as has 
been mentioned in the Pedigree Table. Since then it has never been 
deserted, no land intermixed with other villages, and no tank. 

3. Division of the property. •’—TivnsxGQ. has taken place by no fixed 
rule, each held what he obtained. 

S. Joint Profits. — Owners pay per head of cattle in Katik into the 
common fund. Buffaloes 8 annas, buffaloe-calves 4 annas, cows 
4 annas, other large cattle 2 annas, sheep and goats one anna. 
There is a small amount of cultivated land, sarailat. Its profits also go 
to the common stock, from whence the village expenses are paid. 

4, Mode of payment of revenue. — When the village was founded 
no revenue was taken for two years In the third year it was assessed at 
Rs. 65, w^hich was distributed over the cultivated land. In the 
regular settlement it was assessed at B,s. 7 0, which was distributed 
by the following rates: — Chahi 1-6-5, ahi 8 annas, tahibi Re. 0-0-7 j 
baraui 0-3-3, In the present settlement the village has been assessed 
at Bs, 75 exclusive of cesses. 


Holdings in common. 

Samllat. 

Sarksr. 

Total Kbalsa.^ 
1 

Total Maoiee, 

Qbahi) Toiaiw 

f f 

7 

8 

... 

[|MH 


By posseeslon. By possession. 

... 

••• 

... 


• *« 

B. h. B. 

B. h. 

B, b. 

B. b. 

B. b. 

B. 1>. 

. 10 4 4i ' 

20 0 

2 16 

SO 4 

17 6 

107 10 


Re. 1 

... 

Bs. 82 

... 

Es. 82 


Attestation of owners. 


' The entries in the Pedigree Tnbie 
are in accordanoe with oor state- 
inontB, and we have heard them read. 
We have no hhat or jagah. 

(Sd.) Rama. 

f» 

• t 


Attestation of AlnDsarim. 


I attested this Pedigree Table in 
presence of all the owners snd 
ootnpared its entries with the 
Patworce's papers. 

(Sd.) Hxba Siirs, 

' itunianm. 

ea my ms. 


Attestation of Sadr. Hnnsarim. 


1 attested this Pedigree Table in 
presence of all the owners, who 
agreed as to its correctness. 


(Sd.) Chot Bait, 
SuAr, Munlarim. 

IBlh July 1673.' 


Godka. 

Gyaha. 
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Statement of responsililitt/ of Officials, 


Signtttnro. 

Date. 

Name of official. 

Detail of work. 

No. 

Attestation 
of Superin- 
tendent, 


Bth Moy 1873. 

Hint Sing . , 

Pedigree Table , . 


1- 
1 •=> 

! « 

1 a 

'a • 

§ § 

• . s- 

1 

sat 

1 s & 

•i S ^ 

S. o 

E* a< 

n 

o n? 

“ m. 

<9 

tc 

*> 

S'® 

,0 Q» 

<D O 

S'® 

J-8-S 

S o 

S ta 

O 

(M 

J3 

«> 

fc 

o 

? 

H 

o 

o 

if S 

fO too 

O 

n* 

5 » 

S 5* 

•** 

r-J ^ 

^ tS 

S w 

■*» 

t-i 


Bth. May 1873, 

Hira Sing . . 

Statement ol oirneTS . 

2 


28th Sept. 1874, 

Wazeer All . 

Fairing of Pedigree Table 

3 


2ath Bopt. 1874. 

■WazeerAll .■> 

Sohan Lall ,} 

Cotaparison with toagh 
copy. 

4 


6th May 1874, 

Hira Sing . , 

Comparison with Khu- 
teonl. 

6 


6th May 1874, 

Hlra Sing . , 

Notea opposite each 
oazse. 

6 

^^5 d<fjJ 

10 th Ang. 1873. 

Pohio Mai, Deputy 
Superintendent. 

Final attesting . , 

1 


20th Sept, 1874, 

Abdul Bahman , 

Comparison of revenue 
with Ebnteoni. 

8 

iXxvj 

18lh Sept. 1874. 

Hira Sing . 

CompariBon with decided 
caees. 

9 

dC^Aw 

CUJkM^jMW 

28th Sept. 1874. 

Hira Sing , .I 
Pohio Mai ,i 

General receneion , 



Index to Khuteoni, 


Number 

ol 

fieid. 

Number 

of 

holding. 

Number 

of 

Held. 

Number 

of 

holding. 

1 Number 
of 

field. 

Number 

of 

bolding. 

Number , 
of 1 
field. 

Nomber 

of 

holding. 

Number 

of 

field. 

Number 

of 

holding. 

1 

7 

6 

10 

11 

B 

18 

1 

21 

8 

2 

f 

7 

0 

la 

mm 

17 

1 

22 

6 

3 

4 

8 

B 

13 


18 

» 

X 

23 

7 

4 

D 

0 

H 

14 

fl. 

19 

3 

24 

6 

6 

■ 

10 

1 

16 

■ 

20 

2 

25 

I Only 26 

■9 

r 

fields. 
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Khuteonu 

Kemarks on the mode of distributing the revenue. 

Ihe revenue has been fixed by the Settlement Officer at Es, 76 
including Zaildars^ and Lumberdars* fees, at the follom'ng rates— 


Chahi 

A. 

14, at Es. 

4 each 

• 

• 

• 

• 

t 

• 

Es, 
. 56 

Talabi 

»i »» 

8 „ 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. 12 

Abi 

2 ,1 ,1 

i .. 

• 


• 

• 

• 

• 

. 3 

Batani 

8 i» >1 


• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

. 4 


' if 






Totai 

. 76 


The revenue has been distributed over the holdings by these rates. 
The result was then announced to each individual. No objections were 
offered except by Nanu, who complained that his ‘^nadi ” was inferior. 
Accordingly arbitrators were appointed, who visited the place and fixed i 
per acre as the assessment of the abi. The arbitrators also decided that 
the deficiency should he added to the assessment of Bijay Sing (Holding 
No. 5) by an increase in the rate of assessment of his well-land. 

The cesses, Es. 7, were then distributed over each holding at the 
rate of 1 anna 6 pie per rupee of assessment. 

(Sd.) Abdul Rahman, 

Mmsarm, 



Numtor of holding. 
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Name of cnlti- 
Name of owner vator with 


caste, family 
and tesi* 
dence. * 


,1 

caste, family 
and xesidence. 


w xuauiu, DUU Vi I 

g Bhagwana Jat, 
P3 Got Naga. 


Godha, son of Khndkaaht in 
Hnpa, one share; accord a n c e 
Mnssamnt Nani, with shares, 
widow of Bha- 
wana, one share. 

Jat Got Naga. 

Gyana and Moti Ditto 
(minor) , sons of 
Hnpa Jat, Got 
Naga, in equal 
shares. 

Bama of No, 1, Ditto 
two shares. 

Godha and others 
of No. 2, one 
share. 

Gyana and others 
of No. 3, one 
share. 


Thana, present 
sons of Bhaga, 
caste Bnlahi, 
Got Mundariya. 


Eajpoot Eahtore, 
Got Jagraalot, 
in equal shares. 


in possession. 
Eamdeo oat of 
possession. Sons 
of Deva Jat, 
Got Eanwa in 
oqnal shores 


those in pos- 
session. 


5 

6 

7 

8 

Name of field. 

2 

Dimensions. 

Number of fie' 

Mean. 

1 § 
R CQ 

Mean. 

1 ® 



77 

51 

Gorma Wala 

17 

76 78 

37 64 


Gosha 

20 

13 

Ditto 

Alif. ,, 

20 20 

26 0 


> 

9 

21 

Ditto 

Goshahe 

10 8 

21 20 



39 

62 

Ditto 

20 

89 39 

60 64 



39 

65 

Pipal Wala . 

19 

39 38 

64 67 



80 

37 

Hankar Wala 

2 

84 76 

39 34 



4 

9 

Gorma Wala 

16 

3. 4 

9 10 



20 

39 

Well Pali . 

18 

20 20 

38 40 



20 

15 

Ditto . 

Gosha 

20 0 

22 30 


Alif. 



holding . 

3 fields 





76 

20 

Hanker Wala 

3 

76 76 

40 0 



5 

40 

Ditto 

Gosha 

0 10 

39 40 



8 

8 

Nim Wala . 

10 

8 8 

8 8 

1 


5 

6 

Ditto 

Gosha 

S 5 

6 6 



63 

60 

Bahnl Wala . 

11 

66 60 

52 48 



20 

41 

Ditto 

Gosha 

20 20 

40 42 


Alif 

7 

27 

Ditto . 

Gosha 

13 0 

24 80 


Be. 



holding 

2 fields 





62 

45 

Pachor Nadi 

22 

€3 60 

54 36 



20 

46 

Ditto . 

Gosha 

20 20 

88 54 


Alif 

40 

8 


Gosha 

40 40 

16 0 


Bo. 



Nadi . 

4 

84 

60 



30 37 

47 63 



18 

7 

Ditto . 

Gosha 

15 20 

15 0 

holding 

2 fields. 









Cnlturahle. 
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11 j 12 j 13 1 14., 15 


Clabsificatioh. 



Name of bent. 

CHOP. 


Eetenub. 



3 Maize Barley 
3 Do. Do. 

9 Do. Do. 


Do. Do, 


Eemabeb. 


Rs. Rs. -•y. X-- -0 13 .g, J t , a 

... ••• Xi7 V 

No. 16. 


10 7 9 0 15 9 11 7 6 Ditto. 


6 7 Do. Wheat 


11 0 0 1 0 812 0 3 


Ditto. 


7 8 Jowarl ... 


Tho revenue 
is inolnded 
iu .the 
orig i n a I 
holdinge. 


Jowarl 


IS 6 0 1 0 0 14 6 



Maize* Wheat 
Do. I Do. 
Do. Do. 


„ „ 3 1 10 op 0 s 

No. 10. 


Do. Barley 
Do. Do. 
Do. Do. 


IK n n -1 6 616 6 6 Irrigated 
... 15 0 0 i o o from Bam. 


from Bam* 
p o or a 


411 

iTlS 
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1 

2 

< 3 , 

4, 

5 

,6 

7 

8 

9 

- 10 

• 






1 Dimensions. 

Detailed 

*0 



Nn,Tnft nf onlti- 



- 





w 

1 

Name of owner 

vator with 



Mean. 



© 

*o 


with narentaffe. 

parenta g e , 

Name of field 

“o 





9^ 

«> . 

“o 

caatei family 

caste, family 

u 

' © 




f-i 

•2 ^ 

B g 

0 

1 

and residence. 

and resi- 
dence. 


rO 

B 

0 

North 

South 

East. 

West 

a 

cq 

0 

o 

6 

es 

Hama of No. 1, 

Khndkasht of 

Sarack Wala. 

12 

80 

80 81 

20 

14 25 


• •• 

1 

B 

two shares. 

mortgagors. 










Itodha and others 











of No, 2, one 
share. 











■Gyana and others 











of No. 3, one 
share. 











Bijay Sing and 







j 




others of No. 5j 
four shares. 
Total eight shares 
Mortgagors Naran 
Ohand,_ son of 
Hansraj Maha- 
jan, mortgagee. 




46 

40 51 


20 

B. h. 


7 

Do . 

Shamilat of the 



1 

20 20 

2 6 




Tillage. 


Nala . . 

4 

76 

76 76 

5 

4 6 

4 

0 19 

... 





Ditto . 

Gosha 

10 

10 10 

3 4 

0 2 

•«» 









102 

■ 






Basta . . 

S 

3 

3 3 

101 102 
3 

0 15 

• •• 





Nala • . 

8 

87 

87 87 

3 3 

22 

0 13 






Qornsa Wala 

9 

83 

86 80 

22 22 

7 


4 11 





Ditto . 

Gosha 

40 

40 39 

14 0 


0 14 







3 


30 







Hasta . . 

13 

30 30 

0 5 







3 3 


25 







Ditto . 

Gosha 

3 

3 S 

25 25 

0 4 

«** 







14 


51. 







Qorma . 

14 

50 52 


1 16 






14 14 


28 






Ditto . 

Gosha 

8 

SO 25 


0 11 





Alif. 

0 16 


26 







Ditto 

Gosha 

15 

25 27 

• •• 

1 0 






Be. 

16 13 









Ahadi . 

15 

18 

7 

S' 7 

0 6 








17 20 


8 







Ditto 

Gosha 

20 


9 

0 8 






Alif. 

20 20 


9 







Ditto 

Gosha 

30 

10 8 

0 14 







Be. 

29 30 











3 


38 







Basta 

23 

2 3 

38 

38 

0 6 








2 


20 







Ditto . 

Gosha 

2 2 

20 

20 

0 2 

• •• 




Total I* 

holding . 

9 

• *« 


... * 

7 0 

12 
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BEPOET ON THE SETTLEMENT OF THE 




Name of owner 
with parentage, 
caste,faBiilyand 
residence. 


Namt of cul- 
tivator w ith 
parentage , 
caste.family 
and resi- 
dence. 


W- 

Gulla, Jat, 
of Ham- 
poora, at 
will. 


PeBJIANEKT MaAPBK. 


of Eam Das 
Bairagi, Got 
Kamuwat. 


Hhoom, 


Mod Singj sons 
of Bam Sing 
Bahtore, Jag- 
molot. 


5 

6 

Name of field. 

o 

Cm 

O 

CD 

's 

Sarbad Walln 

25 

Ditto 

Gosha. 

Holding 

1 

Sbamilat 

10 

Boad , . 

21 

Ebalsa . 

25 

Siwana Wala 

Ditto 

7 

Gosha 

Easta Bari- 
wala. 

Ditto 

6 

Gosha 

and Bhoom . 

2 

the village . 

25 fields 

1 



Dimensions. 


Detailed 



2 16 


10 3 8 12 


41 

><1 

o 

42 40 

64 75 

5 

23 

10 10 

20 26 

49 

75 

50 47 

75 76 

48 

5 

50 46 

0 10 




Culturable. 
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EesponsibiWy of officials for the Khnteoni. 



Description of work. By whom done. Date. 


Signature, 


Attestation of Khuteoni . Hira Sing, Mnnsa- 16th April 1874. aS.w 1^^ iWxlI 

rim. 1-^ 


2 Attestation hy Superinten- Pohlo Mai, Deputy 20th April 1874, 

dent. Suporiutendent. -t- ^ ..t 


3 Fairing oi Khuteoni . . Waiecr Ali . . 22nd June 1874. iWj«J| 


4 Comparison of faired copy 
with original. 



•} 23rd Jnne 1874. 

vjy 



6 Totalling tha pages and Sohah Lall . . 

entering the "brought for. 
ward." 


6 Testing the totals , , Abdul Kahman, 23rd June 1874. 

htuusarim. 


Entry of rent and Govern- Soban Lall, Mohur- 24th June 1874. 
ment revenue for each rir. 
holding. 




iWaJI 


iWiJ) 


21th June 1874 


0 Comparison of Khewnt en- 
tries with Pedigree Table. 


2Uh June 1874 Ji) 


10 Jompnrison of entries in 
iCbutcoui with cases de- 
oited. 


24th June 1874. ^ 


11 iCDcral ex&tnicatioQ 


. Pohlo Mai, Deputy 24th June 1874. 

Superintondeut. " -r- 
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07 
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0 
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w ^ 
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o 

EH 


Sd 

55 

s 

<u 


• cS 
2 ►-» 


»T3 

CO 


Darhhtcost, 


I, Ra-MA, son of Bhagwana, caste Jat, Lutnberdar of Bbagwanpooraj 
agree to pay yeaily Hs. 70 besides cesses as under, subject to the 
sanction of Government ’:— 


Bond, school, ntid village post Bg. 7, Pntworeeg’ fees at 6*14 per cent, on the 
being 3-2 per cent, on the Oovernmeut net Government revenue = E8. 5, 

revenue after deducting lumberdars’ fees. 

Total Rs. Sa from khureef of Surabut 1931, corresponding with A. n, 
1874), to the rubbee of 1940 Surobnt, corresponding with a D. 1884, 
inclusive, ten years, and thenceforward till a new settlement. 

The 5th June 1874, (Sd.) Rama, 

Ztimberdar. 


WafiUnl' Jfz. 

Since a revision of the records is in progress, and we have been 
called on to declare the customs prevailing in our village, therefore after 
full consideration we declare as follows 


Chaptee I, 


Concerning the relations of the village community mih the State, 
Seoxioh 1. 


Rupees 82 including cesses has been assessed for ten years from 
khureef of 1874 to rubbee of 1884 inclusive. This has been distri- 
buted equally over each holding, and each owner is hound to pay his 
quota to the lumberdar before the dates fixed for the instalments aa 
under 

Khureef, J Enhbee, 

let January, j 15th June, 

S aunas. | 8 annas. 

Section 2, 


Mode of col- 
lection and pay- 
ment of revenue. 


Bights of Gov- 
ernment in mines, 
quarries, nullahs, 
trers, and forest 
lauds. 


There is one nullah which flows in the rains. There are no 
Government trees and no forest lands, neither are there any mines or 
quarries. The produce of mines belongs to Government who c'nn 
quarry for its own purposes without payment, compensating ns for 
the disturbance of the surface of the soil. 
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Brotion 3. 

Appointment of 
*Pntwareo and 
hie salary. 


Badree Putwaree, son of Sheonarayan Maliajan of Srinnggur, has 
been appointed. For bis salary we shall pay yearly Rs. 6. and 
will give him all necessary information for the preparation of tbe 
naners required by Government. In ease of his removal a n^ 
nntwaree will be appointed by the villages in tbe circle, who may be 
approved by Government. To him also we shall "w 

Inrase of the death of the putwaree, his son, provided he be 6t, has 

a claim to succeed. 

Chapter II. 

Concerning the relatione f>f owners of Unit among themselves. 


Section 1. 

Lnmberdar and 
Patels, their 
tights and duties. 


Section 2. 

Management of 
common laud. 


Section 3. 
Division of com* 
mon income. 


Section 4, 
■Village expenses 
and their defini- 
tion. 


The lumbardar shall receive 5 per cent, of the not Government 

revenue. On his death the eldest son or if he be unfit the 
revenue. cncceed If ho be a minor a manager will be 

sons have a cl i ^ childless or be dismissed for a 

.maiorujot vote.. »bo .1.11 b. 

approved by Government. « 

The profits of the common land belong to tbe community, the 

,.„«rb.Lg " "S't'JLr. 

sharer or other person with our permissi,^^ g 

and Kishnpoora without payment of any dues. 

The common ten once in Katik at the following 

rat.l‘:-BKlof-8a.m8B. buffalo-calf, 4 annas : cow, 4 annas ; other 
cattle, 2 annas j sheep and goats, 1 anna. 

9 Profits on cultivated laiio* 

This iSme is credited to village expenses. 

Thelumherdar Pay-J S^e.StU^t”' either 

^;te‘Tts\C"the common income, it is divided among the 
sharers or they make up the 

? Xd^of iSbeX^rn away on village business. 


Section S. 

Mode of irrl- 
>ation from the 
’auk and respon- 
ibility for repair 
)f the dam. 

Section 6. 

Customs relat- 
ing to the nbadi, 
places for storiag 
manure, wells for 
drinking . pnr- 


There iS no talao in our village. 


Each owner ® 

r -?deS 

ones erected 'vj^^ P®jX?draw^wLer from Wells Noa 10 and 16. 
with the exception of Bulahis, ^ 

S o?ns"tt house in which he lives. 
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Chaetee III. 

Concerning the relations of oioners of land with residents who are not owners. 

Section 1. 

Service land There is bo service land in our village, 
held free of rent 
from the village. 

Section 2. 

These are the following village servants 

Eights and dn- 1. Carpenter n ho also does smith’s work and lives in Enmpnorn, 
ties of village We provide wood and iron, and pay him yearly 1 niannd pukka per 
servants. plough. 

2. Bulah i who receives Bs, 6 per annum and five seers per 
plough per harvest. 

3. Kumhar who makes earthenpots and receives ten seers per 
harvest per plongh. 

4. Mai or barber who receives two-half seers per plough. 

Section 3. 

Sums collected There are no resident non-cultivators, 
from non-culti- 
vators resident 
in the village. 

Section 4. 

Eights of rest- There are no resident non-cultivators, 
dent non-cnlti- 
vators in their 
houses. 

Chapter IV. 

Concerning the relations of oioners of land with tenanfs. 

Section 1. 

Mode of collect- There are no tenants in our village. One cultivates Pnlisknsht 
ing rent from from Biimpoora. His rent generally is one-fourth the produce, 
tenants whether 
with light of oc- 
cupancy or other- 
wise. 

Section 2, 

Eights of te- No tenant can cut or sell trees without the permission of the 
Hants to out aud owners, nor plant trees nor dig a well, 
sell or p'l nut trees 
aud to dig wells. 

Section 3. 

Eights of ten- There is no tank in our village, 
ants as regards 
water from the 
tank. 

Section 4. 

Eighls of ten- There arc no tenants in the village, 
ants to graze. 

This Wajib-ul’-arz was attested to-day in the village in presence of 
Rama, Lumbeidar, and Godba Thana, Bijay Sing, Modh Sing, Nanu, * 
and Bhura. They all agreed tliat it contained their statement and the 
custom of the village. 

Ordered — T hat it be filed with the settlement misl. 

(Sd.) Maharaj Kishn, 

The 25th April 1874, Jbxtra AssU, Commr. 
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F^nal Ruhakar. 

j Proceeding of tlie Extra Assistant Coinin,issioner ofi A-^mere in the Settlement Department^ 

;.dated 22ud September 1874. 

• This; misl, prepared .junder Ajuddhiya Persliad, iSuperintendent, was^. 
ij produced. A regular settlement was made in this village for 21 years 
..by Colonel Dixon. Wherefore this settlepoent having expired, the 
1 ' present revision was undertaken in accordance with the orders of the 
l.tiovernment of India conveyed in letter No. 877 R.,. dated 28th October 
|1871, The hadbast map was first drawn and then ,the^^eld map with 
i,the‘ khuteoni prepared and the Pedigree Tables framed. 'The papers have 
I been duly attested. The original field map has been filed with the misl. 
j Fair copies have been made of the other papers, and they have been duly 
1 , tested and compared, -The rough copies have been bound separately and 
;ifiled. 

There was only one ease of division in this 'village and the result of 
) the orders has been given effect to. 

t:The method of distribution of the assessed revenue has been explained 
■in the preface to the khuteoni, 

-Each owner has .been given an extract from the khuteoni, showing 
the land in his possession for which he will pay. revenue. 

Since the misl is now completed let it be sent to the Settlement 
.Officer. 

' (Sd.) -Maharaj Kishn, 

' Extra Asstt.' Cornmr. 

'The mis) is completp,.and is ready for transmission to the Office of 
the- Deputy- Commissioner. 

(Sd.) J. D. La Tquche, 

^Settlement Officer- 


[Persian version not printed.] 
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KESPONSmUTY OP OPFICIAIS 


Serial 

No. 

De3cn|)tion 

Work. 

Dates 

Signa- 

ture. 

Remarks. 

1 

Boundaiy 

Map 

1st to 
13th Jan. 
1873 

Badn 

Patwan 


2 

Field Map 

14th to 
18th Jan. 
1873 

Badn 


3 

Checking 

measure- 

ment 

18thJan. 

1873 

Hira 

Singh 

Mun- 

sarim 


4 

Do. Sadr. 
Munsarim 

19th Jan. 
1873 

Chet 

Ram 


6 

Do. Super- 
intendent 

Do. 

Pehlo 

Mai 


6 - 

Do. E. A. C. 
orS. O. 




7 

Coloring 

4th March 
1873 

tsfaraddin 


8 

Distances 
and adja- 
cent villages 

5th March 
1873 

Wazeer 

Ah 


9 

Comparison 
of distances 
■with Khasra 

6th March 
1874 

Badri _ 
Putwari 


10 

Cheokmg 
No. 9 

7th March 
1874 

Daya 

Ram 

Munsa- 

nm 


11 

Checking, 
Coloimg and 
distances 

8th March 
1874 

Daya 

Ram 


12 

Comparison 
with 
Revenue 
Survey Map 

Do. 

Do. 


13 

Comparison 
of Badbast 
and Field 
Map 

9th March 
1874 

Do. 



I ex amin ed summarily this Map 
Xt 18 correct and may be filed 
with the misl. 

1-7-74^. BAMANATH, 

Supdf. 



TaJabi 











